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A REVIEW OF THE PAPER TRADE 


What Has Happened to Make History in the 


Industry During 1912 


Résume of Conditions in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, Norway, 
Sweden and Germany—Position of the Various Markets for Paper and 


Its Raw Materials—Events That Have Led to Price Fluctuations 


N many ways 1912 marked a remarkable period in the 
paper trade history of the United States and of Canada. 
While in several respects it did not compare with I9II 
as an epoch making year, yet it was replete in events 
which afford many salutary lessons and much food for 
thought. 

It was altogether a good business year for the in- 
dustry, notwithstanding many handicaps. 





When everything is im- 
partially weighed and a fair average of prosperity and drawback 
computed there will be found a balance of good solid trade ad- 
vancement and fair profit, though many barriers have sprung up in 
sundry places, which have diverted or which threaten to divert 
the usual channels of manufacture and distribution. 

The demand and general course of the various markets hav- 
ing to do with paper, and its various raw materials are fully 
described and illustrated in this review, but before entering upon 
the statistics and the market news proper it will be well to take a 
retrospective view of the various events which have made paper 
history during 1912. 


The Favored Nation Treaty Dispute 

As an aftermath of the reciprocity act passed July 26, 1911, we 
have the important controversy and entanglements involved in what 
may be termed the “most favored nation dispute.” 

It was claimed by shippers and American importers of European 
wood pulp and paper that they were entitled under the most fa- 
vored nation treaty clauses to the same duty free privilege as had 
been accorded to Canada.under Section 2 of the so called “reci- 
procity act.” 

The countries involved were Norway, Sweden, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Belgium, Finland and Great Britain. A protest 
was made for free entry of pulp and paper from these countries 
to the United States Board of General Appraisers, and ten cases 
were selected as tests. 

The ten cases involved imports of unbleached chemical pulp from 
Sweden, from Norway and from Hungary, the product of wood 
cut in these respective countries; unbleached wood pulp from 
Sweden; from wood cut partially in Sweden and partially in Nor- 
way; sulphite wood pulp manufactured in Russia from Russian 
wood; unbleached chemical wood pulp manufactured in Germany 
from wood grown and cut in Germany and Russia; sulphite wood 
pulp, the product of Germany, from wood cut in a country which 
does not forbid or restrict in any way the exportation of wood 
pulp or paper; parchment or greaseproof paper, the product of a 
Belgian mill, and print paper, the product of a British mill. There 
was also a case of importation from Finland, but this was apart 
from the others, because Finland imposes an export duty or other 


—Import, Export and Production Statistics, Etc. 





restrictions on wood pulp, and so cannot claim the privilege of free 
entry into the United States. 


Tue Treaty CLAUSE. 


As a sample of these treaty clauses that section covering the 
agreement with Norway and Sweden may be quoted: 

There shall not be established in the United States of America, 
upon the products of the soil or industry of the Kingdom of 
Sweden or Norway, or of the Island of St. Bartholomew, any 
prohibition or restriction of importation or exportation, or any 
duties of any kind or denomination whatsover, unless such prohibi- 
tion, restriction and duties shall likewise be established upon 
articles of like nature, the growth of any other country. 

And, reciprocally, there shall not be established in the Kingdom 
of Sweden and Norway, or in the Island of St. Bartholomew, or on 
the products of the soil or industry of the United States of 
America, any prohibition or restriction of the importation or ex- 
portation, or any duties of any kind or denomination whatsoever, 
unless such prohibitions, restrictions and duties be likewise estab- 
lished, upon articles of like nature the growth of the Island of St. 
Bartholomew, or of any other place in case such importation be 
made into or from the Kingdom of Sweden and Norway, etc. 

The entire question may be said to resolve itself into whether 
or not the United States is bound by treaty obligations, or by law 
of the land to grant the same customs privileges to those coun- 
tries with which the so called “favored nation” clause is in effect. 
as she has accorded to Canada under Section 2 of the so called 
“reciprocity act.” 

It would seem from the treaty clause as quoted, which is still 
in force, that the Government of this country has but two alterna- 


tives, either to abolish the “reciprocity” arrangement by act of 


Congress or abrogate the treaties with the foreign nations. But 


even these two courses leave open the question of reimbursing the 
importers the amount paid in duty on pulp and paper brought 
in from the several European countries since July 26, 1911. 


THe ApprRAISERS’ DECISION. 


The Government's contention, as generally expected, was upheld 
by the Board of General Appraisers by a decision handed down 
April 23. The decision rested mainly on the point that Canada is 
not a “country, nation or State,” within the meaning of the treaties. 
Judge Summerville, in discussing the points made by the Govern- 
inent, to the effect that the treaty making power has never been 
held to be broad enough to allow the Executive and the Senate 
to alter the revenue laws without the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives, General Appraiser Hay delivered a concurring 
opinion wherein he held that the provisions of the treaties under 
consideration were not self operating and could only become so 
through act of Congress. He expressed the opinion that the 
question was one which applied to the political rather than to the 


judicial department of the Government. The case was to have 
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been argued before the Customs Court in October, but when the 
time came for a hearing it was indefinitely postponed, with the 
evident intention that the administration should not be embar- 
rassed by the issue on the eve of a presidential election. 


The Question of Free and Restricted Pulp Wood 


As early as March 11 the lumbermen of British Columbia began 
to petition the Provincial Government to allow the export of pulp 
wood from Crown land. It was argued that no pulp wood would 
actually be exported, as the Pacific Coast States cannot compete 
with British Columbia in the manufacture of paper, but that if 
pulp wood were placed upon the free list paper manufactured in 
British Columbia would enter the United States duty free much 
to the gain of the manufacturers. 

There are practically no privately owned lands in British Co- 
lumbia from which pulp wood may be exported, but there are over 
300.000 acres of timberlands leased by paper companies and four 
fully equipped paper mills in active operation. 

BritisH CoLUMBIA PAPER ADMITTED FREE. 

On August 15 the Treasury Department issued instructions to 
custom’s collectors to permit free entry to wood pulp and paper 
manufactured in British Columbia by the Powell River Company, 
a Minnesota corporation. It had been decided that an order-in 
council passed by the British Columbian Cabinet removing the 
export restrictions on these tracts of Crown lands from which 
the company drew its wood supply was sufficient to warrant the 
Treasury order. 

The Powell River Company had offered to build a mill in the 
Province provided it could secure free entry for its paper in the 
United States. 
having the Provincial embargo on the Crown lands raised. 
was done. 


The only way to secure such a privilege was by 


This 


Quesec Mitts Seek Free Woon. 

What had been predicted by THE PAper TRADE JoURNAL came 
true. Following the lead set in British Columbia, four of the 
largest mills in Quebec last November petitioned the government 
of that province to remove the export restrictions upon the Crown 
lands on which they operated so that they might enjoy the same 
privilege as was then enjoyed by the Powell River Company in 
British Columbia. Sir Lomer Gouin, premier of Quebec, took this 
petition for a time under advisement and eventually granted it. 

Naturally the Ontario mills applied to their Provincial govern- 
ment for similar privileges. They were held off pending the ac- 
tion of the Treasury Department of the United States in the 
matter, and as this decision has been against the free admission 
of the paper in Quebec, the Ontario Council will take no action. 

Proposep Export TAx. 
+ Late in September powerful influences were at work and con- 
siderable pressure was brought to bear upon the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to impose an export tax on pulp wood. It was asserted 
that the movement had behind it the backing of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, but this organization afterward re 
pudiated all connection with the attempt. 

The Forestry Association and Conservationists of the Dominion 
naturally favored such an act, and certain, but not all, of the pulp 
and paper interests were likewise in favor of it. Those opposed 
held timber cutting rights on private or free lands, and the im- 
position of an export tax would deprive them of the privilege 
they enjoyed and continue to enjoy of a free market on this side. 
The land owners and wood cutters of Quebec were also bitterly 
opposed to any such move. 

The Government took the petition under serious consideration 
for a time, and it was generally understood that it was favorably 
impressed with the idea. Upon mature consideration, however, 
and after listening to the new point of the opposition, the matter 
was dropped, and from all accounts is not likely to be revived 
until conditions are perhaps materially changed from those ex- 
isting today. 
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To Test CoNSsTITUTIONALITY OF Reciprocity ACT. 

As a sort of side issue to the free wood, pulp and paper 
question may be cited the efforts made by American manufacturers 
to have Section 2 of the reciprocity act declared unconstitutional. 
The Cliff Paper Company, of Niagara Falls, was selected to make 
a test case. This company declined free admission of a quantity 
of chemical wood pulp. It claimed the right to protest against 
the free admission of the goods consigned to itself, and so the con- 
stitutionality of the existing remnants of the reciprocity act will 
be threshed out eventually in the courts. 

SENATE VoTED TO REPEAL Reciprocity Act. 

For some time during the last session of Congress a repeal 
of the reciprocity act was made a sort of shuttle cock between 
the Senate and the House. The former added a clause to the 
Steel bill abolishing the act, but the House could not accept it 
The movement was entirely political. It was proposed that instead 
of free Canadian paper the law should be so amended as to pro- 
vide for print paper from all the world at $2 per ton duty. Noth- 
ing came of the attempt to pass this measure. 


Rag Pulp Tariff Decision 

A curious tariff decision was rendered in the matter of rag pulp. 
The judgment had to do with pulp in sheets made from cotton or 
linen rags. The importers claimed that they imported pulp and 
that pulp was a raw material for the manufacture of paper, and 
that as ground wood pulp is free under the provisions of paragraph 
406, so to ought the rag pulp be admitted free under paragraph 
481. This section upon which was based the importers’ decision 
reads: 

That each and every imported article not enumerated in this 
section which is similar either in material, quality texture or the 
use to which it may be applied to any article enumerated in this 
section is chargeable with duty shall pay the same rate of duty 
which is levied on the enumerated article which it most resembles 
in any of the particulars before mentioned. 

As rag pulp is not specifically provided for in the tariff list, 
and as paragraph 481 is part and parcel of the tariff act, which 
embraced also paragraph 406, known as Schedule M—pulp, papers 
and hooks—it would seem that the claim of the importers was 
well taken; first, because it is not enumerated, and, second, because 
it is similar in the use to which it may be applied to the wood pulp, 
which is enumerated in the section referred to. But the collector 
in the first place ruled that rag pulp was dutiable under paragraph 
415 at 30 per cent. as paper not specially provided for. 

The case was appealed to the Board of General Appraisers, who 
saw that the question permitted of still more elaborate adjudication, 
and they decided that rag pulp did not apply to Schedule “M” (de- 
voted to pulp, paper and books) but that it should be classified un- 
der Schedule “I,” devoted to cotton manufactures. Just why cot- 
ton pulp, flax pulp, wood pulp or any other kind of pulp, which is 
but paper in the process of manufacture, should be regarded as 
a yarn, a fibre or a cloth even though originally derived from the 
same, it is difficult to determine, but the Customs Court of Ap- 
peals upheld the appraisers and fixed the duty on rag pulp at 45 
per cent. ad valorem. 


Reports of the Bureau of Census 

Director Durand, of the Bureau of Census, in April issued a re 
port showing the relative importance of the leading manufacturing 
institutions in the United States, each having a gross value of 
products of $100,000,000 or more in 1909. This statement showed 
the average number of wage earners in each industry, the value 
of the products and the value added by manufacture. It also gave 
the percentage of increase in the average number of wage earners 
and the value of products from 1899 to 1909. 

In order of gross value of products the paper and wood pulp 
industry ranked twenty-first. The average number of wage earn- 
ers was given as 89,492, in which it ranged seventeenth. The value 
of its products was given as $267,657,000. The added value by 
manufacture was $102,215,000. The average increase in the number 
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of wage earners between 1899 and 1909 was 53 per cent., and 
the average increase in the value of the products during the 
same period was 110.2 per cent. 

The revised statement showing the quantity and cost of the 
material consumed and the value of manufacture during 1909, as 
compared with 1899 and 1904, was issued in April of last year, or 
about a year subsequent to the preliminary census report. There 
was no radical difference between the figures first issued and the 
revised report. 


The total production of wood pulp in 1909 was 2,495.523 tons; 


in 1904 it was 1,921,768 tons and in 1899 it was 1,179,535 tons. The 


percentage of increase for the decade was 111.6. Sulphite fibre 
showed the highest rate of increase, 144.6 per cent. An increasing 
proportion of the wood pulp is made by establishments which them- 
selves consume it in making paper; in 1909 63.5 per cent. was so 
consumed. 

The value of all products, which includes some duplication, in- 
creased from $127,326,162 in 1899 to $267,656,964 in 1909, or 110.2 
per cent. The output of paper products increased from 2,167,593 
tons in 1899 to 4,216,708 tons in 1909, or 94.5 per cent. Paper 
stock used for which quantities are reported aggregated 4,588,160 
tons in 1909, of which wood pulp formed 61.6 per cent.; old waste 
paper, 21.4 per cent.; rags, 7.8 per cent.; straw, 6.6 per cent., and 
manila stock, 2.6 per cent. 

CoNSUMPTION OF PuLP Woop. 

A preliminary report on the consumption of pulp wood was is- 
sued by the Census Bureau on August 9. The figures covered the 
years IQII, 1910, 1909 and 1908. The total consumption during 
the first named year by 268 active mills was given as 4,328,052 
cords of all kinds. This was an increase over the total reported 
for 1910 by 272 active mills of 233,746 cords, or 5.7 per cent., and 
exceeded 1909 reported by 253 mills by 326,445 cords or 82 per 
cent., and over 1908 reported by 251 active mills of 981,000 cords 
or 29.3 per cent. 

Of the total increase in pulp wood consumption in IQII over 
IQIO 233,746 cords, nearly 60 per cent., was contributed by spruce 
alone, the remainder of the increase being distributed between 
balsam fir, pine, white fir and mill waste. 

A peculiar feature of the showing with respect to spruce con- 
sumption is that the increase in the total quantity of this wood 
reported was confined almost entirely to domestic spruce, the 
quantity of imported spruce consumed in 1911 forming 35.9 per 
cent. of the total of spruce, as compared with 38 per cent. in I9IO0. 
Because of the fact that the bulk of the increase in pulp wood 
consumption in I9I1I over 1910 was supplied by spruce, the show- 
ing for the later year furnishes a marked exception to the ten- 
dency disclosed during the past few years of replacing spruce as 
a pulp material with other and cheaper woods. Spruce formed 
58.1 per cent. of the total of all woods in 1911, as against 58 per 
cent. in 1910; 60.5 per cent. in 1900, 64.5 per cent. in 1908 and 
68.2 per cent. in 1907. 

The reported production of air dry pulp in 1911, viz., 2,686,134 
tons, exceeded the output in 1910 by 152,158 tons or 6 per cent., and 
was distributed by method of manufacture as follows: 
1,220,719 tons; sulphite, 
sulphate, 12,132 tons. 


Mechanical, 
1,126,406 tons; soda, 317,764 tons, and 


Water Powers and Waterways 
Last March Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corporations, 
presented an extended report to the President on the evolution of 
conditions during the last ten years, in which he expressed fear 
concerning the extended control of power owners. 
showed the following results: 


“7. An increasing concentration of the control of water powers 
by certain large interests. 

“2, Extensive relationship between water power interests, pub- 
lic service companies (street railway, lighting and power concerns) 
and banks. 

“3. The need of developing our water powers as promptly and 


The report 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


completely as practicable. 
of fuel. 

“4. The need for a definite public policy with respect to water 
powers. The effective means of applying such policy is through 
the control of the power site. It cannot be applied through fixing 
the price of water power independently of fuel power.” 

Mr. Smith favored a rental system. 


Use of water power means conservation 


The water power of the 
country, he said, developed, and practically capable of develop- 
ment at this time, probably does not exceed 25,000,000 horse power. 
The total developed water power today he estimated at about 
6,000,000 horse power. The total stationary power used in the 
United States-—-steam, water and gas—he placed at probably over 
30,000,000 horse power. 

The report dwelt at some length on the power holdings of sev- 
eral large corporations or company groups, in which the paper 
industry figured to some extent conspicuously. 

PLAN TO Use UNbEVELOPED WATER Power IN New York. 

The Conservation Commission in a bulletin on March 4 esti- 
mated the undeveloped water powers in New York at upward of 
1,500,000 horse power. The plant of the commission contemplates 
the construction of high tension transmission lines from the point 
of development, across the State, east, west, north and south. 
Loops of lines carrying less voltage will be used to connect the 
various municipalities with the great highways of power. 

The commission estimate that these high tension transmission 
lines can be constructed at about $5,000 per mile, exclusive of 
right of way, and the State has already canal lands covering a 
considerable part of the distance, which may be utilized for this 
purpose. It also estimates that electricity could be placed upon 
these transmission lines at approximately $10 per horse power. 
The plan is intended to develop one great system for the trans- 
mission of electric energy for all sorts of purposes with the idea 
of greatly reducing the cost of light, heat and power. 

NorTHERN New York. 

Great improvements were under way in Northern New York 
during the summer. The old wooden dams, which helped to fur- 
nish power to the nest of paper mills at Carthage for many years 
have yielded to concrete structures. The wooden dam along the 
Black River has practically become a thing of the past. The 
expense was heavy, but will prove an excellent investment. 

The State built a concrete 
feet below the old wooden 


IMPROVEMENTS IN 


new dam across the river a few 
State structure, and the West End 
Paper Company undertook a large concrete dam and flume at 
its property further down stream. Other similar enterprises were 
undertaken involving the old Guyott pond, owned by the Carthage 
Tissue Mill, the Carthage Electric Light and Power Company, the 
Guyott Grist Mill and the Ryther & Pringle Power Company. 
This is to be transformed into a veritable concrete basin by con- 
struction of a new concrete wing dam to replace a series of old 
wooden dams and bulkheads, some of which went out last spring, 
and some of which are known to be in a weakened condition. 
The power dam for the city of Watertown was completed late 
ir August. It is situated just above the city, is 204 feet long, with 
40 additional feet extending into the river banks. It is 8 feet 
thick at the top and 15 feet at the bottom. 
Report oF St. JoHN River ComMMISSION, 

In November the board of consulting engineers of the St. 
John River Commission submitted a report of its findings to 
the commission. There had been trouble for years between Amer- 
ican and Canadian log drivers over the use of the stream for 
driving purposes, the friction threatening at times to lead to 
bloodshed. To prevent a recurrence of these troubles the Inter- 
national St. John River Commission was appointed by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada. 

After two years’ work the engineers found that with the ex- 
penditure of $471,510 for dams, the waters of the river and its 
tributaries could be raised to a comparatively high level, which 
would greatly facilitate log driving. To raise the river to level 
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FORST-INDUSTRIEAG., STONG UNBLEACHED 


DRVAR, BOSNIEN. AUSTRIA-HUNGARY e\/B SULPHITE PULP 


TOTAL PRODUCTION, 150,000 TONS 


HUDSON TRADING COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


EXPORT DOMESTIC 
and and 
IMPORT FOREIGN 
SELLING AGENTS FO ——"""_"_——— 
FLETCHER PAPER COMPANY : - ALPENA, MICHIGAN 
HARTJE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY» - - - - STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 


PORT HURON PAPER COMPANY - . - - - PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
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WY e do not expect to convey to you, ina 

oH mere statement from ourselves, a com- 
prehensive idea as to the actual merits of 
Dowd Products. 


SUCH statements, emanating from interested 
parties, have not the same weight, nor 
are they likely to be accepted as fully as 
might be the case if they came from disin- 
terested parties or were written from disin- 
terested motives. 


We will, therefore, only present to you a 
known fact—that we have been engaged in 
the manufacture of Bars, Plates and Knives 
for over Sixty-six Years—ever since 1847. 


Tuts should naturally mean something as 
regards knowledge of conditions, ability in 
handling constructive processes, and selec- 
tion of the best material obtainable for the 
purpose. 


THE only testimony of value, as to the 
merits of Dowd Products, must, and does 
come from users thereof—those mills that 
have long been appreciative customers and 
continuous users of our Bars, Plates and 
Knives offer reasonable and convincing 
proof as to the superior service they have 
received therefrom. 


We solicit orders from you, and expect a continuance of pat- 
ronage solely upon this basis of superior merit—or not at all. 


xm. J. 0 OO W EI 
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BARKER KNIVES RAG KNIVES CHIPPER KNIVES 


THE PAPER MAKING INDUSTRY 
IN 1913 


Dowd Products are worthy of consideration from those mills that are rightly preparing— 
by improving and increasing the efficiency of their equipment at all possible points—to meet the 
high and advancing cost of raw material, rising wage scale and greater competition. 





In view of existing—and probable conditions—is it not a wise course to equip your machines 
with Bars, Plates and Knives that will tend to increase their efficiency, thus enabling you to 
produce at a lower eost ? 





Dowd Products embody the knowledge of conditions and the skill acquired during an 
experience dating back to 1847. 


THE NORTH BEATER FILLING 


This Filling is a most important factor in increasing both the q 
efficiency and capacity of a Beater Room. It is designed for use in any # 
Roll, and takes but a few hours to install. Costs less, in the end—in ' 
view of the economics effected in time and 4 
power over what is possible with ordinary i 
Roll bars. This Filling is now in use in some 
ten or more States and Canada. Its main feature—400 per cent. 
more surface to act on the fibre of the stock than ordinary Bars— 
should commend it to all mills making fibre paper. 








‘.—— 


Showing Roll with North Beater Filling Installed 


KNIFE WORKS 


WISCONSIN 
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BUILT FOR SERVICE 


With or Without Perforations 


‘ToiLtet Paper MAcuHINES 


THE LATEST IMPROVED “DIETZ” TOILET PAPER 
PERFORATING, SLITTING AND REWINDING MACHINE 
is designed for High Speed, Precision and Economy. It is Self Adjusting, has an Even 
Tension and is Safe and Easy to Operate. It reduces Breaks in Paper and the Loss of 


Time through Stopping of Machine to a Minimum. Best Steel Knives and Perforating 
Blades—Improved Self-Oiling Friction Clutch Drive. 


If you want 


Quality and Quantity of Production 
you will get both in the “Dietz’’ Toilet Machine 


The only Toilet Paper Machine on the market by which 


SANITARY CREPE PAPER TOWELS 


in roll form can be manufactured. The necessary change can be made in less than one hour’s time. 


We Also Manufacture 


Automatic Toilet Roll Tube Machines 


capable of producing 2400 Tubes per hour 


Rotary Card Cutters, Slitting and Rewinding Machines, Photo Mount Beveling Machines, 
Side and Center Seam Envelope Machines, Match Box Machinery, Playing 
Card Machinery, Drop Roll Slitting Machines, Rewindin Machines 
for SANITARY BARBER ROLLS, and Special Machines 
for Producing PAPER PRODUCTS 
Estimates furnished for building Machinery from drawings furnished us. 


Write us when in the market, or let us show you, whereby you might profit 
by installing a “‘DIETZ’’ machine in place of what you are now using. 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS, manvractorers 


126, 128 Fontain Street, Philadelphia, Penna., U.S. A. 
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sufficiently high for all purposes would cost, according to the en- 
gineers, $1,273,576. To these amounts, however, would have to 
be added the flowage damages, which in some localities would 
be heavy. 

The improvements suggested are: Channel improvements, driv- 
ing or flushing dams, and reservoir dams. When the improvements 
are carried out, the last of the drive will arrive at the lower 
section of the river considerably earlier than at present, and there 
will be ample water in reserve to enable the rear driving to remove 
easily and quickly the logs as they work down the river, and to 
arrive at Frederickton with a “clean rear” in midsummer. 


St. LAwrENCE Power DEVELOPMENT PROJECT. 


Another big power development project is one which received 
considerable publicity last November. It is a project to harness 
the St. Lawrence River by daming the Long Sault rapids and to 
carry out a scheme for power development probably the greatest 
ever known by utilizing the entire flow of the river. A syndicate 
under President Davies, of the Aluminum Trust Company, it was 
announced, had completed the purchase of the whole of Barn- 
hardt’s Island and the eastern half of Long Sault Island, together 
with the riparian rights around the western end of the island and 
2,000 acres of land on the main shore. This extends from a point 
opposite the eastern end of Barnhardt’s Island up stream to the 
Massena Canal, a distance of 8 miles. Both the American com- 
pany and the Canadian company have acquired considerable 
lands on the respective side of the river, and now own the water- 
side lots practically the whole distance from the site of the pro- 
posed works to a point 25 miles up the steam; in other words, all 
the land likely to be drowned out by the daming of the river. 


WANT $67,000,000 FoR CANAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


\t the annual convention of the New York Waterways Associa- 
tion, held in Watertown in September, it was recommended that 
the State Legislature submit to the people at the 1913 election a 
proposition to raise $67,000,000 for canal improvements. Resolutions 
were also adopted advocating the improvement of the Niagara 
River, the improvement of the Black River harbor and of the 
upper Hudson River. 

It was further advocated that the State should not only build 
storage reservoirs at the head waters of its great streams but that 
it should also develop the enormous water power resources of its 
mountainous regions, for the benefit primarily of those regions in 
which these water powers are located. 


EFFects oF High WATER. 


Snowfalls in early spring, coupled with a high temperature, 
brought about a flooded condition of the Connecticut River and 
on April 2 sent 6 feet 8 inches of water over the dam at Holyoke. 

High water at the Black River early in April caused the State 
dam at Carthage to go out. It was an old wooden structure built 
many years ago and furnished most all the cluster of mills in that 
section with their power. The water stored by this dam extended 
back to Lyons Falls, a distance of forty miles. No serious damage 
beyond general inconvenience resulted from the break. The water 
continued to rise, however, and by April 22 the high water mark 
of 1869 had been reached; other dams went out and several mills 
were forced to close. 

Mill dams, flumes, bridges, logs and pulp wood ordinarily thought 
to be secure were caught in the dashing torrents and washed along 
to the locks. 

Among the mills forced to close were the Dexter Sulphite 
Company, the Herring Mill of the St. Regis Paper Company, 
the Ontario Mill of the International Paper Company, the Cylinder 
Paper Company, the Frontenac Mill at Dexter, the Warren Parch- 
ment Mill and many others. 

The cause of this exceptional flood was generally laid to the 
cutting away of Adirondack timber during the past few years. 
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FLoops IN WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin was visited with disastrous floods early in August. 
There had been almost continuous rain during July. In Merrill 
alone during the first twenty-seven days the rainfall aggregated 
16.82 inches, and in eighteen hours on the two days of the big 
flood the fall amounted to 11.20 inches of precipitation. So rapid 
was the rise of the water that at one time the water of the Fox 
River was within 14 inches of spring high water mark. A great 
deal of damage was done to mill property in the vicinity of the 
flood. 

The water eventually subsided only to rise again. Early in Sep- 
tember three days of heavy rain created a condition of flood in 
the Wisconsin River and materially raised the level of the Lake 
Winnebago and the Fox River. Several of the mills were endan- 
gered and some minor damage was done, but fortunately nothing 
serious resulted. 


Forestry 

The annual meeting of the Canadian Forestry Association was 
held at Victoria, British Columbia, September 4, 5 and 6. The 
attendance was both large and influential, and the proceedings at 
the three days’ sessions were closely followed. A number of reso- 
lutions were adopted, having to do with adequate forest protection, 
conservation and scientific management, and one resolution in 
particular had reference to the friendly relations with this country, 
ard to the achievements and practical assistance of the American 
Forestry Association. The hope was expressed that there would 
he increasing co-operation between the Canadian and American 
organizations. 

THe AMERICAN Forestry AssocIATION MEETING. 

The last meeting of the American Forestry Association was 
held in Washington, on January 8 of this year.. At the meeting 
Dr. Henry S. Deniker, president of Lehigh University, was chosen 
president, and P. S. Redsdale continued as secretary. Addresses 
bearing largely upon conservation, and on the advisability of 
Federal control of public lands and water powers were delivered 
by the Hon. Walter L. Fisher, Secretary of the Interior, and 
Gifford Pinchot. 

Empire STATE Forest Propucts ASSOCIATION. 

The seventh annual convention of the Empire State Forest 
Products Association met at Watertown, November 14. It was 
a well attended and enthusiastic meeting comprising about an 
equal number of foresters, conservationists and lumber men, who 
discussed fully every phase of forestry and the lumber industry. 
At the meeting the reciprocity act came in for a severe berating. 


Canadian Freight Rates on Wood Pulp 

Last fall the Canadian Railway Commission received a petition 
from the roads for permission to increase the rates on pulp wood. 
The petition had special reference to export shipments to the 
United States. The matter was one which concerned a large 
number of important interests on both sides of the line, and Amer- 
ican as well as Canadian manufacturers and shippers took a 
lively interest in it, and the question was particularly vital to the 
mills of Northern New York. 

It was claimed by the roads that they had been carrying pulp 
wood to the American market too cheaply; that when the rates 
were first established, the trade was comparatively insignificant, 
and that while they then realized there was no profit in it, the 
matter had heretofore been too small to warrant the exertion 
which a change to more remunerative rates would entail. Now 
they contended, the business has so grown that the loss has be- 
come too serious to be longer countenanced. 

The petitioning roads were the Canadian Pacific, the Grand 
Trunk and the Canadian Northern. The existent rate at the time 
of the petition was about 8 cents per 100 pounds from most of the 
Canadian points to Fort Edward, N. Y., and 9% cents to Water- 
town, and the proposal was to advance these 1 cent per hundred- 
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weight in each case, while a proportionate advance would be made 
on other haulages over Canadian roads. 

In opposition to the plea of the railroads American consumers 
and Canadian shippers, some of whom had contracts for delivery 
of wood extending over long periods, petitioned to the effect that 
these contracts would be rendered unprofitable. They also averred 
that an advance in rates would not tend to decrease the wood 
shipments to this side, but would divert the traffic from rail to 
water, and so place inland shipping points at a serious disadvantage. 
Pending final decision the advanced rates were suspended unti! 
November, and later to February 4, 1913. 


A Dock1nc GrouND AT OGDENSBURG. 


Meanwhile, the consumers of wood in northern New York were 
not idle. A plan was set on foot, which has since progressed 
almost to the point of actual operation. It has been decided to 
establish a common docking ground at Ogdensburg for the storage 
and distribution of Canadian pulp wood as the best means of 
thwarting the Canadian roads. The wood could be brought up the 
river from the lower Canadian forests to Ogdensburg and thence 
there discharged into storehouses and distributed. As provided, 
the plan should work a considerable saving to the northern New 
York mills. 

A New FRrReicut CLASSIFICATION. 


A new freight classification schedule of the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation was adopted on March 1, which raised the minimum car- 
load tonnage from 20,000 pounds to 24,000. The new rule worked 
serious hardship against the shippers of paper stock, and efforts 
were made by the Associated Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies and 
by the American Paper and Pulp Association to have them re- 
scinded. 


Labor Difficulties 


For the first time since the birth of the industry in Kalamazoo 
in 1867 four mills closed in the latter part of June as the result 
of labor troubles. The strike or lockout at this time is the first 
difference of any kind that the Kalamazoo paper companies have 
ever had with their employees. There were between 500 and 600 
machine tenders directly involved, but the stoppage of the ma- 
chines threw about 2,500 people out of employment. 

The strike was called on short notice, and as the demands for an 
eight hour day were impossible to concede without time to make 
the necessary readjustments, and the mill managers had no option 
but to decline the demands. There being no hope of a compromise, 
the windows of the Bryant, King, Kalamazoo and Monarch mills 
were barred, the doors locked and the strike became a lockout. 
The dispute, the men said, was one of hours not wages, for the 
pay at the Kalamazoo mills was higher than that paid to workers 
in most of the local factories, and the men had but recently been 
given an advance. But the shorter hours would have meant a 
proportionately higher labor cost, which the mills could not con- 
sider and adjust at a moment’s notice, hence a long period of idle- 
ness, with loss to employers and employees alike, the only benefit 
of which was a gradual strengthening of the book paper market. 

By September it was potent to the men that to prolong the 
strike would avail nothing, and the majority decided to return. 
On the morning of September 7 therefore the four big mills which 
had been closed since June 27 resumed operations. All of the old 
employees who were willing to return to work under conditions 
prevailing before the strike were taken back. 

The opening of these mills after the long shut down was not 
devoid of trouble. In the first place certain discontents among 
the men endeavored to make trouble for the Hawthorn mill, which 
had had no part in the strike. Four union workers were called 
out upon the allegation that the Hawthorn Company had broken 
faith with the union. The latter denied this, and had the support 
of their men to the extent that the mill did not close and 
the trouble, which for a time looked serious, was averted. 
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THE STRIKE AT LAWRENCE, MAss. 

Earlier in the year there had been a most serious strike of the 
woolen mill operatives, which led to riot and bloodshed and necessi- 
tated the calling out of troops and the placing of the town for a 
time under martial law. The strike, which began in January, 
lasted several weeks and was only put down by vigorous police and 
military action, and the arrest of the leaders. 

The only paper mill to share in the trouble was the Champion 
International Company, which for a short time was closed alto- 
gether, and for some further time was run under extreme diffi- 
culties. No serious damage, however, resulted, and before the 
general disturbance had subsided, the mill was again running with 
its full complement. 


INCIPIENT STRIKE AT HOLYOKE, 

Another labor difficulty that could hardly be dignified by the 
term “strike,” occurred in Holyoke, when the plater girls of one 
of the divisions of the American Writing Paper Company de- 
manded more pay, a change in the disposition of the work or 
piece work. The management promptly granted the last demand, 
tut the girls changed their minds and walked out. The trouble 
soon blew over, and a satisfactory agreement has been in operation 
ever since. 


Important Patent Decision 


An important patent decision was handed down early in the 
year by the United States Supreme Court, which determined the 
right of a patentee to demand any price or terms he desired for 
the right to use his invention, 

The case at issue was that of Sidney Henry et al vs. the A. B 
Dick Company. The patentee of an improved printing machine had 
sold the right of user conditional on the purchaser buying his entire 
supplies of ink and other materials from him. It was held that this 
demand was in restraint of trade, and contrary to the Sherman 
law. But the court, while deprecating the facts, held otherwise. 
The judgment in part read: 


The public is always free to take or refuse the patented article 
on the terms imposed. If they be too onerous or not in keeping 
with the benefits the patented article will not find a market. The 
public, by permitting the invention to go unused, loses nothing 
which it had not before, and when the patent expires will be free 
to use the invention without compensation or restriction. 


Suit Against Wall Paper Manufacturers Fails 


A number of wall paper manufacturers, who had been indicted 
under the Sherman law, were tried in Cleveland and acquitted 
on May 24. 

It had been charged that they had conspired to boycott a jobber 
who was known to be a price cutter. It was pleaded in defense 
that the methods of the jobber in question were unsafe and un- 
businesslike, and that the manufacturers independently had refused 
to sell him. As a matter of fact, this act of the manufacturers was 
really one which upheld the very principles of the Sherman law, 
and they should not have been convicted for that very reason. 
But the court heid that they were not even technically guilty. The 
judgment defined clearly the right of a merchant or of an asso- 
ciation of merchants to decline to sell goods to a buyer when in 
his or their judgment his credit or the time did not warrant the 
business risk. 


Paper and Pulp Association of Northern New York 


On April 6, the Paper and Pulp Manufacturers’ Association of 
Northern New York was formed, at the Black River Valley Club, 


Watertown. The following officers were elected: E. B. Sterling, 
of Watertown, president; Thomas Hunter, of Fulton, vice presi- 
dent; H. J. Caswell, of Carthage, secretary and treasurer. The 
first executive committee of the new organization comprised Fran- 
cis M. Hugo, of Watertown; G. H. P. Gould, of Beaver Falls; 
James M. Sexsmith, of Watertown; J. A. Outerson, of Carthage; 
Wooster O. Ball, of Watertown, and E. B. Sterling, ex-officio. 
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MARKET AND STATISTIGAL REPORTS 


News Print Paper 
A review of the news print situation for the year 1912 demon- 
strates that the forecast outlined in the market report in these 
columns a ago was entirely justified. It was then stated 
that the outlook was satisfactory. The figures below prove this 
to have been the condition. 


year 


The importations of Canadian paper averaged: 
Tons Daily 
For first four months 
For second four months 
Par CE Ga I ccc hese aciwcccwndaccadcitnckecegndeount 415 
estimated that the importations of Canadian 
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It can be safely 


paper for 1913 will not exceed an average of 500 tons daily. 


NEWS PRINT PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 
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IQIT, 1912, 
Tons. 

1,366,606 

54,484 


Tons. 


Domestic production 1,426,921 
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84,630 


1,421,093 1,511,451 


1912 increase over 1911—90,358 tons. 
Tons. 


SGI «0 6. 6k 06s tess viiasiiccd FB 28,000 
approximately 


Stock on hand January 1, ror12, 


Stock on hand January 1, 1913, 


0,000 


Increase 


1 
prospective increase in consumption will, 
more than offset this item. 

The outlook is that there will be no increase in the domestic 
production of news print. On the contrary, a number of machines 
that have been producing print paper will probably be changede 


however, quite a little 


to other grades, thereby materially decreasing the domestic pro- 
duction. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the industry has been 
its lack of expansion, a natural effect of the rigid enforcement of 


WRITING PAPER PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 
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Deducting the increased inventory from the increased production, 
gives an 78,000 The 
troubles experienced by the Chicago papers, beginning May 1, 
1912, and continuing for seven months, curtailed the consumption 
of print paper in that city at least 30,000 tons, so that it is fair 
to state that with normal conditions the total increase in con- 
sumpion for 1912 as compared with 1911 would have been 108,000 
tons, or 350 tons daily, equal to 8 per cent. 
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of the McCall bill, misnamed the Reciprocity bill. The 
ack of foresight on the part of otherwise intelligent publishers 
(who are entirely responsible for this un-American legislation) 
is difficult to account for. A continuance of the present policy 
on the part of the Government can have but one result. That 
result is evident to any unbiased person who will give the sub- 
ject such careful thought as it deserves. It is not unlikely that 
within the near future the price which each publisher will pay 
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for his print supply will be dictated by a controlling spirit, per- 
haps located in Montreal; and it is within the bounds of reason 
to expect that the acts of this controlling spirit will have at 
at least the moral support of his Government. 

The production and shipments of news print paper during 
the year as compiled by the American Paper and Pulp Associ- 
ation are herewith summarized by months: 





Normal Capacity, Production, Shipments, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
FOE 4 6 nceviscesesacistucerss 113,913 109,163 110,122 
POROUS oécrucssuisss eicebies 104,850 100,714 102,422 
March ¢ 106,582 105,387 
April 107,132 110,741 
May 116,460 115,568 
June 107,457 103,102 
July 102,097 98,862 
AUBU cecccccccvctecicsecesses 118,287 105,980 100,752 
SOEE acca ritesnebécseddnds 105,096 97,486 95,370 
CUR .n'k 54-c 4 ues enunancwauw lees 117,936 108,964 109,770 
NOWOMBES . hecndecadivansacesveds 113,516 106,715 109,801 


PO ck cnuceawabbednddcen ian 109,625 102,118 105,728 
Chart showing these figures with those of 1911 will be found 


on page 17. 
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BOOK PAPER PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 
1911 (Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 1912 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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year, some of the mills and jobbers reporting volumes of sales 
equaling 1907, the previous banner year, while others had the 
largest business in their history. The year opened with a very 
good demand, which kept up through the summer. In the fall 
same mills reported a slight falling off in trade, but others had 
sufficient orders to run full, and the year closed showing very 
good results. 


The demand was at its best in May, when the mills reported 
shipments amounting approximately to 32,754,000 pounds and at 
its worst in September when only 22,750,000 pounds were sold. 
The lightest record of shipments during the previous year was 
30,982,000 pounds in March and the lowest 20,178,000 in July. 

Mills reporting to the American Paper and Pulp Association 
during the year show a production of 348,118,000 pounds, against 
324,240,000 pounds in 1911. Ninety seven per cent. of the pro- 
duction was shipped in both 1912 and 1911. The normal output 
of the mills during the year under review was 383,862,000 pounds, 
showing an increased normal capacity of 10,191,000 pounds. 


Chart showing the production, shipments and normal output 
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Fine Papers 
The conditions during the past year in “Fine” papers, which 
embraces bonds, linens, ledgers, and writings, have been peculiar 
in this respect, that during the year there were several changes 


in prices, which created considerable stir in the trade handling 
these lines. 


In the early part of May a general advance of about 5 to Io 
per cent. occurred in bonds and writings, which was caused by 
advance in raw materials, and the inauguration of the three tour 
system. 

The following month the manufacturers of No. 1 ledgers re- 
vised their price lists to conform to a more equitable adjustment 
of the paper proportion between the large and small sizes as 
well as the light and heavy weights. As their list prices had re- 
mained the same for over thirty vears, and the change was a 
radical one, it caused a big stir among the larger handlers of these 
lines. 

In the fall, after the trade had become accustomed to the 
advance of the previous spring, another flurry was caused by a 
very decided change in the prices in October of light weight bonds 
and linens, when practically all such papers lighter than sixteen 
folio were advanced to the same price of sixteen folio. This was 
caused by the increasing uses in the last few years of light 
weights for “systems” and manifolding purposes. Formerly the 
sales of these light weights consisted of about 5 to 1o per cent. 
of the ordinary production, but in the last three or four years the 
sales have increased to such an extent with some mills that they 
now amount to 20 to 40 per cent. of the whole production. It 
was found after a very careful calculation that the cost of 
making thirteen folio fully equaled that of sixteen folio, so a 
revision of prices were made in order to prevent an absolute 


loss. 


Trade on the whole was very satisfactory throughout the 
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of mills making fine papers in the United States is given on 


page 17. 


Book Papers 


The demand for book papers during the year just past was 
quite satisfactory, the consumption having been somewhat better 
than during 1911. All of the mills making this grade have been 
able to run practically at full capacity throughout the year, but 
this may be accounted for to some extent by the shutdown of 
the mills in the Kalamazoo region for the greater part of the 
summer on account of a strike. 

Prices have ruled firm, but at no time excessively high. The 
average market price for No. 1 Eastern Supercalendered book 
has been about 4c. and for Machine Finished about 334c.—packed 
in cases. 

While the demand was pretty even throughout every month 
of the year, it was more spirited toward the close and sales 
were at their height in October, when 128,012,000 pounds were 
reported shipped. The demand from then until the close was 
quite in excess of that of any of the other months; July was the 
low month of the year, there being only 102,734,000 pounds dis- 
posed of. The normal output of the mills reporting to the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association during the year amounted to 
1,482,408,000 pounds, of which 1,387,568,000 pounds were actually 
made, and 1,383,870,000 pounds shipped, showing that 93 per cent. 
of the normal production was made and too per cent. of the 
actual production was shipped. The normal production of the 
mills in 1912 exceeded that of 1911 by 85,442,000 pounds, while 
the actual output was 84,428,000 pounds greater. The shipments 
likewise exceeded those in 1911 by 91,796,000 pounds. 

In view of the strong demand for book papers all through 
the year, and especially toward the end, manufacturers making 
same are very optimistic in their views for trading in 1913, but 
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Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chilled Rolls 


PAPER MACHINES 


Rubber, Brass, Copper, Flour, Oil, 
Paint and Ink Mills, Etc. 


CALENDERS 
Furnished complete. Fitted with patent 
ELECTRIC MOTOR LIFT 
HYDRAULIC LIFT 
or RATCHET LIFT 


All operated from floor 


Grinding 


FOR 


i a Rolls of All Sizes, 
Gre ena’ : either MOTOR or 


\E pe BELT DRIVEN 
| EIS 
\y a foo PROVIDED WITH 


PATENT AUTOMATIC 
CROWNING DEVICE 


requiring no guide 


OLD ROLLS REGROUND 
ON SHORT NOTICE 
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it is quite evident that the present capacity of the mills is suf- 
ficient to take care of the market without heavy pressure. 

Chart showing the production, shipments and normal capacity 
of mills during the past two years will be found on page 21. 


Goated Paper 
Though the Coated Paper situation of 1912 was not as bright as 
was predicted, many makers reported a good volume of business all 
during the year. Generally speaking, however, the demand through- 





A glance at the general comparative statement prepared by the 


American Paper and Pulp Association during 1912 on coated paper 
shows that 123,189 tons were manufactured, with a market of 


215 tons more than actually made. The normal output of the 
mills in the United States was 429 tons per day, while the actual 
output amounted to 396 tons, or 92 per cent. of the normal. Dur- 
ing the year the mills making this grade ran on an average of 
twenty-four days a month. January and March were the higgest 
producing months, there being 11,040 tons and 11,019 tons, respec- 





WRAPPING PAPER PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 
1911 (Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 1912 
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out the twelve months fell short of what was expected a few years 
ago. Trading was confined principally to small order transactions. 
This, however, was due primarily to the policy of the manufac- 
turers, who were not adverse to doing business this way, and judg- 
ing from their reports it is evident that more business was trans- 
acted along this line than has usually been the case in previous 
years. 

The recent improvements in printing machinery has affected the 
Coated Paper business to some extent, and developments of the 
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The production began to decline in April, and went 
steadily downward until September, when 8,944 tons were made 
The production increased slightly in October, but the year closed 
with a production of 9,776 tons in December. Chart showing the 
production, shipments and normal capacity of American mills will 


be found on page 25. 


tively, made. 


Manila and Fibre Papers 


Although conditions in the market for manila and fibre 





PAPER BOARD PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 
1911 (Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 1912 
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offset press, on which coated paper cannot be used to advantage, 
is bringing the use of substitutes for this grade into the market. 

According to the report of the vice president of the Coated Paper 
Division of the American Paper and Pulp Association at the con- 
vention in February, 1911, the normal productive capacity of coated 
book paper for 1910 was 240,000 tons, whereas in 1912 the normal 
capacity of the mills was only 133,352 tons. In 1910 there was 
actually produced 180,000 tons, against 123,189 tons in 1912, show- 
ing that in the two years the production has fallen off about 57,000 
tons 
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papers were somewhat better during the past year than in I9II, 
there was not any material change, for the reason that kraft 
papers were being sold in larger quantities and naturally have 
taken away some of the demands for manilas and fibres. 

The year 1912 opened with a slackening demand for fibre and 
other wrapping paper, which was a disappointment after the spurt 
which occurred during the latter months of 1911. A review of the 
trade reports of other branches of business showed, however, that 
the paper trade was no exception to the general rule. A feeling 
of uncertainty existed in the minds of many people in all sections 
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Vickery Patent Laying Machine 


AND 


Hamblet Cutter 


The Layer will greatly increase output of cutter. Save labor. 
ave waste 


Hamblet Machine Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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of the country, and the merchants in general felt that conserva- 
tism for the present would be the keynote of every enterprise. 

The wrapping paper trade is a particularly good index of local 
trade conditions. When factories are running at full capacity the 
manufacturers of wrapping paper always find an ample market for 
their product through the jobbing trade. When the small con- 
sumer, whether he be a farmer or a mechanic, is in a prosperous 
condition, his prosperity is reflected in the amount of money he has 
to spend for the necessities as well as the luxuries of life. Every 
article which is bought is usually put up in some form of wrap- 
ping paper, so it naturally follows that when the people of the 
country are buying liberally the demand for wrapping paper in- 
creases automatically, and the reverse is true as the purchasing 
power of the people diminishes, 

Prices on both manila and fibre papers for the first few months 
of the year were about the same as they were for 1911, and the 
demand for the same period was considered very good. During 
the summer months, however, the demand fell off perceptibly, 


COATED BOOK PAPER PRODUCTION AND 
SHIPMENTS IN 1912 


(Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 
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though prices were pretty well maintained by the majority of the 
mills. From the first to the middle of September the demand began 
to show signs of an improvement and prices were advanced 
from $1 to $2 per ton by some of the mills, and $2 to $2.50 by 
others on regular business. A little later, though, large orders 
were not refused by some of the mills at almost the same price 


1912; but sales exceeded the production by 1,534,000 pounds. lf 
compared with 1911, the production and shipments increased re- 
spectively by 114,929,000 pounds and 127,184,000 pounds. 

The normal capacity of the mills in 1912 was 1,186,732,000 
pounds, against 1,132,496,000 pounds in 1911. During 1912, 100 
per cent. of the shipments were made against 99 per cent. the 
previous year. Likewise 89 per cent. of the normal output was 
both made and shipped, whereas in 1911 only 83 per cent. of the 
normal output was made and 82 per cent. sold. During the past 
year machines were able to run on an average of twenty-three days 
per month, against twenty-two days in IgII. 

Charts showing the monthly production, shipments and normal 
capacity of wrapping paper mills during the past two years, will 
be found on page 23. 


Kraft Paper 


The call for kraft paper during 1912 was reported to be very 
good, and the volume of business transacted showed a decided in- 
crease over that of the previous year. This end of the paper 
industry is growing steadily in the United States and the domestic 
brands are gradually supplanting the imported. Domestic mills 
have had little trouble during the year under review in keeping 
their machines full, and prices ranged around 3.75c. strong through- 
out the year. In January the majority of mills reported suf- 
ficient orders on hand to keep them running for several months. 
At that time they were from four to five weeks behind in their 
orders. This condition kept up until midsummer, when the 
majority of them ran even further behind. At this time many 
manufacturers refused new business at 3.75c. and only quoted to 
their old customers. It was not until around the 1st of December 
that the mills were enabled to catch up to any extent in their 
orders, and at the close of the year they were even running from 
one to two weeks behind. This applies to No. 1 Kraft, as the No. 
2 grade has not yet met with a favorable market. 

Kraft paper appears to have increased considerably in demand, 
but whether it will continue to do so or not is an open question. 
While there is still a large quantity imported, there is also an in- 
creasing amount made in this country. The kraft paper in this 
country varies, however, in quality and appearance to such an extent 
that there is in consequence no uniformity in price, quotations 
varying as much as %c. per pound. The consumer is realizing the 
fact that kraft no longer means what it formeriy did, and that the 
name is no guarantee of great strength. On account of this lack 


TISSUE PAPER PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 
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as the first of the year. During December the demand was small, 
and it looked as if there would be a reduction in price even in 
the face of the high price mills were paying for sulphite pulp, 
but the reduction, as far as could be learned, was not made. 
Reports of wrapping paper manufacturers, which consist chiefly 
of manila fibre papers, show that during the year under re- 
view 1,052,504,000 pounds were actually manufactured during 
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of uniformity many of the jobbers do not push its sale as ener- 
getically as formerly, preferring to devote their efforts to the 
heavier weights of manila and fibres. A number of the mills report 
that they are receiving more orders for heavy weight paper than 
for some time past. 
Imports during the year fell off considerably and at present 
(Continued on page 35.) 
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SURPLUS STOCK ON HAND AT THE END OF EACH MONTH 
1911 (Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 1912 
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PAPER PRODUCTION -AND SHIPMENTS (ALL GRADES) 
1911 (Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 1912 
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PROCTOR BOARD DRYER 


Dries 


Binders’ Board, 
Leather Board, Straw Board, 


Fibre Board and all kinds of Pulp Boards. 


Requires less labor, floor space 


and time than most methods, 
and turns out a better 


product. 
Send for Catalog 21. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


This cut shows a Proctor Board Dryer of Automatic Type. The boards are hung in the 
clamps and carried through the dryer by the conveyor. A tremendous movement 
of warm air dries the board. We also build truck dryers arranged to dry boards 
hanging from hooks or lying flat on trays. 
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A Successful Mill Should Use a Successful Belt 


Our famous ‘‘Test Special’’ brand is especially constructed to meet 
conditions called for in fast running machinery. 


It is made of the best grade duck and ‘the friction is the highest 
obtainable, making the belt of great strength and durability. The 
stretch is reduced to a minimum in the manufacture, resulting in an 
evenness of pull, without loss of power, making the belt the most 
economical on the market. 


Special Belts for Any Purpose Made to Order 


We manufacture (in the highest grade) everything in rubber requisite for 
Paper Mills. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING COMPANY 


91 and 93 Chambers Street New York City 


CHICAGO, ‘ - 130 WEST LAKE STREET ST. LOUIS, : 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . - SAN PRANCISCO, CAL . 
POR ND, ORE. - . . R = SPOKANE, WAS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. = . . wo FIRST AVENUE LONDON, W.C. ENG. 


_ ae 220 eee eee STREET 
129- 


- 11-13 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 





CARRIED IN STOCK AT ALL BRANCH STORES AND BY GOOD SUPPLY HOUSES 
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Cobbs High Pressure Spiral Piston and 
Valve Stem Packing 


STYLE 2 


Cobbs Packing is acknowledged by Engineers to be one of the best high pressure packings on the market. It 
gives splendid results on high and low speed stationary and marine engines, Corliss Valve Stems, high and low air 
pumps and compressors. This packing has a heat and oil resisting core in the centre which is covered with a well 


frictioned duck. The outer cover is a spun jacket made of a very high grade Canadian asbestos. Cobbs Packing is 
also guaranteed not to become hard or score the rods; will remain elastic under all conditions. 


Indestructible White Sheet Packing 


Does the Work at All Times and Under all Conditions 


STYLE 10 


Steam, Oils and Ammonia cost money. Why take chances in using a sheet packing which may do the work? 
There is no question about Indestructible White Sheet. It gives perfect satisfaction on high and low steam pres- 
sures, hot and cold water, ammonia, oils, greases and acids of all kinds. Eliminate your sheet packing troubles by 
sending in your trial order today for Indestructible White Sheet. 


Catalogues which illustrate the most up-to-date line of packings, together with samples, will be sent upon 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING COMPANY 


91 and 93 Chambers Street : 7 New York City 


ST. LOUIS, MO. : _ 26 220 CHESTNUT STREET PITTSBURGH, PA. 420 FIRST AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - 821-823 ARCH STREET SPOKANE, WASH. 157 SOUTH MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. - 130 WEST LAKE STREET PORTLAND, ORE. - - - 40 FIRST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 129-131 FIRST STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


- 232 SUMMER STREET 
LONDON, ENGLAND - - 11-13 SOUTHAMPTON ‘ROW 
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(. B. Stock XYLITE Grease & Oil Co. 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Cable Address: Coles ites A, & Cc, oe 
“XYLITE Union 
BRANCHES : 


London, Paris, Dusseldorf, Brussels, Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
Milian, Kobe 


THE BEST GREASE ON 
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Port Huron, Mich. 


G. B. Stock XYLITE Grease & Oil Co. 
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UNION SCREEN 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S. A. 





EDWIN C. BABBITT and L. VINCENT WELCH, Sales Agents 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCREEN PLATES 


IN THE WORLD 


The Union Bronze (BesPhosphotzed) Screen Plates 


Rolled Brass Screen Plates Union Bronze Suction Plates 


Union Bronze Screws for Screen Plates 








Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to Accurate Gauge. Satistaction Guaranteed 






Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. 
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PLATE COMPANY 


LENNOXVILLE, P. Q., CANADA 





WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
WILLIAMS-GRAY CO., 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WITHAM 
IMPROVED SCREEN PLATE FASTENER 


PATENTED JULY 9, 1903 











The Original The Best 
Recommended by all the Screen Makers 


Over One Thousand in Successful Operation 
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“CABBLE’S WIRES ARE THE BEST”’=>== 


THE 


WILLIAM CABBLE 


EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. 


43 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


OVER HALF CENTURY PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


SUPERIOR 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


WIRE CLOTH 


FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


A TRIAL SOLICITED 


——‘“CABBLE’S WIRES ARE THE BEST” 
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KRAFT PAPER 
(Continued from page 25.) 
there is very little of the foreign grade coming in, 
ception of the glazed one side, 
this country in very small quantities. 
porters disclaim the qualities of the 


with the ex- 
manufactured in 

While many of the im- 
domestic kraft, it is quite 
evident that American made paper of this description is as good, 
if not better, than the foreign. 


which is only 


The demand is growing steadily 
and the outlook is very bright for the future in this line. 

Taking the year as a whole, the jobbers appear to have done a 
large volume of business, and while their expenses are also in- 
creasing annually, they have reason to feel pleased with the profits 
they have made. The manufacturer can also consider that the year 
has been a successful one in respect to the volume of business done, 
but the increasing cost of manufacture must necessarily involve an 
advance in price, and this seems to be inevitable if the present 
demand continues during the remainder of the year. 


Tissue Paper 


The low prices prevailing during 1911 on all grades of tissue 
papers continued until July, 1912, took 
place of from 10 to 15 per cent., but as many of the mills were 
quite booked ahead at the old the effect of the 
advance not fully felt by either the mills or the jobbers 
for two or three months after. In October 
cent. and the year closed fairly 
to orders and 


when a general advance 


heavily prices 
was 
an advance of 5 per 
went into effect on colors, 
factory to most of the mills as 
old contracts for pulp. 


satis- 
prices, based on 
volume further 
better contracts 

supplies have been placed at much higher 
contracts. Ground which 
largely into the cheaper grades being low, the tendency for further 
advances is not so strong in these qualities. 

The increased demand for tissue of various grades for creping, 
toweling, waxing, etc., 


If trade continues in fair 
bly occur in the near 
for sulphite and other 


prices than ex 


advances will proba- 


future on grades, as new 


‘(piring wood, enters so 


has enabled 


several mills to make good 
contracts for paper for these purposes, and this makes the market 
somewhat stronger, as it withdraws from competition a considera- 
ble tonnage. 

There was also quite a good demand for light weight special- 
ties, fifteen to twenty pounds, 
cover their machines 


which has enabled some mills to 
to better advantage than with an all tissue 
product. So that, taken as a whole, with both the 
mills and the jobbers are much more favorable than they were 
a year ago, the only difficulty at present being that many are four 
to six weeks behind on their deliveries. 

Records that during the year there were 116,714,000 
pounds of tissue paper manufactured in the United States. Ship- 
ments during the twelve months amounted to 116,320,000 pounds 
In 191r there were 90,350,000 manufactured and 88,976,000 sold. 
During the 


conditions 


show 


months under 
5,026,000 pounds per day 
pounds, 
parison 
normal 


twelve review the normal output was 
, but the mills only manufactured 4,518,000 
showing that 91 per cent. of normal was made. A com- 
with years shows that in 1911, 78 per cent. of 
77 per cent. in 1910, 82 per cent. of 
normal was made and 81 per cent. sold, and in 1909, 83 per cent. 
of normal was made and 83 per cent. sold. In 1912 machines were 
kept running on an average of twenty-two days per month, against 
an average of twenty days in IgQII. 

The manufacture of tissues steadily increased in tonnage from 
the beginning of the year. In January 4,115 tons were made, in 
April 4,673 tons, in July 4,713 tons, in September 5,044 tons and 
in December 5,379 tons. Shipments corresponded very 
with the production the year closed with 
shipped of the product. 

Chart showing production shipments and normal capacity of 
tissue paper mills will be found on page 25. 


previous 


was made and sold; 


favorably 


and 100 per cent. 
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Paper Bags 

The conditions existing in the paper bag industry in I912 were 
not encouraging from the manufacturers’ standpoint. The large 
purchases made in the latter part of 1911 in anticipation of an 
advance on January 1 caused the market to remain 
settled condition for the first three months of the year. 

For a time after this normal conditions prevailed, but owing to 
a decrease in orders prices again declined. 

The latter part of the year was characterized by a downward 
tendency in prices. This, possibly, on account of the fear of a still 
iurther decline, caused an unsettled feeling in the trade that de- 
terred it from anticipating its requirements to the extent that the 
low prevailing prices warranted. 

The consumption of paper bags is but little affected by an ad- 
vance or decline in prices, and the estimated stocks on hand are, 
if anything, less than in the early ga of the year 1912. 


in an un- 


IMPORTS OF PRINTING PAPER INTO 
THE UNITED STATES 


(Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 
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“*The Original Fan 
of the Many Blade Pian.” 


Ee cas AND VENTILATING FANS 


Are economical to install because they deliver as much 
air as the ordinary steel plate fan twice the size. 


Are economical in the consumption of power because 
of their high mechanical efficiency. 

Are economical to maintain because of their strong and 
rigid construction. 

Ask for Bulletin No. 340-PT descriptive of ‘‘Sirocco”’ Fans and Blowers. 


ABC C ertial Set iting 


(Variable Speed) 


Control the speed of paper machines with a variance 
of less than ene-half of one per cent. 


No power is transmitted through the speed changing 
mechanism except as required to drive governor. 


The self-oiling feature of “ABC” Engines makes them 
almost self-attending machines, running continuously from 
3 months to 2 years without adjustment or adding new 
oil to original supply. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 334-PT on “ABC” Engines. 


es a © 


STEAM TRAPS 


Keep paper drying machine cylinders free and clear of con- 
densation, leaving the full area for the transmission of 
heat, resulting in greater drying capacity. 

New Catalogue No. 352-PT containing complete description of 
“Detroit” Traps mailed upon request. 


If you don’t know the exact size of apparatus required 
for your needs, write us full particulars and our 
Engineering Department will gladly help you to select 
the proper equipment. : 2 33 33 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY 


DETROIT. MICH. 
U. S. A. 


Canadian Sirocco Company, Limited, Windsor, Ontario, 
Manufacturers for Canada 


” 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


WATER OUTLET 
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IMPORTS OF PULP, PAPER AND PAPER STOCK 
DIAGRAMS SHOWING ANNUAL TONNAGE DuriING SEVEN YEARS ENpep DECEMBER 31, IQI2. 


WRITING PAPER IMPORTS TISSUE PAPER IMPORTS 


(Figures Expressed in Hundred Tons) (Figures Expressed in Hundred Tons) 


PARCHMENT PAPER IMPORTS SURFACE COATED PAPER IMPORTS 


(Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) (Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 


PULPJIMPORTS—ALL GRADES PULP IMPORTS—CHEMICAL BLEACHED 


(Figures Expressed in Hundred Thousand Tons) (Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 


PULP IMPORTS—CHEMICAL UNBLEACHED 


(Figures Expressed in Thousand Tons) 


PULP IMPORTS— MECHANICAL GROUND 


(Figures Expressed in Hundred Thousand Tons)z i {iy 


PULP WOOD IMPORTS 
(Figures Expressed in Hundred Thousand Cords) 


IMPORTS OF OLD RAGS AND CUTTINGS 


(Figures Expressed in Thousand,Tons) 
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Hamilton Corliss Variable Speed Engines 


are designed for the most exacting PAPER MAKING PROCESS, and their remarkable 
popularity shows they are BUILT RIGHT. 


For any ratio of speeds up to 150 R. P. M., maximum, they are equipped with 
RELEASING TYPE GRAVITY VALVE GEAR with vacuum dash-pots, but when the 
maximum speed exceeds 150 
they are equipped with NON- 

RELEASING TYPE OF 
VALVE GEAR, and in either 
design the variable speed con- 
trolis PERFECT. The maxi- 
mum range of speed in both 
cases is as high as 7 to l. 

HAMILTON CORLISS 
CONSTANT SPEED ENGINES 


need no comment, as they are more exten- 
sively used than any other engincs built. 

Let us show you some installations and 
prove their merit. Bulletin P. T. J. 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 


Offices in All Large Cities 


Hamilton Globe 
Digester and 
Cooker 


(MADE OF CAST IRON 
OR SEMI-STEEL 


For any reasonable Pressure 
or Capacity 


Bulletin ‘‘ PT] ” 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 
Offices in All Large Cities 
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PAPER STOCK 
Mechanical Ground Wood Pulp 


In reviewing the market for ground wood pulp during 1912, 
the year stands out as one of the few of recent years that had 
no period of short water prolonged enough to create an active 
demand for this item, with the attendant high prices. The late 
fall and early winter demand of the previous year practically 
cleaned up the accumulated surplus and buying was spirited until 
the spring of the year under review, but confined chiefly to those 
mills which are always in the market for their varying require- 
ments. . 





Low water in April created the fear with some manufacturers 
of a summer shortage, and pulp was for a time fairly active, 
with the tendency on the part of mills making it for sale to 
hold out for higher prices. These hopes of a better market were, 
however, dissipated later by abundant rain, and as the average 
river flow was above the normal, there was no time during the 
year when pulp mills could unload all of the accumulated tonnage 
In consequence this left more than the usual supply to be carried 
over into the new year. 

This quantity, however, was not so great as would have been 
under like conditions in previous years, as some of the former 
large sellers of Canadian pulp have, by the installation of paper 
machines, become themselves consumers and thereby converted 
into paper and cash what otherwise would have been an enor- 
mous pile of pulp. 

Taken as a whole the year has not been one of great profit 
to the pulp mills. 

The total rainfall during the year amounted to 32.99 inches, 
5.20 inches less than in 1911. Up to December 31, 1911, the 
average rainfall for forty-one years was recorded at 43.81 inches, 
but the falling off in 1912 brings the average for forty-two years, 
ended December 31, 1912, down to 43.65 inches. A table showing 
the average monthly rainfall during the past ten years will be 
found on page 89 of this issue. 


Chemical Pulp 


A review of the conditions of the chemical pulp industry during 
the past year is very interesting when compared with the situa- 
tion as it was in 1911. At the beginning of the year prices were 
considered by the paper makers to be very high and not likely to 
last for any considerable length of time. As a result many manu- 
facturers withheld making their purchases, or closing contracts 
for their supplies for the following year, with most unsatisfactory 
results to themselves. Not only were the prices fully maintained, 
but they advanced considerably. Where a good, foreign bleached 
sulphite pulp was selling at $2.85 ex dock, the port of arrival, 
the paper manufacturer at the close of the year paid 3.10c., an 
advance of $5.00 per ton. Unbleached, strong pulps, which were 
ruling a year ago at 2c. likewise sold at the close for 2.30c., an 
advance of about $6 per ton; and unbleached and easy bleaching 
pulps advanced from 2.10c. te 2.45c. Kraft pulps, which were 
selling at 1.85c. early in 1912 advanced $5 per ton, and closed 
at 2.10C. 

The advance, in spite of its being large, is not claimed exces- 
sive, by the makers, who say it only permits a narrow margin of 
profit. These advances are attributed to the fact that wood is 
getting more and more scarce year by year and farther away 
from the pulp mills, thus requiring a larger cost to make it 
available. Ocean freights, coal, chemicals and labor—have all 
shared in the advance so that the prices obtained to-day are 
only reasonable in view of the higher cost of manufacturing. 

In 1907, just prior to the panic, prices of pulps were fully as 
high as they were in 1912. At that time prices were more or 
less artificially inflated owing to an industrial boom which was 
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prevailing practically throughout the entire world. When the 
panic came it reduced prices in all lines, particularly in the pulp 
and paper business, to a level below the cost to manufacture and 
many pulp and paper mills had to keep going simply to convert 
their products into money, regardless of cost or profit. 

Comparatively few pulp mills have been erected in the last 
few years and but very modest additions have been made to 
existing plants; as a result the enormous consumption of paper 
seems to have about caught up with the over production of pulp, 
and it is a fact that some paper mills have been hard pushed to 
obtain a pulp satisfactory in quality, regardless of price. 

What the future has in store for the pulp and paper manufac- 
turer is, of course, unknown. At the same time every one looks 
forward complacently to the prospects as it is not likely that either 
industry will suffer from any trade depressions in the near future. 

A great deal will depend on what the Democratic Congress will! 
do at Washington this spring. If they will have an eye open to 
the prosperity of the manufacturers in this country paper manu- 
facturers can all face the future with perfect equanimity. There 
is every reason to believe that Congress will be reasonable and 
accord to the paper business a certain measure of protection, which 
it still requires. It is thought that the tariff on pulp will probably 
be reduced, if not done away with altogether, so as to enable 
the paper manufacturers to compete with the manufacturers of 
the world, by enabling them to obtain their pulp and other raw 
materials at as low a price as possible. 

At present the visible supply of chemical pulps is decidedly 
limited and it is safe to state that all mills in Europe, manufac- 
turing pulp for sale, are sold out for at least 90 per cent. of their 
product for 1913. In this country the mills making pulp for sale 
appear to be entirely sold out for the whole of this year and, 
therefore, quantities are exceedingly limited. It is fortunate for 
the paper manufacturer that most of his wants for this year have 
already been covered as the tendency is still very much in favor of 
the pulp manufacturer. The advance in pulps is an inevitable 
forerunner of an advance in the price of papers and this must 
come to recompense the manufacturer for his higher cost of raw 
materials. 

In 1906 Sweden exported to the United States 24,682,560 pounds 
wood pulp at a value of $461,114. In 1912 these figures are 
respectively 238,613,758 and $3,418,738. An increase in seven years 
of 650 per cent. in value and in quantities approximately 900 per 
cent. The other countries also show a decided increase up to 
and including 1911, but here is a decline with the exception of 
Sweden, who, at the end of 1912, was the largest shipper of wood 
pulp to the United States. 

The reason for the decrease in the importation of chemical 
bleached pulp during 1912 was that the market abroad was very 
large and the European buyers covered themselves earlier than 
the mills in this country. On that account the largest domestic 
manufacturers of chemical pulp increased their production con- 
siderably and sold mostly bleached, having before manufactured 
considerable quantities of unbleached. 

The outlook, provided the volume of business continues as it 
has for some time past, is decidedly for the maintenance of the 
present level of prices. 


Domestic Rags 

All descriptions in this market during the year 1912 met with 
a ready call and at no time during the entire interval were collec- 
tions sufficiently heavy to cause any accumulations of record. 

The demand for roofing stocks was particularly brisk about No- 
vember, but it was only of a few weeks’ duration, during which 
time values advanced considerably. However, when the roofing 
mills obtained the full supply demand dropped off again and the 
year closed at levels even below the beginning. Dark cotton satin- 
ettes also advanced fully 50 per cent, but fell back to previous 
levels. 
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The Tyler Fourdrinier Wires 
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‘*The word ‘TYLER’ means quality in all grades of Double Crimped Wire Cloth, 
which can be supplied in any mesh from Iron, Steel, Brass, Copper and Phosphor 
Bronze wire.”’ 


This is especially true in Fourdrinier Wires where the fabric is delicate and needs 
the strength of the best quality of wire and construction. 


Take it year in and year out, the Tyler wires will show the greatest average life 
and produce the largest average in tonnage of paper. 


A large stock of the Tyler Cylinder Faces and Washer Wires in the standard 
meshes and widths is carried in readiness for quick shipments. 


Write Department ‘‘M” for a complete catalogue of Tyler Woven Wire products. 


ihe W..>. Lyler company 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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New rags were in active demand during the second half of the 
year, during which time prices advanced from 10 to 20 per cent. 
New white shirt cuttings ruled comparatively firm throughout the 
period under review, but the prices on both No. 1 and No. 2 
advanced from $1 to $2 by the end of the year. Fancy shirt cut- 
tings enjoyed a good demand during the twelve months and prices 
ruled firm on an even basis. New mixed cottons were not in as 
active demand as shirt cuttings, though trading was maintained 
on a normal basis. New soft black cottons reflected a strong 
tone and the year closed with values somewhat in advance of the 
beginning. New light seconds enjoyed only a fair inquiry. 

Black cotton stockings, which at the beginning of the year were 
weak and inactive, picked up in the summer and enjoyed a strong 
demand during the remaining months, 

The supply of No. 1 and 2 whites was quite limited and collec- 
tions were hardly sufficient to meet the steady demand throughout 
the year. Street soiled whites also were very limited, but trading 
was not quite as brisk as in No. t and No. 2 whites. 

Generally speaking, there were no accumulations reported in 
any quarter for any description of old or new rags, the demand 
being well supplied from daily collections. 


Imported Rags 

The market on imported rag stock has been very active during 
the past vear. New cuttings of standard packings were readily 
absorbed by the mills, and in many instances premiums were paid 
over the high prices prevailing. The peculiar feature was that, 
despite the lower prices for raw cotton, the shoddy manufacturers 
consumed large quantities of hosiery clips and other cotton cut- 
tings, fit for that purpose, who could afford to pay prices beyond 
the reach of the paper manufacturers. 

Old rags have shown unusual fluctuations, and for all grades, 
new high levels were established, as not experienced in years. 
This demand was due to the good demand on the part of con- 
sumers and the light offerings by the packers abroad. 

Business among the paper manufacturers in Europe was very 
brisk, and the mills had much trouble in getting their supply of 
raw material. Between the demand on the part of importers and 
European mills the packers were constantly pressed for delivery, 
and in many cases the filling of orders was much delayed. The 
shipping conditions were also anything but satisfactory, due to the 
heavy ocean traffic and labor troubles among longshoremen in 
various European ports. 

“As for the market in rags during this year,” said a prominent 
importer the other day, “it is extremely difficult to foretell condi- 
tions. While some of the mills claim to be well stocked, owing 
to heavy purchases made last fall, and at present decline to pay 
the high prices asked by the packers for future delivery, there are 
quite a number of mills that keep on buying, which do not, as a 
tule, make contracts, and this keeps the market fairly steady.” 

The most important feature is the unusual advance in freight 
rates over the past year, and the increase is added to the prices 
by the packers. The collection of old rags at present is very light, 
owing to the severe weather conditions this winter on the other 
side, and stocks are very low. The quotations furnished by the 
packers are in many instances above last year’s high value, and it 
looks as if the present values will be maintained, especially as the 
European manufacturers have placed large contracts over the 
year. Ordinarily, the spring collections would tend to weaken 
prices, but this remains to be seen, as the European paper manu- 
facturers have placed large contracts over the year at prevailing 
figures. 

In view of the fact that shipments from the other side arrive 
over here in a great number of cases much delayed and consider- 
ing the political troubles on the other side, it would seem advisable 
for consumers to keep a fairly good stock on hand in order to 
meet possible emergencies. 
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Old Waste Paper 


The year 1912 opened up rather inauspiciously for the paper 
stock men. This was particularly true as regards the lower grades 
of stock, and after all is said and done these lower grades make 
up 75 per cent. of the waste paper marketed. The number of mills 
using this lower class of stock exceeds both in tonnage and num- 
bers all the other paper mills using waste paper combined. 


The demand for all grades of paper stock was rather slow dur- 
ing the first quarter of the past year, and it was not until along 
about the beginning of summer that the market took on a firm 
tone and prices began to climb. Up ‘o within a very few years 
trices of paper stock were generally much lower in the summer 
months than at any other time of the year. This was probably due 
to the fact that it was customary for householders at this time of 
the year to clean out their accumulations, and as a result there was 
usually a larger quantity on the market. The reverse, however, 
has been the case for the past three or four years. Paper stock 
dealers have seen the price lower in January for the past three or 
four years than in June. Last year was no exception. For in- 
stance, in January the price of Mixed Papers, as quoted in the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, was 20c. per cwt., while in June it was 3oc. 
per cwt. If a fair standard of prices could be maintained for 
waste paper, prices which would be fair to the mills and fair to the 
packers, it would be better for all concerned. Extreme prices either 
way is bound to react harmfully on the industry. When prices are 
too low the packer is dissatisfied, and when boom prices obtain the 
mills are put to the task of trying to hold their own, There seems 
to be growing among mill owners and stock men a mutual respect 
of each other’s interests. This is probably due to a closer personal 
relationship and a desire to co-operate. In this connection the 
stock men’s association has established a standard of quality which 
has met the approval of mill men generally, so that quality is an 
established fact, and mills ordering goods today know just what 
to expect when they place an order. 


Hard White Shavings remained practically at the same price 
throughout the winter, spring and early fall, but in the latter part 
of September, when sulphate and soda pulps advanced, they like- 
wise strengthened about $5 per ton. Conditions of the Soft White 
Shavings market was about the same, they advancing about $3 
toward the close of the year. 


Book stocks remained steady in price until middle summer, when 
an advance of $3 to $4 per ton was noted. The supply on hand 
was scarce, but the strike of the mills at Kalamazoo tended to 
ease the market up, and prices soon went back to their old levels. 
The same was the case with manila stocks. 

From January until May prices of Box Board Chips ruled 
around 30c., but the demand picked up in the early summer, and 
by September prices ranged around 45c. Bogus Wrappers were 
in good demand all through the year, and values ranged from 4oc. 
at the beginning to Soc. at the close. 

Folded News stocks met with a slow demand during the first six 
months of the year, but during the second half prices advanced 
under the influences of a good inquiry from 35c. to 55c. 

“Manipulation on the part of mill owners,’ said a prominent 
stock dealer a few days ago, “for the purpose of keeping the prices 
of stock down without regard to market condition or the law of 
supply and demand is violation of the spirit of the law of the land 
as is generally recognized today, and is bound to come to grief in 
the end. A pooling by several mill owners for the purpose of de- 
pressing prices is conceded today to be as unlawful as for the same 
men to get together for the purpose of boosting prices of their 
t-roduct by pooling their sales.” 


Stock dealers generally have very little to complain about on 
this score, however, for the practice if it does obtain is confined 
to a very few mill owners interested in particular paper industries. 


NE a Hen. 
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~ ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO, BOSTOm MASS 


MILTON LEATHER BOARD CO., MILTON, N. H. 
I. W. Jones, Engineer 


Our latest publication, “ Notes on the Construction and 
Repair of Reinforced Concrete” is especially 
valuable to Paper Mill Men 


Our work for various paper and pulp manufacturers has indicated to us that the state- 
ment of a few simple facts regarding reinforced concrete might be of help to paper mill 
men, therefore, after carefully investigating certain questions, such as the wearing of 
various floor surfaces in paper mills, we have prepared the publication “Notes on the 
Construction and Repair of Reinforced Concrete,” price $1.00. Those who have seen the 
publication seem to appreciate it. It covers our experience of 19 years of specializing in 
reinforced concrete, practically the life of the industry. 

Our most recent reinforced concrete paper mill work includes the dam and mill for 
the Milton Leather Board Co., Milton, N. H. The use of concrete for beater tubs and 
wet machine vats is a feature of this plant well worth investigation by prospective build- 
ers. Some of the other paper mills for whom we have executed contracts are 


Byron Weston Co. Parsons Pulp & Lumber Co. 
Crane Paper Co. Keith Paper Co. 

Woronoco Paper Co. Shawmut Mfg. Co. 
Androscoggin Pulp Co. The Katahdin Pulp & Paper Co. 
J. Spaulding & Sons Co. Strathmore Paper Co. 


We trust that you recognize the fact in reinforced concrete work that good workmanship 
is the chief requisite, and when contemplating any work of this character you will confer 
with us. 


ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Contracting Engineers Specializing in Concrete 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Bagging 

The condition of the bagging market over the year just passed 
has been very satisfactory to the packers of both foreign and 
domestic lines. 

The demand for all grades has held firm, and collections have 
been absorbed freely by consumers—no accumulations being noted 
at the close of the year. 

Toward the end of the year the market reflected a lively aspect, 
owing to the fact that the roofing mills came into the market and 
developed a demand for roofing stock. This cleaned up spots 
stocks of bagging, more especially the lower grades of mixed 
bagging. The demand was so unusual that the packers of low 
grades changed their packings and mixed the low and medium 
grades with satinet rags at an advance in value of from 25 to 
50 per cent. After the demand was satisfied the market fell off 
slightly from the extreme high prices. The effect of this boom 
was to stimulate the general market and the year closed at a 
considerable advance in all grades over prices prevailing earlier 
in the year. 

The use of gunny bagging for paper making is almost a thing 
of the past, though a few mills still use it in a small way. The 
high prices paid by manufacturers for spinning, shoddying and 
other purposes has put the-price beyond the reach of the ordinary 
paper maker. The action of the Government in assessing duty 
has also helped to take gunny bagging out of the hands of the 
mills making jute papers. 

Sound bagging was in good demand all through the year, and 
good packings found a ready sale at advance prices. 

The consumption of wool tares was fully up to the supply, and 
there was no surplus in packers’ hands. 


The general trend of the bagging market toward the final 
months of the year was at higher levels, the law of supply and 
demand still being effective. Packers entered the new year with 
quotations much in advance of previous years. This is no doubt 
in sympathy with the general advance which has taken place in 
practically all grades of paper mill fibres. 


Twines 

The cordage fibre market during the year under review reflected 
many changes and prices have risen in all descriptions from 10 
to 60 per cent. A comparison of the current prices with those 
prevailing a year ago shows that in most instances the rise in 
prices of manufactured goods was not as great as that of the 
advances in raw materials. Hard fibres advanced from 60 to 
120 per cent,, while the greatest advance in the price of the 
manufactured goods was only 60 per cent. 

As most of the advance has taken place in the last three months, 
it is not surprising that the prices of cordage have fallen so 
far short of reflecting the advance in the cost of fibre. Soft 
fibres also advanced, with the single exception of Italian hemp, 
the price of which is now from 18 to 20 per cent. lower than 
the abnormally high prices of a year ago—the highest ruling for 
forty years. With the exception of Italian. hemp, all the leading 
soft fibres, even jute, which a year ago rafed at what was re- 
garded as relatively high prices, show important advances during 
the past twelve months. 

Manufactured goods have advanced because of the foregoing 
appreciation in the value of raw material. Manila fibre, for ex- 
ample, cost from 96.8 to 120 per cent. more than it did a year 
ago, while first grade manila, cordage has advanced only 60.6 
per cent., but sisal fibre has advanced 62.1 per cent., but sisal 
rope, first and third grades, advanced only 4o and 47.6 per cent., 
respectively. Some grades of jute fibre show and advance of only 
3.7 per cent. over the price of a vear ago. 
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NEW YORK MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Various price changes have taken place in the miscellaneous items 
used at the paper mills and several of the markets have remained 
unsettled throughout the entire year. Bleaching powder was 
z.ffected by foreign labor troubles which caused delayed contract 
shipments and many domestic dealers were forced to buy in the 
open market to keep specifications. Caustic soda, soda ash and 
glycerine were subjected to keen competition and prices favored 
Luyers. Brimstone, china clay, barytes, alum, ultramarine blues, 
etc., maintained a uniform price schedule. Paraffine wax advanced 
in sympathy with petroleum. Rosins declined during the last half 
of the year owing to the continued easing off of turpentine prices 
and the desire of holders to liquidate stocks. In the aggregate, 
the movement of chemicals to the paper mills is described as nor- 
inal if not slightly in excess of 1912. Car shortage, labor disturb- 
ances, and the Presidential campaign all exerted more or less in- 
fluence on demand, but at the end of the year combined shipments 
showed up satisfactorily. Importations of some items have de- 
creased because of the congestion of foreign freight which resulted 
from labor disturbances on the European seaboard and the un- 
settled political conditions in Turkey. Ocean freight rates recorded 
the greatest advance in years and this was fully reflected in the 
extent of arrivals 


Alum 


Prices quoted by manufacturers at the outset were maintained 
throughout the entire year, and the output moved steadily into con- 
tract distributing channels. 
pound. 


Lump alum was held at 1%c. per 
Ground brought 1.85c. and powdered 2%c, in car lots; 
smaller quantities commanded premiums according to size of pur- 
chase. In the lower grades of sulphate of alumina goc. per cwt 
was the prevailing car price, while high grades sold at 1%4c. Many 
of the paper mills, color factories and filter plants booked yearly 
contracts in the desirable grades late in 1911. It is asserted that 
the volume of contract business placed was sufficient to absorb 
the entire output of some of the largest producers, thereby insur- 
ing a uniform price schedule through the elimination of competi- 
tion. At intervals, resales were made by second hands who were 
in a position to offer an occasional small quantity at the car lot 
price, but demand was always equal to offerings and serious accu- 
mulations in first or second hands never materialized. 


Barytes 

Domestic production has been curtailed to some extent owing 
te the difficulty experienced in securing sufficient labor. In Mis- 
souri especially the high cost of labor at the mines has proved a 
serious problem. Demand continued normal on the average and 
at times consumers were put to some inconvenience by delayed 
deliveries due to car shortage and labor troubles at producing 
points. Importations of foreign sorts show an increase, total 
arrivals for the period under review being the largest recorded in 
recent years. Contract prices have remained uniform at $18.50 to 
$22.50 per ton for imported and $16 to $17 for domestic. Off 
grades commanded $12.50 to $14 per ton, according to quantity and 
quality. Importations for non-manufactured barytes for the past 
live fiscal years were as follows: 


Tons. 
CD oh pct whee bind uae aledands sae ccd et was enceneeeoukhewe crane 18,118 
Co Pee ee PTO TT ETT TT CC CERT TT POE ee 13,378 
BOND sic cccesssedeet cv eseebdscdeacedsceciic teenesudecddeeeeceadade 10,620 
IEE occ set enddesedencdedbkceeseess hiaelde<eaa settee 18,395 
SER naan sabndcdsee 20,988 


Bleaching Powder 

Contract prices for shipments remained unaltered at 1.20c. to 
1.25c., but quotations for spot bleach were subjected to irregular 
strength all year. At the outset spot bleach brought 1.20c. for 
irime under a moderate demand. Inquiries increased in February 
and quotations advanced to 1.22%c. In March a serious coal 
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7 times change but 
year after year, for 
sixty-three years, Brown's 
Linen Ledger Paper has 
remained the standard. It 
is accepted everywhere as 
the most desirable and the 
altogether reliable paper 
for record books and ledg- 
ers, whose records must 
be preserved. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY *?4MS: BERKSHIRE counry, mass. 


Fac-simile of water-mark which is in each sheet 
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strike in England reduced the supply from that country, consumers 
were forced to replenish stocks with domestic and German and 


prices moved further upward to 1.25c¢. All through the remainder 


of the spring English bleach was scarce and the market continued 
frm. Prices would doubtlessly have advanced if competition had 
not grown keen. In June, however, available stocks were brought 
exceedingly low level. 
the market stiffened materially. 


to an Holdings were scattered and 
At this time the shipchandlers’ 
strike broke out along the foreign seaboard and ocean freight rates 
advanced sharply, thereby making it difficult to secure foreign 
Meanwhile, sellers marked up spot quotations to 1.60c., 
which proved to be the high mark for the year. During the last 
half of the period under review, the tendency was firm, although 
competition resulted in a gradual lowering of values. In July, 
r.4oc. was quoted and in August 1.30c. Increased activity in in- 
dustrial sources during the last quarter kept demand steady and a 
rairly uniform market prevailed at 1.35c. 
was estimated at 60,000 tons. Importations were slightly over 
36,037 tons. 


stocks. 


Domestic production 


In the following table are the high and low prices for spot bleach 
for each month from January, 1909, to December 31, 1912: 


1909. 





1910. 19It. 1912. 
H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. 

TES sence 1.35 1.20 1.30 1.20 Be 1.30 1.20 1.20 
February 35 +4¥.20 1.30 1.20 I 1.25 1.22% 1.20 
Maren cccwes 1.35 1.20 1.30 1.20 I 1.25 I 1.22% 
Pa ccccses 1.35 1.20 1.30 1.25 I 1.20 I 1.20 
MRF vetcwese 35 1.20 1.30 1.20 I 1.17% 1 1.20 
June -35 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.17% 1 1.25 
Jelly seccccce 1.35 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.15 I 1.30 
August ....s< Se 2520 1.30 1.25 1.15 1.30 I 1.30 
September ... 1.35 1.20 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.30 1.35 1.20 
October ..... 1.40 1.20 $.86 23.95 1.30 1.30 1.3 1.30 
November ... 2.50 1.40 1.45 1.30 1.22% 1.30 1.35 1.30 
December ... 2.05 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.22% 1.22% 1 1.30 





In the following table will be found the importations of bleach 
for the last five years: 


Pounds. 
BOUG  cicccticiviccadgdaneestwdeidcqcbeanéds ane henstaavenenbevaen 90,096,813 
QOD cccvcieccieccheguedteundabtiesebadvaetecaseeusnaenknawas 83,376,089 
GOED 0c cadces deeekstndedereeeecteldonsdncunethetanateantes 93,838,195 
SPEE cakcccercesccsccdecndecacsecdsveaeegs cbncatesianédeucaus 99,478,325 
1912 


Blues (Ultramarine) 

The advanced cost of raw materials has been reflected in a firm 
market for finished products all through the past year. At inter- 
vals dealers experienced difficulty in meeting contracts, as available 
supplies were drained to abnormally low levels. Consumers were 
not distressed to any measurable extent, as many covered the year’s 
requirements by standing contracts. It is asserted, however, that 
sellers would have advanced quotations on additional offerings if it 
was not for the keen state of competition that existed in trade 
circles. Quotations were confined to a schedule extending from 5c. 
according to grade and quantity. Importations of ultra- 
marine blue in pulp or mixed with water for the fiscal year 
amounted to 745,091 pounds, compared with 685,983 pounds in 1911. 


Brimstone (Sulphur) 
during the past year have favored domestic pro- 
ducers and it is estimated that nearly 300,000 tons of sulphur have 
been consumed industrially in this country. 


73+274,026 


to 15¢. 


Conditions 


Early in the year pro- 
longed troubles along the European seaboard resulted in a conges- 
tion of miscellaneous freight which grew to such enormous propor- 
tions that transportation rates were increased substantially. This 
tended to make the importation of Sicilian sulphur into the United 
States an unprofitable proposition and shipments gradually fell off 
until the movement became almost nil. Combined with high ocean 
freight rates was the demoralized condition of Italian trade caused 
by the war with Turkey. Under these circumstances, American 


laines experienced a steady demand but producers at no time 


showed a desire to advance quotations. 
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The domestic market opened the year at $22 to $22.50 per long 
ton, according to point of delivery and continued unchanged. The 
advents leading up to the Presidential election seemed to stimulate 
the consuming inquiry and ‘while offerings were always sufficient to 
satisfy any additional wants, there were times when deliveries were 
delayed. This condition was greatly accentuated late in the fall when 
a congestion of freight in the Southwest and a shortage of rolling 
stock kept both buyers and sellers on the anxious seat. Difficulties 
proved of temporary existence, however, and the market toward 
the close rapidly assumed a normal condition. 

On several occasions during the year sensational stories appeared 
regarding the debut of a new producing concern in the Southwest. 
It is true that a new company has been organized and has taken 
over a town called Freeport, Tex. According to authoritative 
advices on this new exploitation, the sulphur mining industry at 
reeport is more or less in a preliminary stage of development, the 
preparations have been made for carrying it on, and the claims 
that are set forth by the promoters of the new project indicate 
that it may reach very large proportions. While there is being pro- 
jected in connection with the development of this mineral resource 
the establishment of the new town of Freeport and the opening 
to traffic of a deep water port, together with other plans for the 
establishment of industrial enterprises, all of which are more or less 
of a boom nature, it is claimed by men who are in touch with the 
sulphur mining feature of the big general development scheme that 
it is based on a solid footing and that this underground deposit is 
destined, with proper exploitation, to take front rank among the 
sulphur producing properties of the world. 


Attention to the sulphur possibilities of this section was attracted 
a few years ago when several wells that were bored in search of 
oi] upon Bryan Heights, a natural mound, situated near Freeport 
and about three miles from the Gulf of Mexico, penetrated at a 
depth of 700 to goo feet a deposit of sulphur. The Swenson Syndi- 
cate acquired the land upon which this sulphur is situated and 
began systematic testing of the extent of the subterranean bed. 
The syndicate bored a number of wells, thoroughly exploring all 
parts of the mound. This mound is 15 to 20 feet higher than the 
surrounding plain and embraces an area of about 1,000 acres. It 
is claimed that the test holes which the syndicate put down proved 
the entire mound to be underlaid with the sulphur deposit. While 
no estimate of the probable tonnage of this bed has been announced, 
it is stated that the available supply is practically unlimited. In 
fact, the claim is made by the interested parties that it is the largest 
known deposit of sulphur in the world. 


The Swenson Syndicate, in connection with its other projects, is 
preparing to engage in crude oil development and traffic on a large 
scale. It has acquired, according to reports, tracts of land in the 
producing oil fields adjacent to Tampico, Mex., and will develop 
same by putting down a number of wells. Crude oil will be 
brought from Tampico to Freeport on the syndicate’s own line of 
tank vessels. It is reported that it has in contemplation also the 
establishment here of a large oil refinery. 


Regarding the Sicilian trade, there is little of new interest to 
state. Seven or eight years ago the imports of Sicilian sulphur 
amounted to more than 100,000 long tons. With the growth of the 
sulphur industry in Louisiana, the imports of Sicilian sulphur in the 
United States have become almost a negligible quantity. The pro- 
duction of sulphur in the United States for 1910 was 255,534 tons, 
valued at $4,605,112, the great bulk of which came from Louisiana. 
he mining of sulphur in Louisiana is an interesting process. The 
sulphur deposit, situated near Lake Charles, lies about 440 feet 
lbeneath the surface and is about 100 feet thick. Beds of quick- 
sand overlying the sulphur render the sinking of shafts impossible, 
and the sulphur is therefore pumped to the surface. A well is 
driven through the numerous strata to the sulphate-impregnated 


-teds in much the same manner as is usual in sinking wells for oil 
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The Right Light For Paper Mills Is ‘*DAYLITE” 


} Work by the Sun__ 
<\Means twice the work done, 


**DAYLITE”’ means outdoor light combined with 


indoor security— 


“VAN NOORDEN SKYLIGHTS or equal’’ are often 
specified by discriminating engineers, proving that they 
are a standard by which others are judged. 


FE. VAN NOORDEN & COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Skylights - Ventilators - Metal Windows, Etc. 
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and gas. In each well there are placed concentrically four lines of 
pipe, having diameters ranging from 10 inches to 1 inch. 

Superheated water and hot air are forced down the pipes and 
the spaces between them to melt the sulphur and to bring it to the 
surface. The hot water flows down between the two outer pipes, 
which are respectively 10 inches and 6 inches in diameter, and 
passes into the sulphur-bearing mass, melting the sulphur. The 
quantity of sulphur melted and the range of action of the water 
depend on the temperature of the water and on the pressure at 
which it is supplied. The heavy melted sulphur runs back into the 
pump around the bottom of the well pipe, which it enters through 
heles provided for this purpose. Hot compressed air is forced 
down through the smallest, or 1-inch pipe, and at the bottom of the 
well mixes with the melted sulphur and forms an aerated mass 
sufficiently low in specific gravity to allow the water pressure to 
elevate the melted sulphur to the surface, where it is discharged 
into large rectangular vats, constructed of rough planking. The di- 
mensions of the vat vary somewhat, but they are made as large 
as 350 feet to 250 feet by 4o feet, and some of them are so ar- 
ranged that railroad trains can pass between them. After the 
sulphur has cooled and solidified, it is regularly mined, the same 
as if it were a natural deposit. 

Information has come from Stockholm to the Commerce Depart- 
ment that there is considerable demand for sulphur in the markets 
of Sweden. The pulp mills of that country require 72,800 tons of 
sulphur annually, practically all of which is imported from Sicily. 
the price of the best Sicilian sulphur is given at $25 per ton c. i. f. 
Baltic ports, and the rate of freight from Sicily to Swedish ports 
is $3.35. The efforts made in the past, it appears, to encourage the 
importation of American sulphur into Sweden have been defeated 
on account of the difficulties involved in the freight question. 


Casein 


The opening up of new channels of consumption for this item 
created a ready consuming outlet and prices pursued a steady 
course. Labor troubles abroad and consequent high ocean steam- 
ship freight rates restricted the importation of foreign makes 
and arrivals show a falling off of nearly 4,000,000 pounds. Total 
importations for the fiscal year amounted to 9,138,338 pounds 
valued at $830,845, compared with 13,011,018 pounds valued at 
$1,100,406 for 1911. The discrepancy of foreign imports was mostly 
made up by domestic producers, but the market was constantly 
kept in limited supply. Local prices have ranged between 9c. and 
10%c., much depending on the quantity desired and the seller. 


Caustic Soda 

Unsettled trade conditions have characterized this market 
throughout the entire year. The entrance of new producers into 
the field and the fact that production increased more rapidly 
than consumption resulted in the employment of competitive tac- 
tics which became so accentuated at times that the situation had 
the earmarks of a real trade war. Prices openly quoted were con- 
siderably higher than those actually accepted. Sellers were anxious 
to book their output and it was never so much a question of price 
so long as business was secured. It is understood that contracts 
were placed between 1.40c. and 1.50c. for 60 per cent., although 
nothing below 1.50c was quoted openly. There was an apparent 
disposition to do business “over the counter” and the result was 
that values registered the lowest levels in recent years. Produc- 
tion was estimated at 170,000 tons, some 30,000 tons above the 
production of 1911 and 19I0. 

At the outset sellers quoted 1.70c. for 60 per cent. and 1.6oc. 
to 1.70c. for 70 to 78 per cent. at the 60 per cent. basis. In July 
1.65c. was quoted for 60 per cent. with a corresponding decrease 
in prices for 70 to 78 per cent. August witnessed a further cut 
of the 60 per cent. grade to 1.60c., with 70 to 78 per cent. obtain- 
able at 1.50 to 1.55c. on the basis of 60 per cent. These figures 
remained unaltered during the remainder of the year. 
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, China Clay 


Some difficulty was experienced in securing prompt shipments 
from England during the first half of the year owing to a scarcity 
of freight room and high ocean steamship rates. During the latter 
part of the year, however, arrivals became more normal and do- 
mestic producers 


were not occasioned inconvenience in supplying 
demands. 


In the foreign market, contracts for the finer grades are 
fixed several years ahead, the requirements in this connection being 
much greater than the available supply. Common grades find a 
ready sale and are generally well sold in advance, but these are 
subject to trade vicissitudes at times, although there is little plav 
in price for specific grades. 

China clay or kaolin is anhydrous silicate of alumina. The clays 
found in most localities contain sufficient iron to color them red or 
Luff when burned in a kiln, but china clay is to all intents and pur- 
poses a pure white before and after firing. This, together with its 
refractory nature, makes it the essential element of porcelain. 
Kaolin is a product of the decomposition of the feldspar of granite 
rocks. The term kaolin is derived from Kaoling (high ridge), the 
name of hills near King-tik-chin in Chiang-hsi, a cheif seat of the 
porcelain manufacture of China. Clay was sent from this district 
by Jesuit missionaries about 1720, a little later came the discovery 
in Saxony, and subsequently in Cornwall, the latter soon taking 
preference. Common clay is a mixture of china clay and the fine 
powder of some feldspatthic mineral which is anyhdrous and not 
cecomposed. The selling price of first quality high grade is about 
z&s. per ton, cost of production less than 12s., profit about 16s. per 
ton. An average price for all grades is about 19s. per ton. The 
cost of production, although now higher, is still low, and avar- 
iciously proportionate to its market price. 

Devon and Cornwall undoubtedly have the monopoly of the 
world’s supply, particularly so of the high-grade class, viz., the pure 
white clay. It is strange, too, that Norway is not a serious com- 
petitor with this as with granite. One-third of the entire output 
cf England is taken by the United States, a proportion of the 
remainder being taken by all European countries, and a small but 
increasing quantity by British colonies. 

Numerous sailing vessels are always at the ports of Par and 
Fowey, and steamers up to 7,000 tons dead weight have loaded at 
the latter port, about 400,000 tons being shipped for the year to 
September 30 from this port alone. The exports of manufactured 


clay last year from England to foreign countries was about 693,000 
tens, to the British colonies about 58,000 tons, making a total of 


751,000 tons. This is an increase of 14 per cent. over 1909 and 6 per 
cent. over 1910. Some forty years ago it totaled 160,000 tons. 
Local contract prices for imported ranged from $11.50 to $18, 
according to grade. Domestic styles were held at $8@o f. o. b. 
mills. Importations for the fiscal year show a moderate gain over 
1911. In the following table will be found total importations for 
each year during the past five years: 
Tons. Valued at 
$1,302,424 


1909 1,359,108 


1910 
IQII 


Gaustic Potash 

Although competition characterized this market, quotations for 
domestic and foreign grades have remained unchanged for con- 
tracts, Domestic production has run full and it is estimated that 
an output of 6,000,000 pounds has passed into industrial contract 
channels during the year under review. Importations of foreign 
makes were also heavy, total arrivals showing a gain of nearly 
5,000,000 pounds over those for 1911. The constant opening up of 
new consuming fields for the item absorbed the increased supplies 
and sellers were not burdened with surplus holdings. Resales were 
comparatively few and the market appeared healthy with just 
enough competition to give life to trading. Sellers quoted 45 to 90 
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Manufacturing Department 


Stebbins’ Patented Improved Concrete Acid System 
Stebbins’ Patented Two-Tank Acid System 
Stebbins’ Patented Oxidizing Rotary Sulphur Burner 
Vitrified Digester Bricks 

Digester Linings 

Modified Slow Cook Digesters and Equipment 

Gas and Liquor Reclaimers 

Gas Coolers 

Digester Valves and Fittings 

Acid Storage Tanks 

General Sulphite Mill Equipment of Most Efficient Designs 


Stebbins Engineering & Mig. Company 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


Engineering Department 


Preliminary Surveys, Plans and Estimates 

Complete Plans and Specifications for 
Sulphite, Soda Fibre and Paper Mills 
Sulphate Fibre and Kraft Paper Mills 
Mechanical Pulp Muills 
Water Power Developments 
Hydro-Electric Plants 
Steam Power Plants 

Examination of Properties 

Reports and Estimates of Cost 

Valuations and Consultation 
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per cent. at 334c. to 434c., and electrolytic 90 per cent. at 434c. on 
spot. Contract shipments over 1913 were offered at 4c, to 434c. 
for foreign and 4.40c. and up for domestic, the latter price being 
f. o. b. factory. In the following table are the importations of 
caustic potash for the five fiscal years ending with 1912: 

Pounds. 


5,941,219 


1909 ‘ twee ae Snawnses «+ 7,3041,657 


8,785,491 


7-785.491 


8,420,052 


A steady market with prices ranging from 8oc. to 85c. per 100 
pounds continued in progress throughout the entire year. Estimates 
place the production at approximately 33,000 tons or about the same 
as in 1911. There appeared to be some falling off in the inquiry 
irom packing house concerns, but the demand from the paper, 
chemical and other consuming industries was sufficiently heavy to 
absorb the output and the market was not subjected to the de- 
pressing effects of surplus holdings. 

Glycerine 

The market opened the year in an easy condition. C. P. was held 
at 17%c. and dynamite at 16%c. In February prices were shaded 
on C, P. from 17%c. to 1654c. The decline was due to Western 
competition, especially on the part of the dynamite manufacturers, 
who converted a large part of that grade into C. P. A prominent 
Paris house became financially embarrassed at this time, and offer- 
ings of the saponification grade were heavy. 
under pressure of stocks. 


Dynamite was cut to 
March occasioned no improvement 
in the situation, and C. P. settled to 16c. and dynamite to 1434c. 
in April demand showed measurable improvement, and values stif- 
fened sharply under persistent buying. 


i5c. 


By the end of March dyna- 
May witnessed the exhaustion of surplus 
holdings and an advance in C, P. to t9c. and dynamite to 18M%c. 
No alteration took place in June, but during the remainder of the 
summer the market advanced to 20c. for C. P. and 19c. for dyna- 
mite. Uniform prices prevailed during September and October. 
In November competition grew keener, and C. P. was shaded to 
19%4c. and dynamite to 18c. December occasioned irregular frac- 
tional changes, but both grades ended the year at 18%c. 


mite advanced to 15%c. 


At the close it was stated that large stocks of glycerine are being 
held on both sides of the Atlantic, and there is no expectation of 
recovery in values for the present. Producers find a difficult and 
restricted sale for their goods, and prices, as compared with those 
that prevailed during 1910 and 1911, have declined to $11.58 to $13.51 
per 220 pounds, or between 30 and 35 per cent. An influence favor- 
able to ultimate recovery in prices is the fact that the production 
of crude glycerine from the soap mills, especially in southern 
Europe, has been much less than in the two previous years, because 
oil manufacturers have found more remunerative prices for their 
oils in their natural state. 

In northern Europe, chiefly England, the production of glycerine 
has been fully up to previous years, and one firm is said to hold 
a stock of 4,000 to 5,000 tons. Large holders come in the market 
with tenders from time to time and buy certain quantities in an 
endeavor to defend their holdings and prevent their decline, thus 
causing fluctuations. 


Gum Tragacanth 

Heavy rains during June and July greatly affected the 1912 yield 
of Cappadocian gum tragacanth, and the output is estimated at 400 
tons, against 500 tons in 1911. As most of the gum was discolored, 
the white qualities (which are the ones principally desired in the 
United States) were comparatively scarce, and their prices some 
what high. Superior white gum has sold at 50 cents per pound 
c. i. f. New York, extra white at 47 cents and ordinary white at 41 
cents. Tellow gums sold at Mersina at 31 to 37 certs per pound. 


About one-half of the yield of gum tragacanth was exported from 
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Smyrna and Constantinople and the remainder from Messina, ship- 
ments from the last named port during the season I9II-12 amount- 
ing to 250 tons, valued at $180,000. Domestic buyers experienced 
difficulty in securing prompt shipments owing to the unsettled politi- 
cal conditions in Turkey. At times it was practically impossible 
to obtain neutral transportation, and deliveries were held up in- 
definitely. The gum which comes from northern Africa was also 
delayed because it had to pass through Turkey to reach commer- 
cial centres. In some instances contract deliveries were delayed 
irom four to six months. es, much de- 
pended on the quality desired. The range for Aleppo firsts extended 
irom &oc. to 85c. ; 
25c. to 30c. Turkey firsts were held at 65c. to 75c.; seconds, 50c_ 


to 6oc., and thirds, 35c. to 40c. per pound. 


Parafh ne Wax 


The year opened with domestic refined, 120 to 135 degrees, com- 


Regarding the year’s pric 


seconds, 55c. to 70c.; thirds, 40c. to 55c., and sorts, 


manding 4c. to 6c. per pound; foreign, 120 to 140 degrees, 4%4 to 
53%c., and crude, 120 to 130 degrees, 3c. to 3%e. 
first quarter was 

alteration. 


Demand during 
and the market remained without 
In April demand increased, while available holdings de- 
creased materially. 


the normal 


Late in May sellers advanced crude to. 34@ 
3%c., foreign was marked up to 44%@6%c. and domestic 44,@6%4c. 
During the last half of the year continued advances in petroleum 
had a steadying effect, although no further alteration in wax prices 
took place 


Rosins 
The uncertain position and the persistent decline in turpentine 
ept the rosin market in an unsettled condition all year. Demand 
on the average was fair, but buyers contented themselves by operat- 
ing from hand to mouth. This policy proved to be profitable, as 
the highest prices were paid during the first half of the year, the 
second half showing a slow but steady decline. Offerings of the 
paper making grades were fairly liberal, and little difficulty was ex- 
perienced in securing stocks. The season opened late owing to 
the extremely cold weather of the early spring, but any discrepancy 
in stocks was fully made up when producing operations were 
resumed. 
Following is a summary of the high and low prices for the E, 
F and G grades for each month during the past year. 


These prices 
are based on the unit of 280 pounds: 


kK—— — 
High 


Pp ——G -— 


High 


Low. Low. 


High. 
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This item was not subjected to the unsettling influences noted in 
cavstic soda and soda ash. Competition was keen enough to keep 
prices comparatively low, but the market pursued an even course 
throughout the entire year. As usual, a heavy volume of contract 
hivsiness was placed late in 1911, thereby insuring a ready outlet 
tor the year’s output. Paper mills, lumber concerns and other 
large consumers placed their contracts at 60c. per cwt. f. o. b. 
works. Additional small lots commanded premiums ranging from 
2l4ec. to 5c. over car lot prices, according to the size of order. Con- 
ventrated (mono-hydrate-crystals) remained firm at 13c. and up 
as to quantity desired. While devoid of unusual feature, the year 


proved to be a normal one and aggregate shipments ran fully up to 
the usual average. 
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Soda Ash 

Like caustic soda, the market for soda ash felt the influence of 
keen competition all year and prices naturally drifted downward. 
increased production, principally in the West, was the chief develop- 
ment contributing weakness to the situation. New producers were 
anxious to find a market for their output and their attempt to set 
the pace in price cutting was a signal for the established makers to 
meet all revised quotations. The downward tendency continued 
until October, when the market appeared to have reached bottom. 
Meanwhile consumers were offered the most favorable buying basis 
in recent years and many have taken advantage of the opportunity 
to book requirements one and two years ahead. 

The initial quotation for 48 per cent. was 72% in car lots f. o. b. 
makers’ works in bulk. The 58 per cent. grade was held at 67'c. 
on the basis of 48 per cent. In August a 5c. decline was noted in 
58 per cent., and in September 2%c. was shaved off, leaving the 
quotations 6o0c. for light, 58 per cent. in bulk at the 48 per cent. 
basis f. o. b. works and the 48 per cent. at 7oc. in bulk f. o. b. 
works. Sellers continued to quote the minimum figures during the 
remainder of the year. 


Tale 


The establishment of new plants for the production of talc have 
materially increased the output, but the continued active demand 


for the item has prevented surplus stocks, and prices have remained 
uniform. This condition is at variance compared with the year 
1911, when the output showed a moderate decrease. The total pro- 
cuction for 1911 was 143,551 tons, valued at $1,646,018; or, compared 
with the output for 1910, a decrease of 4.8 per cent. in quantity, 
but an increase of 3.4 per cent. in value, owing, apparently, to the 
sale of a large proportion of the output in manufactured form. 
With the exception of a small production in California, the entire 
output of talc and soapstone in the United States is limited to a 
comparatively narrow belt of ancient crystalline rocks running 
through the Atlantic States, from Massachusetts and Vermont to 
Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont and Virginia. 


More than 43 per cent. of the total output of the United States 
came from New York, the total production of which State, with 
one new producer and a former producer idle, declined about 13 
per cent, in quantity and 16 per cent. in value. The variation in the 
production of the different States, although in part owing to 
irregularities in the available deposits, which are large, depends 
also upon the market demand, and the declines were generally 
ascribed to dull business. The stock reported on hand was larger 
than in 1910. Contract quotations during I912 ranged from $9 to 
$10 f. o. b. mills, according to quantity desired. 


GONDITIONS IN GANADA 


In looking across the varied record of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in Canada during the past year, one is impressed not so 
much by the spectacular developments of the few great mills as 
by the general evidences that 1912 and 1913 are on the crest of a 
remarkably prosperous wave affecting practically all branches from 
coated down to building board. 

That Canadian companies have prospered needs only the testi- 
mony of the annual meetings and the eager reception of new bond 
and stock issues by the investing public. There is scarcely a mill 
that has not employed a staff of masons or carpenters on some 
addition or alteration, and the installation of improved machinery 
bas been quite unparalleled. Domestic consumption in all lines 
has increased, while the tendency of company management has 
been toward amalgamation and consequent reduction in overhead 
expenses. Raw material has been abundant, logging operations 
were unimpeded, and labor conditions were not unfavorable. 
Whatever changes in the provincial laws of Canada were made, 
the Canadian paper man seems to have reaped a benefaction. It 
‘s not an exaggeration therefore to declare the past year a banner 
period in the history of the industry in this country. 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

Quebec’s leadership as a pulp and paper producing territory is 
evident from its retention of twenty-eight out of the fifty-four 
paper mills operating in Canada, and an annual consumption of 
58 per cent. of the total pulp wood consumed in the Dominion. 
3etween January, 1911, and January, 1913, the incorporation of 
new companies in Quebec was peculiarly divided. Nineteen pulp, 
paper and lumber companies were given their charters in I9gII, 
while last year the incorporations amounted to practically nothing. 
The output of pulp wood in the province is now 2,850,000 pounds, 
and of paper 1,400,000 pounds daily. 

THE KENOGAMI AND JONQUIERE MILLs. 

While every province of Canada that controls a supply of pulp 
wood has felt the uplift characterizing the entire paper making 
industry, it was quite natural that Quebec should show a consider- 
able lead in new developments. One of the most important of 
these was the completion of the Kenogami Paper Mills by Price 
Brothers & Co., Ltd. This firm through a century of lumber- 
ing operations has established a business reputation hardly par- 


alleled in the Dominion, and under the present head of the family, 
Mr. William Price, is advancing its interests with unique 
siveness. 


aggres- 
The Janquiere Pulp Company was the first digression 
irom the strict path of lumbering, and from such a genesis has 
sprung the new Kenogami mills, having an output of 150 tons of 
news print per day. 
Abundantly provided for in the 4,829,000 acres of leasehold 
end 150,000 acres of freehold land covering over 3,000,000,000 feet 
(B. M.) of merchantable timber, and 20,000,000 cords of pulp wood, 
the company operates besides the Jonquiere and Kenogami mills 
no less than nine saw mills, one rossing mill, three shingle mills 
and a ground wood mill. 
super-abundance. 


Water power is available too in almost 
On the Au Sable River they develop 6,000 horse 
rower for the Jonquiere Pulp Company, 2,000 horse power for the 
lighting and auxiliary power, and 18,000 horse power for the new 
Kenogami mills. In addition, a supplementary power of 7,000 
horse power is being tapped from the Shipsaw River three miles 
irom Kenogami. 
CuHicoutim!1 Purp Company. 

Ten miles away lies the Chicoutimi Pulp Company, which recently 
increased their output to 300 tons daily by the remodeling of their 
No. 2 ground wood mill. 

EAsTERN CANADA PULP AND PAPER CoMPANY. 


On the north shore of the St. Lawrence the Eastern Canada 
Pulp and Paper Company, a magnificently constructed plant, is 
turning out some ground wood, but its recent unfortunate experi- 
ence in being forced into liquidation through the Sir Rodolphe 
Forget interests has brought it almost to a standstill. Reorganiza- 
tion will probably place it on a firm footing and bring it quickly 
zmong ‘the list of big producers. 

DoNNACONA PAPER COMPANY. 

With gangs of workmen engaged throughout the winter on the 
dam and the building construction, the Donnacona Paper Com- 
pany, situated on the C. N. R. fifty miles from Quebec and bor- 
dering the Jacques Cartier River, is preparing to take advantage 
of Quebec’s facilities for profitable export to the United States. 
Contracts have been let for penstock to Walsh’ Boiler Works, 
Holyoke, Mass., and for five 1,200 horse power water wheels to 
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LINDSAY WIRES 


Mr. P. M. MANAGER: 


A few seconds, please. 


Your business is to make paper, and your ambition 
is to make money. __ It is our business to make Fourdrinier 
wires that will help you make money by saving it. 

We make a specialty of furnishing wire service that 
satisfies. Also, we keep up with paper mill progress. Just 
now we are making Fourdrinier wires 200 in. wide. 

Our wires run so well that they have made friends 
and ‘“‘ boosters” for us in every paper making section of the 
land. There must be more than ordinary merit in these 
wires when news of their good work continually travels 
from mill to mill, as it has ever since they were first made. 


We would suggest a trial, if you have never used 
them. Trying means buying, and buying means satisfaction. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. 
(Collinwood Station) CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CYLINDER COVERS 


ALL SIZES AND MESHES 


ANNUAL 


NUMBER 
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the S. Morgan Smith Company. The limits comprise 180,000 
square miles with 200,000 square miles additional under option. 
One 160-inch machine will be installed at first; when a second 
machine is added a sulphite mill will be erected, bringing the 
production to 100 tons of news print daily. 

THE WyYAGAMACK CoMPANY. 

The Wyagamack Company, of Three Rivers, entered the field 
curing 1912 with a daily production of 50 tons of kraft. The 
company made certain of immediate success in this department 
hy the organization of a staff of Swedish workmen well skilled 
in kraft manufacture in their home mills. At Shawinigan Falls 
the Belgo-Canadian Company have been engaged during the past 
year in undertaking extensive improvements and bringing their 
plant into line with the most scientific requirements. The beaters 
have been centralized, changing the drives to a one-line shaft. A 
new Babcock & Wilcox boiler was added, together with a better 
ash handling going on in the 
Contrary to occasional rumor, there will be no 
sulphite mill for the present, the company contenting themselves 
with purchases from Grand Mere and Sweden. 

THE 


system. Reconstruction is also 


ground wood mill. 


LAURENTIDE. 


\t the Laurentide Paper Company’s mill extensions to buildings © 


and equipment are the order of the hour. 


The fatal explosion at 
the sulphite plant was a serious blow to the company’s progress, 


as the sulphite plant was producing at the rate of 2,500 tons a 
month. The consequent scurry for sulphite in the market already 
well emptied intensified the scarcity in that commodity to a bother- 
some extent and ran prices to their zenith. It is expected that the 
rew sulphite plant will be running early in the present year. A 
new additional digester is also a part of the equipment nearing 
completion. During the year the head sales office was removed to 
Montreal with J. H. A. Acer in charge, and the Detroit 
office was removed to Toronto. 
QuesBec AND St. Maurice INpUSTRIAL CoMPANY. 

At La Tuque the year has brought actively into operation the 
new kraft mill of the Quebec and St. Maurice Industrial Com- 
pany, which is claimed to be the largest sulphate manufactory in 
the world. A little over two years ago the first wheel was turned 
on the property and an excellent quality of kraft is now being 
produced, finding a ready market. 


ot 


sales 


Through the strenuous efforts 
the management a fine class of workmen has been attracted to 
La Tuque, which has been greatly improved as a residential 
centre. 

THe Howarp SmitH Paper MILLs. 

At Beauharnois, near Montreal, the Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Ltd., are completing a five-story factory for the manufacture of 
high grade bond and ledger papers at the rate of five tons daily. 
C. Howard Smith, the president, is at the head of a large Montreal 
wholesale paper house which will handle the output of the new 
mill, 

At the National Paper Company’s plant a third coating machine 
is being added to the equipment. 

THE RoLttanp Paper ComMPANY. 

The Rolland Paper Company’s mill at St. Adele will soon stand 
forth as a practically new institution. A fine building has just been 
completely rebuilt and enlarged and installation of machinery is in 
daily progress. A new 87-inch machine with 20 dryers is part 
of the addition that will bring production up to 25 tons of loft 
dried, tub sized papers. March is the date set for active opera- 
tions. 


RiorpoN Putp AND PAPER CoMPANY. 


The extreme scarcity of sulphite in Canada gives special im- 
portance to the additions made to the Riordon Pulp and Paper 
Company's mill at Hawkesbury which will bring its sulphite out- 
put from 90 to 140 tons. That the plant at Merritton will be 
greatly increased is a statement to which the company’s manage- 
ment refuses authorization, but it is generally taken for granted. 
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Tue Ottawa MILLs. 

Within a few months the new ground wood mill of the E. B. 
I-ddy Company at Ottawa will be well toward completion, leaving 
the old site free for increased power development. A new con- 
crete and steel ground wood mill has been erected and grinders 
are being installed at present in four units of three each, direct 
connected to four 1,200 horse power motors. The Booth Mills on 
the Hull side of the Ottawa River have developed their board mill 
corsiderably, adding a third Marx double beater. A new three- 
crinder mill has facilitated the ovtpvt of the Bronson Pulp and 
Paper Compary and the Beaver Company's new $60,000 plant at 
Beaverdale, near Hull, will be making their own board before 
summer; another board factory is also scheduled by the Bishopric 
Wallboard Company, which is spending $40,000 to duplicate their 
United States plant on a smaller In the Buckingham, 
Quebec, mills of the James McLaren Company the ground wood 
mill is having an addition of 1,200 horse power and twenty 


scale. 


} 1 tons 


will be added to production 
ONTARIO. 

The Province of Ontario has not been far behind Quebec in the 
\t the 
western extremity the Minnesota and Ontario Power Company at 
International Falls has contracted for 
to be installed in the Fort Frances 
wood mill is also being erected. 


initiation of new branches of the prlp and paper industry. 


two new paper machines 


mill. A 15-grinder ground 
The Lake Superior Paper Com- 
pany at Sault Sainte Marie, a department of the vast Lake Su- 
perior Corporation, is one of the proudest Canadian developments 
of the past year. Two machines are now turning out print, and 
with two additional 184-inch machines will advance the company 
to a 200-ton per day producer. 
SPANISH River Putp Paper MILts. 

Perhaps the compary to attract most attention to Ontario’s 
paper industry during 1912 was the Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills of Espanola. The pulp mills are about six years old and 
have been kept in a state of high efficiency. The paper mill has 
crly been completed about seven months and represents the last 
word in construction. The pulp mill production is greatly in- 
creased over last vear and the paper mill is turning out nearly 100 
tons per day. Buildings have been erected for two 
machines bought from the Kansas City Star’s paper mill 
will bring the total daily output to 165 tons. 

The absorption of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Company at 
Sturgeon Falls (formerly the Imperial Pulp and Paper Mills) 
gave the Espanola plant possession of an excellent asset that is 
being developed to the full. The sulphite mill has been furnish- 
ing the parent company with a full supply and one of the two 
paper machines is running on news and manilla. 


additional 
. and these 


A ‘new ground 
wood mill is the next step, contracts having recently been let. 
H. Slater is the general superintendent. Financially the 
Spanish River Company has had a famous year. The company 
as outstanding $2,500,000 of 6 per cent. first mortgage bonds, 
$2,000,c0o0 of preferred stock and a similar amount of common 
stock. In addition it guarantees $1,500,000 bonds of the Ontario 
Pulp and Paper Company. 


Toseph 


Earnings from the ground wood mill 
alone have been more than sufficient during the last several years 
to take care of the interest on the entire bond issue and the earn- 
ings for the ensuing year have been estimated at close to a million 
dollars. 

SoUTHERN ONTARIO MILLs. 


In Southern Ontario, new mills, additions, and renovations, while 
not great in number, have helped to balance the activity in the 
rorth. The Ontario Paper Company at Thorold is starting out 
with a production of 100 tons of print, which it is understood will 
go entirely to the Chicago Tribune. 202-inch Pusey and 
Jones machires will soon be in position, with one large mixing 
tank and ore broke beater. 
at present in the offing. 


Two 


A sulphite mill is ore of the projects 
The Island of Anticosti wi!l supply the 
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MARATHON PAPER: MILLS COMPANY 
Wron-Grace Mitscuenucn Feres 
OCeeeccmmare renters AND SPECIALTIES 


Rovuscume Wis: 5/28/12 


Mr. Samael Langston, 
Camien, §.J. 


; Samuel M. Langston Co. 


2 qusterers.agrecnents and contracts made conh~gent upon Sinkes Fires Accidents. or other couses beyood ovr contre! All prices sutyect to change without 006% Bx, 


We have recently completed the installation 
of the Iangston Winder for use on our cylinder machine and 
would say that we are greatly pleased with the operation of Camde N J 

nl, 2 o 


the machine, in fact, we are getting much better results than 
The papers made on this particular machine 


we had anticipated. 
are exceptionally hard and vary in thickness from .010 to .030 


The rolls are wound uniformly hard and the slitting 
U. 3. A. 


point. 
There is no trouble with slip or interweaving. 


is perfect. 
We can strongly recommend your machine to paper 
manofacturers or others requiring perfectly slit and wound 
rolls. The Iangston Cutter head is the best thing in the way 
of @ slitting device we have ever used. The guarantee given 
us on this machine at the time of purchase seemed to us to be 
anusually strong, but the claims have been more than substan- 


tiated by the results obtained 


Yours very traly, 
MARATHON PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


SECRETARY & MANAGER 
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ground wood under a two-year contract with its owner, Mr. 
Menier. 
The favorable conditions surrounding the market for book, 


writing and ledger papers made it necessary for the St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills Company, Limited, to treble the capacity of the Mon- 
trose mill at Thorold by adding a new machine. This required 
the construction of a new power house which is now in its final 
stage. On an adjoining property the Interlake Tissue Mills (con- 
trolled by the St. Lawrence Paper Mills), has become an important 
tactor in the Canadian trade, and is placing the product on the 
market early in the year. An unfortunate fire causing a loss of 
$100,000 postponed the activities of the Dryden Timber and Power 
Company, which is preparing to open a new 4o-ton sulphate and 
kraft mill. 


British Columbia 

At the foundation of the paper industry in British Columbia 
stands the successful record of the Powell River Paper Company. 
the partial abolition of the provincial embargo on Crown lands 
pulp wood and the reciprocal action of the United States Treasury 
Board in admitting the Canadian finished product free of duty 
gave an instant impetus to the company’s production with the result 
that they have placed orders for two additional 204-inch machines, 
making six in all. A new sulphite mill for the Island of Van- 
couver is also planned and renovations and improvements to the 
other existing mills are now under way. The great gap between 
Ontario and the Coast is finding itself broken at last. A new pulp 
and paper mill drawing its supplies from the forests of northern 
Saskatchewan will be built at Prince Albert by H. G. Struchen of 


Minneapolis. Medicine Hat, Alta., is also certain of a straw board 
factory. 









Eastern Ganada 

In the extreme east of the Dominion, a mammoth new industry 
has been organized by Sir William Van Horne, of Montreal, who 
will spend $8,000,000 on a pulp and paper mill at Grand Falls, New 
Brunswick. The company have to deposit $50,000 with the govern- 
ment of New Brunswick before starting the work. At St. John, 
the Edward Partington Pulp and Paper Company have raised their 
production of bleached sulphite from forty to sixty tons. The 
Mispec mill, owned by the city of St. John, is expected presently 
to merge from its misfortunes and become an active factor, and a 
new sulphite mill of 100 tons capacity has been planned between 
the York Lumber Company and the Hillyard Company, who own 
large limits on the Gaspe Peninsula. 

DEVELOPMENT OF NEws Print INDUSTRY. 

In the 1912 history of the pulp and paper industry in the Do- 
minion, it is at once apparent that an overwhelming emphasis has 
been placed on the production of news print. Book, writing, coated, 
bond, tissue and manila have all shared in a vigorous development, 
but the spectacular issues of bonds and stock and the wholesale 
erection of million dollar factories is, almost without exception, 
associated with the production of print paper. In the year 1912 
and early in 1913 there was placed on the local and export market 
1,000 tons per day in excess of 1911. By the middle of the present 
year, when the new plants commence work, this will be consider- 
ably augmented. The following list illustrates the increased pres- 
sure of news print production by August, 1913: 


Daily Tonnage. 


Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills...............cceeeeees 165 
Powell Biter Comitcncis ciccccsa dete ss: acta poe waa 200 
Ontario Pulp. and Paper Company... .. 02. ... si ccc%ces (ee ae 
Lake Sapenot Paget COG y son siy ose s cocks e were es 200 
Minnesota and Ontario Power Company................... 100 
Ontario Paper Company............. Kivaethe te wide wieder tae, ae 
gee eo ek Be errr rere es rere Pore eye: 150 
Re. CRANE IE OO iso vce eee stad Ss oa mae wamaguand 20 
Smaller new mills and other additions..................... 170 
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Kraft Paper 


Another feature deserving attention is the success of Canadian 
mills in the production of Kraft pulp and paper. By the importa- 
tion of Scandinavian employees and an exacting study of the 
process, their efforts have been richly crowned, and for some time 
past kraft pulp and small quantities of the paper as well have 
been sold in United States markets as well as meeting the domestic 
demands. About 100 tons a day of kraft has been added to the 
I9II record. 


Sulphite Pulp 


In the production of sulphite pulp, there is noticeable an active 
disposition to develop this branch of the business, and several new 
projects have been announced. Sulphite averages about $6.00 a 
ton higher than a year ago, and is found altogether too scarce for 
the easy running of the mills that have no sulphite plants of their 
own. According to the statement of United States Consul J. G. 
Foster, at Ottawa, there is now 40 per cent. less sulphite produced 
for sale in the Canadian market than five years ago. Including 
the sulphate pulp, the present production is twenty per cent less. 
In the following table of sulphite production in 1912, the amounts 
for the first four mills mentioned are surplus quantities, as the 
companies are users of sulphite in their own manufacture: 


Tons. 
Ee ONIN aac a uk ccsgwew clears Jena acme hed ae eeencd 15 
CPRRNE PNM ven dos occa eck cand ta cana clas Use hoes 5 15 
RINE 351 4c cc ocdon cob a eaten ceo mude ee area eens eens 65 20 
RONOND! 5 ro gts oa, Sa5- cee Ek wakWide Ades cae LR ck eeek Ree aes 20 
CSN ok oe REN cd Sok Week cui doa Seu ineie eae wn 40 
Se Joma Same Pipe COMM Q 65 a on 5c ice ceceaicnccccaes 10 
Peer CRU Bi 45.0'4cic aalva bh bi ewwcctuedeadeuunaenee™ 100 
Fences CORCRT os xk ree Said bel Sais oe cba eatuvasgdasaaned 20 


WONOE o05< Sataddudoedntkder whew ese ee aes 235 

The amount of unbleached chemical pulp now being exported 
annually from the Dominion to the United States for sale is said 
to be between 40,000 and 50,000 tons, the balance of the export 
going to mills owning the Canadian plants from which the pulp 
was derived. 


The Markets 


In regard to prices, the Canadian mills as a whole have been 
disposing of their product at a fair advance over a year ago. 
An exception is news print, several of the mills making their 1913 
contracts just a fraction below their figures of January, 1912, 
owing of course to the greatly increased quantities placed on the 
market by the new mills. Ground wood suffered a quite unantici- 
pated relapse. About 500 tons per day of the product were added 
to the Dominion’s output in 1912, which coupled to the fact that 
the United States took 300 tons less per day during the past four 
months, placed the Canadian end of the industry ina rather cramped 
position. There is little doubt that the collapse of the Eastern 
Canada Power and Pulp Company was due in no small measure 
to an inability to dispose of the production without a ruinous period 
of waiting. Newfoundland, too, has been cutting into the American 
market with large shipments of ground wood, undermining the 
quotations and clipping no small portion of the Canadian shipper’s 
profit. The scarcity of wood in Europe may bolster up these con- 
ditions during 1913, and absorb the excess production at improved 
prices. There has been an advance during the year of about $1.50 
per cord for spruce, due to the increasing cost of labor in the woods. 
Sulphite runs about $6 per ton higher than a year ago, but this in- 
flation is bound to disappear in the path of the many new sulphite 
projects from coast to coast. There is a very definite feeling 
among paper men in all branches of the industry that the present 
era of advancing prices and high dividends for pulp and paper 
mills in this country is not far from a moderate decline. In the 
field of news print, for instance, the present production is sufficient 
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PLANT OF 


F. C. Huyck & Sons 


Manufacturers of 


Kenwood Felts and Jackets 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


From a photograph taken from movable tower 120 feet high 
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Kenwood Eelts 


For every kind of Paper and 
Pulp. Seamless Felts and 
Heavy Jackets for Fast Run- 
ning Machines. Special 
Felts for unusual conditions 


1. F.C.HUYCK & SONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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WE GUARANTEE OUR SIZE 
TO BE ABSOLUTELY CLEAN 


Our Sizings are cleaned by our New 
Patented Process, and we guarantee 
this size to be absolutely clean, without 
the least speck of impurity in the same, 
preventing thereby black specks in the 
paper. 


Our Vera Paper Size 


is the purest, strongest and highest free rosin size made. We can furnish you 
with an ideal rosin size and patented apparatus to use same. 


Our Vera Mill Size 


is the best soluble paper makers’ rosin size made. Ready to use in cold or warm 
water in the ordinary way without apparatus. Gives better satisfaction 
and is more economical than mill made size. 


Weare shipping our Paper Size and Mill Size in Barrels and in 
Tank Cars. If shipped in tank cars at a reduced price. If 
interested kindly write us for particulars, and all further in- 
formation will be given cheerfully. 


OUR VERA DRY SIZE 


BEING CLEAN AND BRITTLE 


VERA CHEMICAL COMPANY > 


Western Factory, North Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Eastern Factory, Stoneham, Mass. 
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to meet the demand for another five years—and still the new com- 
panies are forming in line for their incorporation papers at Ottawa. 
Forest PRESERVATION, 

The preservation of the forests of Canada, which for an unhappy 
period of years was looked upon as a vague and rather unpopular 
ground for parliamentary concern, has gradually been conceded its 
rights as one of the most urgent factors in public policy. All the 
provinces have made a vigorous commencement; the Dominion 
Department of the Interior has a well organized forestry branch; 
the Conservation Commission has proved an invaluable leader in 
the movement; newspapers and magazines have helped the cause; 
and the public addresses of political leaders take good care to em- 
phasize the plank of forest preservation. 

WITHDRAWAL OF EMBARGO ON Crown LANDs. 

By all means the outstanding occurrence affecting Canada’s forest 
laws was the withdrawal of the embargo on portions of the Crown 
lands pulp wood of Quebec province, which in turn was a sequel 
to the identical action of British Columbia. Although the latter 
province chose to test the scheme of free entry to the United States 
by the inclusion of but one company, the Powell River Pulp and 
-aper Company, Quebec, allowed four, the Belgo-Canadian, Lau- 
rentide, Wayagamack and Price Brothers. Whether the Washing- 
ton authorities will recognize this manner of opening the door to 
Canadian news print exports: through the nice adjustment of a 
technicality will in all likelihood determine the action also of the 
Ontario government. Premier Fleming, of New Brunswick, has 
already declared that no consideration would be given by his gov- 
ernment to a duplicate arrangement. 


FORESTRY IN THE DOMINION. 

The Forestry Department of the Dominion Government has’ a 
staff of twenty technical men. As a first step toward a permanent 
forest policy it was determined last year to ascertain the extent 
and present condition of forest resources, and six parties were 
detailed for such work in Keewatin, Northern Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Only 200 Dominion 
rangers are now utilized in this vast extent of territory. Last 
summer the new Railway Act coming into force obliged the rail- 
way companies to undertake the guardianship of forests adjoining 
their own tracks. 

British Columbia succeeded in establishing a comprehensive sys- 
tem of forest protection, which although in its primary stages is 
scientifically based. Many technically skilled men were brought 
from the East and liberal money appropriations made by the 
McBride government. Except that the province is heavily tim- 
bered, is 700 miles long and 400 wide, embracing 130,000,000 acres, 
very little is known as to exact conditions. It is the intention to 
make as close a reconnaissance of the country as possible and 
dispel the mystery surrounding the immense acreages of timber. 

Ontario has followed out its policy of developing the Crown land 
forest areas by binding the lessee of pulpwood limits to construct 
a paper mill on the property. Five million dollars was also appor- 
tioned for the work of colonization and road building, which will 
directly assist the opening up of the great northern tracts. In 
addition, Prof. E. J. Zavitz, was appointed Forestry Commissioner, 
a new position endowed with wide powers. No lumbering opera- 
tions will in future be allowed without his permission, and the 
various conservation schemes will fall within his supervision. 

IMPROVEMENT OF WATER Powers. 

Quebec province inaugurated an extensive scheme for the im- 
provement of water powers by setting aside $1,250,000 to erect 
a dam on the upper St. Maurice River. This is but the beginning 
of a general conservation plan covering the water powers of the 
entire province and is the result of investigations by a special com- 
mission. The dam will be one of the largest on the continent and 
work will be commenced in the coming summer. The amount of 
water to be stored will be about 160 billion cubic feet, draining a 
basin of more than 16,000 square miles. The Georgian Bay Canal, 
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which would give water carriage direct from the Great Lakes to the 
eastern coast, is still more or less problematical, although deputations 
have vigorously urged its commencement. A new Welland Canal 
was actively inaugurated which will greatly facilitate shipping and al- 
low vessels of deeper draught. In all probability the incessant 
troubles connected with the floating of logs on the St. John 
River in New Brunswick have found a solution through the report 
of the International Commission. An expenditure of $471,000 on 
dams was recommended as ample to secure good log driving facil- 
ities ; $200,000 to $300,000 could also be expended to reduce dif- 
ficulties at many points along the river. The chief improvements 
will consist of storing as great a portion of the spring floods as 
possible, thereby reducing the height of the freshet stage and form- 
ing a reserve for dry weather. 
ALLEGED DISCRIMINATION IN FREIGHT RATES. 

In a year of many unusual activities, the question of alleged dis- 
crimination in freight rates against Canadian shippers of pulp and 
paper was certainly one of the most important, nor is there definite 
news of the Dominion Railway board’s final judgment on the mat- 
ter until the new schedule of rates is brought into effect during the 
month of February. For a good many years shippers of pulp and 
paper, as well as other merchandise, have entered protest after pro- 
test against the higher charges west of Fort William than east of 
it. Proof was brought. before the commission during the past 
twelve months that United States shippers of paper, pulp, straw, 
etc., enjoyed rates from Io to 30 per cent. lower than Canadians. 
Exhibits were submitted by counsel retained by the shippers and the 
western provinces, giving a comparative list of the different rates, 
which showed conclusively that in the longer hauls especially the 
United States consignor had an advantage of from 6 to 32 cents 
less per 100 pounds. 

An interesting and important move on the part of the railway 
companies was embodied in their demand for higher freight rates 
on pulp wood going from Canada to the United States. There was 
more involved in such a suggestion than appeared on the surface. 
Canadian companies restricted to Crown lands for their raw ma- 
terial and subject to the United States tax on Crown lands’ paper 
found that several of the United States paper companies had bought 
up vast extends of freehold limits and were hauling the pulp 
wood across the border to their home mills at such a favorable rate 
as to greatly cheapen their paper production. Such a factor was hardly 
agreeable to Canadian manufacturers who depended on export for 
their market, and it is said that the move of the railways in placing 
stiffer rates on pulp wood bound for American points had the sup- 
port of Canadian manufacturers desiring relief from competition. 


WorKMEN’s CoMPENSATION ACT. 

What form the proposed workmen’s compensation act in Ontario 
will take is to some extent speculative at this juncture. Sir William 
Meredith, the Ontario government’s commissioner, in his last court 
of inquiry into all phases of the question, plainly intimated that 
instead of Ontario undertaking the task of itself a federal com- 
mittee might be appointed to look into the advisability of drafting 
a workmen’s compensation act for the whole dominion to be indi- 
vidually exercised by the provinces, who would appoint their own 
commissions. This would eliminate the difficulty whereby a man 
living in one province and working in another might seek redress 
for injury. However, the commissioner’s final recommendation 
will be submitted to the Legislature at its approaching session. 
Upon several points, however, the commissioner has stated his posi- 
tion firmly. There will be no loopholes whereby wealthy corpora- 
tions can fight a workingman’s compensation award into the higher 
courts, or scare a poor applicant into submission. Farmers, do- 
mestic servants and several other classes will be excluded. The 
German system of group liability will not be permitted, as in the 
judge’s own words, “It would destroy the whole scheme.” Nor 


will employers be allowed to capitalize payments to their injured 
emplovees. 
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BRITISH PAPER TRADE 


HE progress of the British paper trade during the past 
twelve months was on the whole gratifying. Demand 
for the products of the mills was constant, and 
practically every mill was fully occupied. The ful! 
fruits of that briskness, however, was lacking, owing 
to various circumstances, such as the unfortunate 
coal strike, and the unsatisfactory position of prices 

for finished products compared with the enhanced values of raw 

materials and labor costs. 

It will perhaps be useful to first touch on the disadvantages 
under which the industry has labored. The strike of coal miners 
in March and April meant considerable inconvenience and financial 
loss. While many of the better placed mills were able, owing to 
the large supplies of coal on hand, or their more favorable posi- 
tion with regard to procuring fuel to continue working throughout 
the whole period of stress, many others found it impossible to 
get fuel and had to shut down, while a considerable number 
kept working only by cutting out the night shifts. It would be 
of no purpose to recapitulate the mills which were affected by 





we see that the price of paper is (or should be) increased to 
the consumer in order to give reasonable returns. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that, despite periodical efforts on the part of 
some of the larger makers, no general advance has been made 
The attempts which have been put forth have been desultory and 
uncertain, showing a lamentable lack of confidence in each other 
on the part of the manufacturers generally. What is wanted is 
co-operation on the part of the mills, and there are signs that 
what was found impossible last year (joint action) may be 
more easy of accomplishment this. Incidentally, it is freely re- 
ported that the plea of foreign competition keeping prices down 
is falsified by the fact that some Continental producers have se 
cured 2 per cent, higher prices in Great Britain than the home 
manufacturer. 

In the following tables may be seen the official returns of the 
imports and exports of paper and materials in the past twelve 
months compared with the two preceding years. 


IMPORTS OF PAPER. 


(Year Ending December 31, 1912.) 
WRITING OR PRINTING SHEETS. 


the strike to any degree; it is sufficient to state that approxi- 
mately 100 were reported to be shut down at one time or other 
during its duration. Even when the miners went back to work, 
dificulty was experienced in getting raw material transported by 



































New Macutne House. Watmstey & Co., Bury. 


Macuine 156 IncuEs Wipe. 






rail owing to the pressure of more urgent traffic on the lines. 

The introduction of the Minimum Wage Bill, upon which the 

settlement of the strike was based, meant increased cost of fuel 

to mills, and influenced an upward tendency of prices all around. 
Lapor GRIEVANCES. 

In the ranks of the employees of the trade there was no serious 
rupture; though at the moment of writing there is a possibility 
of an interruption in the North on account of the much debated 
question of the “long drag.” Both the Amalgamated Society of 
Paper Makers and the National Union of Paper Mill Workers, 
have set out to obtain shorter hours, and a vigorous claim for 
a complete cessation of work from midday Saturday to 6 a, m. 
Monday ‘is being prosecuted. The two obdies have increased in 
membership considerably in the year, although together they still 
do not represent more than one-fifth of the employees in the 
industry. Claims for higher wages have also been made, but 


these for the most part have been generously conceded by mill 
owners. 
















Co-oPERATION NEEDED. 

If we add to the foregoing factors the higher cost of taw 
materials (to which I will refer later), the additional tax in 
the shape of the eight cents per man per week which the em- 
ployer has to pay in connection with the National Insurance Act, 



















From— 1910. 1gtt. 1912. 
PE cdtudndavesiteeneravavad cwts. 433.314 578,493 576,937 
PRED nda cddadad Cobdukent beetiabds 715,322 802,021 897,757 
Re nxceadcdsiavdee dlukasdadeeas 143,677 196,683 113,417 
SE SON A ddd dpecteicdesawessnede 157,189 124,156 52,688 
Newfoundland ............... jnaeupees 340,365 523,116 790,653 
SE (QUI c shh decddden densa cite 261,628 280,335 225,721 

cdudegstusdteuadadedeucen Mt 2,504,804 


OR PRINTING 


REELS. 


From— 
D2) shiddd nian adkaeeseacées ewts. 308,650 163,566 148,871 
SN <is tases cawawabaneanndeess nae 466,719 222,679 273,647 
Io o6.4:h-000.460eden eee cckus eee 464,105 289,556 264,384 
PE .cconisaneded dads dunaks oh kee 111,676 104,722 104,622 
i Ts + 4k been aakeckqaeeeteuews 76,614 48,626 62,491 
RN GUNNING < waseeccudcceesecinas 172,931 72,364 


eww iced cetetennsiinesess 1,600,695 


HANGINGS, 














PRINTED. 


63,906 


893,055 





926,379 





From— 
RON. -c.eseavicecccnwduaseeees cwts. 51,619 45,943 44,230 
PE advcadescwvevdcnceedbbaddsatede 12,379 10,233 14,002 
Come CIID. 6 vac crwcncesviuiectaces 5,162 7,195 5,392 
WOME wicbckanedsdcbddescchawss 69,160 63,371 63,624 

OTHER PRINTED OR COATED PAPERS. 

From— 
GOFMORY « ccccccesecccedescccsses ewts. 57,665 62,937 64,190 
PG 0 cudccawesédciedsdendcébontsus 36,046 32,983 31,239 
POG . o cticctedacenccédctuncdkenducnsd 3,968 3,857 5,074 
CR DONOR ik 6. Kien cctencdis catians 6,888 5,709 5,077 
Other COUNTIES. cg Kiccceccconceicdeves 10,469 9,800 4,807 
TO .icceccsssesssccccccvcscee 114,766 115,286 110,387 

PACKING AND WRAPPING PAPER. 

From— 
WOME Bindi divesanecsxeseecaeneaan ewts. 244,981 306,592 291,961 
DO nc 4sG ui cbddessnseadedonetenal 839,188 984,787 1,240,064 
WOON sd. caantasdicbubavacteeseruans - 886,297 769,027 890,482 
CIE hn dadecdisdnnaesécadecvaaeans 449,264 647,666 808,409 
DR eiidcvidsccicédisesctaaccdaenca 243,860 262,912 279,185 
CU CONES 6 6.6 Sink ccd antesscanae 168,203 230,900 214,915 
NOUS cds dccdéccuscendsecececads 2,831,793 3,201,884 3,725,016 
CON 65 466.0 cdesadleatenses ewts. 2,851,968 2,907,442 3,285,307 
Millboard and wood pulp board........ 1,338,264 1,279,206 1,312,396 

Unenumerated and articles of paper, in- 

cluding boxes, cartons of paper, etc. 114,283 107,346 137,1¢9 


Total imports of paper........... ewts. 10,972,424 


11,072,394 


12,217,391 
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SPHILVADELPHIA 


ANT EMOORER WHITE Coy 
gPHIVADELPHI? 


BUILDERS Oi 


Paper Machines for All Grades of Paper 
All Grades of Box Boards 
Roofing Felt and Building Papers 


Saturating and Asphalt Goating Machinery 
Friction Clutches and Variable Speed Changes 
Printing Machines for Floor Cloth and Linoleum 


i80 “M&W” Drum Winders and 
Slitters: 


and 


140 “M&W” Lay Boys _.. 


Are in Operation in the Leading Mills of the 
United States and Canada 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FOLLOWING PATENTED SPECIALTIES: 
Belimer’s Bleaching Process 
Farnham Cylinder Drive 

“M&W” Drum Winders and Slitters 
Bertram's Suction for Paper Machines 
Eckenroth’s Log Splitter 

“M&W” Suspension Shake 

Fullner Filter and Save-All 

“M&W” Wire Guide 

“M&W” Paper Cutter 


“M&W” Lay Boys and Sorting 
Tables 

Suction Pumps 

Reed’s Metal Separator 

Stuff and Centrifugal Pumps 

Hoffman Patent Couch Roll 

“M&W” Friction Clutches 

“M&W” Speed Changes 

“M&W” Rotary Screens 


Information and Bulletins on any of the above subjects will be sent upon request 


FRICTION CLUTCH AND SPEED CHANGE CATALOGUE SENT UPON REQUEST. 
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WRITING. 
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To 1910 IgIl. 1912. 
PHUMOE ccsnictes cewts 5.759 7,622 6,374 
Case DOM soa bck cS ecckesedassaace 3,002 3,069 1,895 
Other foreign countries............... 39,262 33,076 38.573 
Betton: Bowl Asch. occ cccciscsccess 26,345 17,815 
RE Gh ores £acdivackueeweess 45,422 25,809 
Strats DSetdewewhGs cok cccvcscnsvcs 4.992 4,097 
CEYMOM ceccceccscseiss 4,289 2,594 
ROGRIEEED  dnécawdaaseas 78,726 83,864 
New Zealand 16,047 23,002 
Comes. ciiccnes 10,268 5,960 
Other British possessions 11,063 9,021 

SOME vsecvilacucbeac 246,075 218,392 219,004 
PRINTING 

lo 
POMEO pcarcssccannsaderaaias cwts. 109,253 119,245 118,658 
United States. .cccccccccccsces 14,393 18,633 23,971 
Other foreign countries....... 408,191 442,205 410,239 
British South Africa........ 96,404 117,322 129,179 
Brition Indie. .ccccccccsss 86,707 218,187 238,942 
Straits Settlements............ 16,529 16,093 19,267 
CTO in vein Snidinlkne4040ttdedateesepees 14,554 17,195 19,365 
MIE) Svi0s caNeateadeapenndateres 458,569 471,055 536,762 
Ma BBs 5 6. cckadscnenddexaas ie 122,382 142,866 146,974 
COME i. cés a cscn ccaeb acdeuss 99,854 07,174 121,879 
Other British possessions. 19,846 23,785 27,118 

lotal 546,592 1,693,760 1,792,354 





SUNDRY. 





For packing and wrapping. . ewts. 693,804 719,002 
Primted BOMGINGB. cose ccccsecsoccccces 116,820 110,312 
Other printed coated papers (ex 

cept photographic).............++.+- 27,362 43,599 
Pasteboard, millboard and cardboard... 86,641 113,783 
Manufactures of cardboard, etc. (ex 

cept playing cards)............ee0- 36,241 43,738 
Playing cards... ..6... 2,888 2,831 
POVGUONGS «nck sks ccceedsudeceduens oe 23.939 25,122 
PO ka So ok cK S466 Gs bd been ESC CES 4is4u2 39,914 

UNENUMERATED. 

To— 
PE ins ht vs ca teawed suds nes cwts 45345 4,941 
Ce BGs vine ccccick csv ccdworecen 2,253 1,445 
Other foreign countries..... 19,457 20,464 
British South Africa....... ac aw ween 2 6,592 
TB eer ee eee re 573 5,494 
Awmstralia .ccccsecvccceccvcscesvedace 13,870 15,996 
OW BOMEOG <<< 05 kes cas terns ceesewe 3.359 3,348 
CONGEE: «6 6c twensdetenesdsevewsdvesctc 3,883 3,799 
Other British possessions............+- 1,948 1,700 


Total exports of all papers...... 





New 


.cwts. 2,885,741 


Beater House, WaAtmstey & Co., 








3,97 5,232 


Bury. 






843,389 
128,844 


34,085 
110,739 
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6,539 
10,964 
3,378 
4,187 
1,731 


3,336,283 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER MAKING MATERIALS. 








IgIo. IgiI. 1912. 
Linen and cotton rags....... oo CO 18,572 20,873 29,852 
ESPARTO AND OTHER VEGETABLE FIBRES. 

SPAM cccccccccsccesastcccccscsus tons. 44,278 37,819 41,134 
AMEE > cynkdecnteteded cakeakusteuees 91,290 94,428 112,141 
Cie COCs coc 6 cawsndevesaaenaes 57,650 69,389 455438 

BOE civevadsncaduaceebeneneees 193,218 201,636 198,713 
WOOD PULP. @ 
Chemical: Dry, bleached 
PD Aa wk ceiweweanaehe coves 00S 2,009 4,598 
Sweden Ledbedaws ates tee oa 12,599 2,003 
Norway weeebes eaaraa’ ae saan 18,368 9,808 
Germany 1,782 2,080 
Other countries.......... 1,540 1,612 
Chemical: Dry, unbleached- 
| Perr rrer errr ere rT ree 35,504 41,242 
SUN Nan ndiddcdcovasceduawesee ves 212,215 252,067 
DOPOD sh ucdeatccssakaedadenecneioc 43.432 46,377 
COP oc ened arnecktsslans guess 26,271 34,827 
Other countries.......... sane Tr oe 5,925 6,993 
Total of chemical dry wood pulp. 351,127 359,64 401,607 
CRM, WOGicccccs scvacces tons. 19,588 11,161 14,797 
Mechanical, dry.... . tons. 8,468 9,193 15,77 
Mechanical, wet 
Sweden tons 85,684 89,966 102,741 
DGWOS 5 sav cnececandesacceabdvakaws 311,172 247,776 303,748 
CREED: hc ndccaictcinn cencdetwanstadeh 69,723 33.563 42,398 
Cer OMNIS 6 ono dines cdandccaadhh 14,111 32 87 





Total of 


mechanical, wet 





Seeeh Of wued QUNBs cccandacccenad tons 859,87 


784,296 925,591 


New Works AND EXTENSIONS. 

The generally prosperous state of the industry is reflected in 
new works and extensions to mills in the past twelve months, early 
in which J. R. Crompton & Brothers, Ltd., of Elton Paper 
Mills, Bury, completed the conversion of a large print works at 
Stubbins, near Ramsbottom, into a paper making factory. There 
is at present in course of construction also a new board mill at 
Limehouse, by the Limehouse Paper Board Mills, Ltd., while a 
paper staining factory was built in Doncaster in the first half 
of the year. Peter Dixon & Sons, Ltd, have doubled the 
capacity of their West Marsh Paper Mills, Grimsby, by installing 
two of the latest “news” machines, while at Dearne Paper Mills, 
Barnsley, extensive alterations have been completed, and with 
the exception of the paper machines the whole works are now 
operated electrically. Sittingbourne Paper Mills (Edward Lloyd, 
Ltd.) were and still are being extended. Here the second of 
two mammoth “Walmsley” machines was put in and started work- 
ing in April. This machine makes a web of paper 162 inches 
wide, at over 600 feet a minute, and constitutes the largest in the 
kingdom, the installation completing the $500,000 extension 
scheme. Messrs. Edward Lloyd have now commenced a scheme 
for constructing new wharves on the Swale to enable the pulp 
vessels to be brought close to the mills. There are rumors of 
this company starting a new mill on the Thames. The Imperial 
Papere«Mills, Ltd., at Gravesend, have ordered two more large 
“Walmsleys,” bringing the number of paper making machines at 
those mills up to six. Among other extensions and additions 
during the past year was a new factory for the Baryta Company, 
makers of photographic papers, who erected works at Watford, 
and the rebuilding of St. Neots Mill, Huntingdon. Extensions and 
additions were also made or are in the course of being completed 
at the following mills: Guardbridge Paper Works, Kelvindale 
Paper Mills, Glasgow; Dalsholm Paper Mills. Glasgow; Bullion- 
field Mill, Markinch,-and St. Mary Cray Paper Works, Kent; 
while paper making ma¢hines were installed at East Lancashire 
(Continued on page 75.) 
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NATRONA POROUS 
ALUM 


SULPHATE 
ALUMINA 


STANDARD 
BLEACHING 
POWDER 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MEG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘IMPERIAL’ STITCHED 


RUBBER BELTING 


A high grade rubber belt that has been 
long and widely known among mill men for 
its excellence. The stitching as applied to 
“IMPERIAL” belting increases its tensile 


strength. A splendid belt for all-round economi- 
cal service. 


pinion crun eo 
Room NEE NGL: 0. 


and qualities,and can supply the proper quality and 
consistency for various conditions of service. 


Perhaps you can make a saving by using our 
pump valves. 


PACKINGS 


For Piston and Valve Rods, Flanges and Joints. 


HOSE 


For Air, Water, Steam, Gas, Pressure, Suction, etc. 


DIAPHRAGMS - TUBING -- MATS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOSTON BELTING CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLERS | 
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Diameter, 24 inches. Face, 158 inches. Weight, about 10,000 Pounds 


New Rollers Complete Rollers Re-Covered 


There is no question about the economy of using the highest grade of 
rubber-covered rollers. Such rollers have the life and resiliency necessary for 
best results. They are uniform in density, last longer and are in every way the | 
most satisfactory. Our roller coverings are made from selected gums, and are | 
built throughout with QUALITY as the first consideration. The fact that 
many prominent mills have for years favored us with their repeat orders is sub- 
| stantial evidence that the excellence of our rubber-covered rollers is of recognized 
value in their cost of production. We can do equally well for you. 





AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS ay eae 


FIRE HOSE Bere 










A high grade hose for mill fire protection equipment Cotten Ritiee Eins 
that fully complies with the specifications of the Associated Factory Mutual 


Fire Insurance Companies. We also supply for inside equipment AMERI- 
CAN UNDERWRITERS unlined linen hose. 


BOSTON BELTING CO. 


BALTIMORE ATLANTA NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
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The Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 


IT HAS NO GOMPETITOR IT IS IN A GLASS BY ITSELF 


=| See Other Side 
For Price Ue 





You ‘should have one of these. If you have not received one, write us. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE GOMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





ee 
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— Jute Stock in the Improved Golumbian Glasp Envelope has 


a certain “clothy texture’ so it will not break like a wood paper 
in its passage through the mails. 


rr aliases = 


} 
} 






PWHITE. CORBIN & CO 
ROCKVILLE. C ms 


. 





IAT! ENVELOPE Co ~. r, 

ee oe PACIFIC ENVELOPE co 

“a ex S vELO SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 

GENERAL OFFICES 7 

YOM PP KELLOGG & Co. 
, . SPRINGFIELD. MASS, 







MORGAN ENVELOPE CO 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


WHITCOMB ENVELOPE COo em 
WORCESTER. MASS. 
ee 


= ee * 
a “ es i? = as 
“LOGAN. SWIFT & BRIGHAM ENVELOPE CO = 
WORCESTER. MASS 
| 
ee ss ee tt ttt tet lit ister 


Manufacturing Divisions 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE GOMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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RAINBOW RUBBER BELTING 


FRICTION SURFACE 


“Rainbow” has the highest grade friction itiis possible to produce. Can be used to best advantage 
in Paper Mills, Pulp Mills, Bleacheries, etc. For hard work and economical operation 
Rainbow Belts cannot be surpassed. It is thoroughly guaranteed. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
16 Warren Street, New York 


For Sale Everywhere 
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RAINBOW PACKING 


— 
— 


The Most Durable, Effective and Economical Packing Made. Especially Adapted for High Pressure Work. 
Will Stand Any Degree of Steam Heat. Don't Have to Use Wire or Cloth to Hold Rainbow. 
Rainbow Packs Equally Well Steam, Air, Hot or Cold Water Joints. Can’t Blow It Out. 

When Ordering RAINBOW PACKING, Be Sure You Get the Genuine Article. 


‘_ go =< im, A ost wm MoE . 
LOOK FOR THIS x AWS S a@ TRADE-MARK 
> om ‘ 


5 PISTON AND VALVE 
PEERLESS BOD PACKING « «4 


For durability and convenience the “Peerless” is unexcelled. The core is made of the celebrated Rainbow 
Packing compound. It will pack tightly any rod, no matter how badly scored or corroded. 


Made in spiral, coil and ring form, round and square. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
16 Warren Street, New York 
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THE COLOR AND PRINTING QUALITIES OF YOUR 
PAPER WILL BE GREATLY IMPROVED, ITS VALUE 
INCREASED AND COST DIMINISHED BY USING 


ASBESTINE 
FILLER 


Purity in whiteness, fibrous by nature and free from grit. Retention 90 per cent. 


SUPERIOR TO ANY CLAY 


International Pulp Co. 


NEW YORK 


41 PARK ROW 
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BRITISH PAPER TRADE 


(Continued from page 65.) 
Paper Mills, Donside Paper Mill; Esk Paper Mills, Penicuik: 
Northfleet Paper Mills, Kent; Carron Grove Paper Mill, N. B.; 
As the 
foregoing evidences, engineering firms on this side have had a 
fairly busy year, and it might be mentioned that the British 
makers of paper making machines have also experienced a fruit- 


Messrs. Wiggins & Teape, Dover, and small factories. 


ful year on account of foreign orders. In Canada, in Australia, 


EXTERIOR OF 


the Far East and in the States, besides on the Continent, 
British machines have been placed this past year. 
New ComMPANIES REGISTERED. 

Among the new companies registered during 1912, the more 
important and directly connected with the trade, were the follow- 
ing: Anglo-Brazilian Pulp and Paper Mills, capital, $1,200,000; 
Messrs. Reed & Smith, $600,000; Egyptian Papyrus Company, 
$500,000; Neo-Cellulose Pulp, $150,000; Jackson Beater Syndi- 


cate, $150,000; Batchelor & Sons, $50,000; Bathford Paper Mills 
Company, $125,000; Hurcott Paper Mill Company, $25,000, and 


in 


Exterior OF Otp MILL, SHOWING TRAIN 


James Spicer & Sons, New Zealand, $75,000. There was also 
a good crop of companies formed to exploit china clay, among 
them being the Standardized China Clay Company, $375,000; 
Wheal, Rashleigh & Criggan China Clay Company, $150,000; Cor- 
nish Kaolin, $150,000; Hensbarrow China Clay Company, $125,000; 
Great Hallaze China Clay Company, $60,000; English China Clay 
Company, $50,000; New Halwyn China Clay Company, $40,000; 
and West Treviscoe China Clay Company, $40,000. Other com- 
panies connected with the industry were: Trinidad Produce Com- 
pany, esparto grass, $250,000; British Foreign Supply Associa- 
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YEAR. 7 
tion, cellulose manufacture, $500,000; Paper Bags, $250,000; “P. M. 
B.”, $75,000; Paperoid, $40,000, and Paper Supplies, $30,000. 
FirE DAMAGES. 
Damage by fire was considerable, and in a few instances re- 
Thus, in May, St. 
Neots Mill, in Huntingdon, was practically totally destroyed, while 
other outbreaks the first half of the included those at 
Arden Mills, near Stockport; Chirnside Paper Mills, N. B.; Messrs. 


Cooke & Nuttall’s Vale Paper Works, Horwich; Inverurie Paper 


sulted in rather heavy losses to mill owners. 


in year 


New MILL. 


Mills; Quarmby & Sons’ paper bag works, Hudders- 
field; Spring Grove Paper Mills, Oughtibridge near Sheffield; and 
a stack of wood pulp at Northfleet Paper Mills. The most serious 
fire of the second half of the year was at Kelvindale Paper Mill, 
near Glasgow; while the scenes of other conflagrations included 
Stoke Cannon Paper Mills; Sittingbourne Paper Mill; East Lan- 
cashire Paper Mill; Paper Mill, Milngavie, N. B.; 
the Aspinall Branch of the Wall Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., Pen- 
dleton, and the Richmond Hill Paper Works, Blackburn. There 
also occurred a large fire at the Thamesside paper warehouse, occu- 


Messrs. 


Ellangowan 


Loap oF CYLINDERS FOR NEw MACHINES 


pied by various people for storing “news,” and at the stores of 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswood, publishers of Government papers. 
Honors To Paper MEN. 

It was the pleasure of the King to confer upon two representa- 
tives of the paper trade knighthoods, and to appoint a third to a 
Privy Councillorship. Capt. Edward Partington, president of the 
Paper Makers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland, and chair- 
man of the Kellner-Partington Paper and Pulp Company, Ltd., and 
the pioneer of the use of wood pulp in this country, and Henry 
Hepburn, chairman of Hele Paper Company, Ltd., received Knight- 
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A new 


Variable Speed 


The illustration shows an American-Ball 
Four-Cylinder Paper Mill Engine, a design 
which is creating a sensation among paper mill 
engineers. 


The speed range of this engine is 8 to 1, per- 
mitting of direct connection to paper machines 
and the elimination of all intermediate gearing, 
causing complications and loss of power, delays 
and shut-downs. 


The engine has four cylinders, and there are 
eight power strokes per revolution, giving con- 
stant turning effort at all speeds, so that paper 
of even thickness is obtained. Speed changes 
are obtained by simple adjustment of the Ball 
Variable Speed Friction device. The speed gov- 
ernor is equipped with a special stablizing mech- 
anism, that gives perfect regulation and prevents 
hunting. 

Recently we shipped a 250 h. p. variable speed 
engine to the St. Lawrence Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, of Toronto, and a 500 h. p. four-cylinder 
variable speed engine to the De Grasse Paper 
Company. 

Our constantly increasing business among paper 
mills is significant. For further information 
write to the 


AMERICAN ENGINE CO., 


23 Raritan Avenue, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Paper Mill Engine 


Here area few users of American-Ball 
Four-Cylinder Paper Mill Engines. 


Bryant Paper Co. 

De Grasse Paper Co. 

Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co. 
Orono Pulp and Paper Co. 
Racquette River Paper Co. 

Union Bag and Paper Co. 


American-Ball Paper Mill Engine at Plant of Union Bag and Paper Co. 
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FintsH1nG House or THE St. Neots MILL AND THE END oF THE Piatt GLAzING Room. 
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Op St. Neots Mitt Berore THE Fire oF May, 1912 
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Cerrar 
ay 


rai13 jie as TCH Co 


HILL 
FRICTION CLUTCHES 


(Smith Type) 


The new Smith Type of Hill Clutch is the re- 
sult of twenty-eight years’ experience in manufac- 
turing Friction Clutches. 


All working parts are removable without dis- 
turbing shaft, hub or pulley. Friction surfaces are 


: positively disengaged. No springs. 
i _ Self-centering—requires no troublesome bushing 
Fa) in ring hub to align shafts. 
: . , Toggle mechanism made of steel and forgings. 
, 3ui.t split or solid. 


HILL COLLAR OILING 
BEARINGS 


The most important part of your transmission equipment are the 
bearings. 


Hill Collar Oiling bearings minimize power losses. 


They are the best bearings for hard service, such as encountered 
in Pulp and Paper Mills 


ROPE DRIVES 


American and English System rope drives de- 
signed, built and installed. 

Our nineteen years’ experience enables us to 
recommend the best method of installing each 
individual drive to meet customers’ requirements. 

Preliminary information gladly offered free of 
charge to all contemplating the installation of new 
drives or changes in their present system. 


Write for New General Catalog No. 9 


THE HILL. CLUTCH CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET 
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hoods, while Sir Albert Spicer, Bart., of the paper making firm 
of that name, became Privy Councillor. In touching on honors we 
cannot pass without mentioning the happy visit of the Hon. Arthur 
C. Hastings, president of the American Paper and Pulp Asssocia- 
tion, and the banquet given him by the British representatives of 
paper and pulp industries. 


TRADE LITIGATION. 


In the law courts and police courts there were but few cases in 
the year which had more than a local interest. One of those with 
wider importance is the still unsettled dispute between the Kellner- 
Partington Paper and Pulp Company and A. Wertheimer & Co., 
of Hamburg, a dispute following the arbitrator’s award given in 
connection with the delivery of wood pulp by the latter firm. This 
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was dismissed on the ground that a mistake had been made in 
the delivery, and no offense was intentionally committed. 
MARKET CONDITIONS. 

Prices on the raw materials markets, as we incidentally noticed 
earlier in the review, advanced with the passage of the year, and 
taking them as a whole were quoted considerably higher in De- 
cember, 1912, than in January, 1912. Chemical wood pulps, for 
instance, advanced in the second month of the year, and with in- 
creased activity in the transactions from that time onward, with 
temporary setbacks on account of labor disturbances, prices re- 
mained more or less firm from March until October and Novem- 
ber, in which months increases again took place. 
were the prices of chemical wood pulps, c. i. f. British ports, at 
the beginning and at the end of 1912 (the former quotations being 
in parentheses) : Sulphite, bleached, 


The following 


$55.20 to $60 ($46.80 to $48) ; 


Otp Part or St. Neots Mitt as It Now Appears Arter BEING REBUILT. 


is at present before the Court of Appeal. In the case of J. & J. 
Makin, Ltd., paper merchants, and Richard Astall, a former em- 
ployee, and W. Leigh & Co., paper merchants, an injunction was 
granted restraining Astall and Leigh from making use of informa- 
tion obtained in documents, etc., belonging to the plaintiffs’ business 
The Eibel patent figured in an application to the Patents’ Board of 
Appeals, which decided that the refusal to accept the German 
patent for the Eibel invention on the ground that there was a prior 
patent, was null, the board regarding the Eibel patent as a master 
or basic patent, while the Martin patent was a constructional one 
For an infringement of a paper bag machine patent No. 13,892/08 
an interdict was granted against Messrs. Smith and Ritchie, of 
Edinburgh. The only other case of general interest was that in 
which Messrs. James Spicer & Sons were prosecuted by the Board 
of Trade for supplying mold made paper as hand made, and this 


easy bleaching, $43.20 to $45 ($37.20 to $39.60); “news,” $39.60 to 
$40.80 ($33.60 to $35.40); soda, unbleached, first quality, $38.40 to 
$39.60 ($33.60 to $36); ditto, strong, $39 to $40.20 ($33 to $35.40). 
The mechanical wood pulp market was unsettled at the outset of 
the year, but a steadier tone became apparent in the mid-term 
owing to the restriction of output by the pulp mills. Prices hard- 
ened and remained steady throughout the autumn, but a fall in 
values at the close brought quotations below those of the pre- 
vious January, as is evidenced in the following figures for De- 
cember, 1912 (those for January, 1912, being in parentheses) : 
Pine, 50 per cent. moist, $10.80 to $11.40 ($12 to $12.60); ditto, 
dry, $20.40 to $21.60 ($23.40 to $25.20). Quotations c i, f. British 
ports. There was considerable interruption experienced in the 
esparto trade, factors disturbing the even course of events being the 
war in Tripoli, the coal strike in this country, a dearth of shipping 
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High Grade Paper Machinery 


IMPROVED WEB CALENDERS 


Complete Rag Room 
Equipments 


The Gaara Screen 


Feltless Wet Machine 


These Machines are of 
The Most Approved De- 
sign and Construction 











IMPROVED WEB CALENDER 











IMPROVED PLATERS 
A few of the features of : r 
this PLATER 





The. Roll Adjustment 


The Patent Power 
Attachment 


Improved Method of 
Gearing 





Norwood Engineering Company 
Florence, - - = = Massachusetts 
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facilities, and some minor labor disturbances at esparto landing 
ports. Values rose in the twelve months, Spanish being quoted 
at the close at $21.60 and $24.60, as against $20.40 and $22.80 at the 
beginning, while other qualities also rose, Oran being quoted at 
$15 to $17.40, as compared with $15 to $16.80, and Tripoli at $15 to 
$17.40, as against $13.20 to $15.60. Chemical makers experienced 
a busy year, the demand being exceptionally good. A feature of 
the year was the reduction in prices of ammonia alkali and soda 
ash by the large manufacturers, a movement welcomed by paper 
mills. Ammonia alkali was quoted at $16.20 to $16.30 at the 
close of the year, whereas in January the prices were $21.60 and 
$26.40. Equally large were the reductions in soda ash prices. 
Bleaching powder increased in value by $3, being quoted at $25.80. 
f. o. b. Lancs. in December last. Soda crystals went down 60 cents 
on the year, closing prices being in the neighborhood of $12, 
f. o. b. Tyne. Rags, both domestic and foreign, met with good 
demand throughout the year, and the values were appreciably 
higher at the close. China clay also met with large and increasing 
inquiries, and toward autumn supply was not equal to demand, this 
influencing higher quotations for forward deliveries. 























NECROLOGICAL. 
The list of those who have passed away during the twelve 
names of men valued and 
was sustained in the death 
Messrs. Wiggins, Teape & 


months, while not long, includes the 
esteemed by the trade. A great loss 
of E. P. Barlow, J. P., chairman of 
Co., Ltd., of London, ideal employers. A loss also was incurred 
by the death of Percy R. Crompton, who entered Elton Paper 
Works on leaving school and subsequently became a member of 
the firm. Early in the year John Henry Spicer, J. P., originally 
a member of the firm of Messrs. Spicer Brothers, Ltd., paper 
makers, died, while that firm also lost its chairman, Edward Spicer, 
D. L. Other names are those of Henry Fisher, of Kettlebrook 
Paper Mills, Tamworth; P. Hartley, director of Ulverston Mills, 
and P. Town, of Turkey Mill, Keighley. There also occurred 
the tragic death of W. H. Ashton, of Ashton & Petford, of 
Hull, wood pulp merchants, who lost his life in attempting to save 
his daughter from drowning, and the deaths of T. T. Mackie 
Lumsden, of Messrs. James Milne & Son, Ltd., Edinburgh, engi- 
neers, and T. Allen Marshall, of Messrs. T. J. Marshall & Co., 
Stoke Newington, London, paper makers’ engineers. 


GONDITIONS IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JoURNAL BY H. ByJorNsTROM STEFFANSON. 


During the last year no cellulose mills were built in Nor- 
way. In Sweden a sulphite pulp mill which has been under 
construction since the spring of 1911 was completed early in 
1912. This mill is owned by the Wifsta Warfs Aktiebolag, 
P. O. Wiifsta Warf, Sweden, and has a capacity of 20,000 
tons per year. It is expected that this mill shortly will be in- 
creased to a capacity of 40,000 tons. No new cellulose mills 
so far as is known, are planned for construction during 1913. 
but with the ever increasing prices on all kinds of chemical 
pulps, capital will no doubt be attracted to building cellulose 
mills, particularly in Sweden, where most of the available 
wood is. 

In Sweden a large part of the forests, especially in the 
northern part, is owned by the government, which sells the 
wood at auction after it has been marked out in the forests. 
They have sold mostly lumber and, except in a few cases, they 
have ignored the smaller dimensions for pulp wood. Sooner 
or later, however, they will find it good policy to sell the 
small timber to the pulp mills. 

Pulp wood is growing scarce in the southern and middle parts 
of Sweden and if the government would sell more pulp wood 
it would relieve the situation. In the northern part of the 
country called “Norrland,”’ pulp wood is more plentiful, and 
most of the pulp companies operate also large saw mills and 
have large tracts of land of about 300,000 to 500,000 acres. 
One combination owns about 1,500,000 acres in the extreme 
north. The government has been trying to stop the large 
companies from acquiring all the forest lands from the farmers 
and a bill was passed a few years ago forbidding corporations 
to acquire titles to forest lands. Of course, they are still 
allowed to acquire the cutting rights for indefinite periods. 
Che future will show if this was a good move, as nearly all 
the big corporations manage the splendidly and 
years have had the reforestations of their land in view. 
cannot be said of the small private owner. Since the new re- 
forestation law effect, they will now, however, be 
forced to look after the forests, and the few years the law 
has been in effect has shown remarkable results. 


for 


This 


forests 


came in 


The govern- 
ment can stop a forest owner from cutting his trees if he can- 


not give sufficient guarantee of reforestation. In the 


extreme 


north, as a matter of protection, no one is allowed to cut any 
trees except after careful examination by the government's 
forest examiners. With this system in vogue, Sweden will 
When the new laws 
have had time to show real results, say after forty to fifty 
years, Sweden probably will be in a position to double its 
capacity as a pulp producing country. 

Norway had trouble in her pulp with 
wood and has been obliged to import wood from Russia and 
Finland. Considerable quantities have been imported 
from Sweden, especially from the Province of Vermland in 
the middle part. The importation from Russia and Finland 
will probably end on account of the present scarcity of ton- 
nage. The freight rates have increased so as to make it no 
object to import wood from these countries. Germany has 
imported large quantities of wood from Russia. 

In Scandinavia nearly all the wood used in the manufacture 
of pulp is floated down the rivers, of which Sweden, Norway 
and Finland have a number. Therefore most of the 
mills are situated on the ocean, at the mouth of a river. The 
wood being thus floated to the mills makes cost of transpor- 
tation very low and the manufactured pulp is loaded directly 
to the steamers. These steamers take the pulp to the port of 
transhipment for the United States, which is either Hamburg 
for the Hamburg-American Line, for the 
Scandinavian-American Line. A Swedish-American 
line will be in full operation January 1, 1914, to call on the 
different Atlantic and Gulf ports in connection with the Nor- 
way-Mexico Gulf line calling at Newport News and the Gulf 
ports, Newport News and Galveston. It is expected that the 
service in this way will be much improved, as the existing 


always have a sufficient supply of wood. 


has supplying mills 


also 


large 


or Copenhagen 


direct 


lines have not been able to properly take care of the ship- 
ments to the United States. 

It may be interesting to note that in Sweden a few mills on 
the Baltic use salt water for the operation of their pulp mills 
with excellent results. If the salt water is used for the boilers 
it has first to be softened with chemicals. Nearly all the 
chemical pulp mills are run by steam as a great number are 
situated on the ocean, but as an average size mill of 15,000 
tons yearly production only about 1,000 horse 


uses tons 
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Promises Make Friends=But 


THE WANDEL ROTARY SCREEN 
DOES Make Clean Paper 


The Unequaled Success of these Two Mach 


THE WANDEL ROTARY SCREEN requires little attention— 


Cleans itself automatically 


saves power—waste stock—repairs. 
Over 200 now used in 


and gives uniform weight of paper. 
85 Paper Mills. 


WANDEL SCREEN MANUFA 
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Performances Keep Them 


THE WANDEL IMPROVED SAVE-ALL 
Turns Waste Into Profit 








ines Insures Their Use in Every Paper Mill 


THE WANDEL SAVE=-ALL a most practical save-all of 
highest efficiency. Requires only 4H. P. Its low price 
and low maintenance cost turns loss to profit. 


CTURING CO., Walpole, Mass. 
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BAG MACHINES 


WE MANUFACTURE THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF BAG MAKING MACHINERY EVER OFFERED 
SQUARE FLAT SATCHEL BOTTOM 
TUBERS BOTTOMERS 
BANANA BAG and MILLINERY BAG MACHINES 
CEMENT and FLOUR SACK MACHINES 


For All Sizes of BAGS from the Smallest to the Largest. 





The Smith & Winchester Manufacturing Company 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN., U. S. A. 
Makers of the various types of machinery used in the manufacture of Paper. 


STRAIGHT and HARPER FOURDRINIERS, FOURDRINIERS with EDWARD’S ATTACHMENT, 
CYLINDER MACHINES, WET MACHINES, REVOLVING CUTTERS, WINDERS, REELS, 
JORDAN ENGINES, PUMPS, Etc. Also The Celebrated UNDERCUT (CRANSTON) TRIMMER 


The Undercut 
Trimmer 


The Cutter that clamps the 
stock securely and cuts every 
sheet accurately. WHY ? 
Because the construction is 
such that the resistance against 
the knife in cutting is expend- 
ed in pressing the clamp more 
firmly on the stock which is 
being cut, holding it firm and 
not allowing it to draw as with 


most Cutters. Itis the strong- 





est Cutter made. 
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power, this cost is immaterial. All the ground wood mills re- 
quiring large water power are of course situated where power 
can be had as cheap as possible. 

With the extremely low prevailing prices of chemical pulps 
up to 1912, the mills in Scandinavia would have been driven 
out of business if they had not been well managed. The cost 
of manufacturing is lower here than anywhere else. For in- 
stance, a great number of mills burn pyrytes instead of sulphur 
and thereby save a considerable amount of money, If sulphur 
is used it comes from Sicily, and is bought by a number of 
mills at the same time, enabling them to order together a 
full shipload. The average consumption of sulphur in the 
sulphite mills in Scandinavia can be said to be about 10 to 
II per cent. with record as low as 9 per cent. 


The Pulp Market 

The ever increasing use of all kinds of papers in the United 
States during the last years has created such a big industry 
that paper makers have not been able to get their supply of 
raw material in this country, but have to look to Europe and 
to Canada for their supply of pulps. 

During January and February, the market for both mechan- 
ical and chemical pulp was quiet, but with a rising tendency 
for chemical pulps. Buyers on the Continent of Europe were 
willing to pay the prices asked, but English buyers were still 
holding back in expectation of lower prices. 
most of the mills were outsold for their production for 1912 
1913 had been already placed, 
the situation was the same as during 1904 when the English 
buyers held back in anticipation of a better market, but they 
had in the end to pay a considerable advance. 

Swedish statistics show that the exports, especially sulphite 


However, as 


and considerable quantities for 


pulp, have increased enormously, as will be seen from the 
following figures. 


Tons. 
SOO ik. di dbi.n's CR ASC EUS isd hee gw ee dehaswes céeeenaen sees 387,450 
OO icacs aes Bd ekwamen beukst shal lipecekichd ceneseansenadacntn 510,300 
OGED 6606.600% cise iwdesiicedddberctdcetedsseveasassqabiasataesds 585,500 


These are long tons of 2,240 pounds. The figures for 1912 are 
not at hand, but from indications the increase has been in about 
the same proportion. 

On account of the coal strike in England during March and 
April, the mills had to break off work, and quite naturally did not 
show any anxiety to buy pulp. The market for mechanical pulp 
was during this period therefore very dull, and sales in chemical 
pulps were insignificant. At the same time also buyers in the 
United States did not feel like contracting for forward deliveries, 
and sales were mostly effected in spot lots. Most of the paper 
mills expected to be able later on to close at fractional advances 
from previous years’ contract prices for sulphite pulp. Kraft 
pulp at this time was almost unsalable either on contracts or for 
spot lots in the different ports. The Swedish mills were holding 
out for about £7 17s. 6d. for first strong sulphite pulp and £8 tos. 
for first easy bleaching. Sulphite pulp and kraft pulp was quoted 
at from £7 to £7 Ios. c. i, f. at the different ports. 
finally got advantage of these prices which really represented the 
lowest points before the sharp rally that started in May and which 
has continued ever since. 


Very few mills 


As will be seen from the quotations for 
kraft pulp, there was no material change from the previous prices 
in 1911, and there was hardly any advance in this commodity until 
about three to four months after the sharp rally in sulphite. 
of the reasons for these low prices is that the Finnish sulphate 
makers were selling their production ridiculously low in Europe, 
and because most of the kraft paper mills in the United States 
depending on imported kraft pulp were at this time more than 
fully supplied. However, the different sulphate pulp makers of 
Sweden, Norway and Finland met on March 15 in Stockholm to 
discuss the situation, and appointed a committee to see what steps 
could be taken to get higher prices. This gave to the market a 


One 
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firm tendency, but higher prices were not realized for a few 
months later. 

The end of April found the sulphite pulp market in Europe in a 
very strong position, and it was then very difficult to find sellers 
of first easy bleaching sulphite at less than £8 15s., and first strong 
sulphite at less than £8 c. i. f. usual American Atlantic ports. 

At the beginning of June there was still greater inquiry from the 
United States for strong, easy bleaching and bleached sulphite 
pulps, and very large quantities were sold every day at advancing 
prices. Nearly the whole production of unbleached pulps for 1912 
were placed and most of the production for 1913. Bleached sul- 
phite could hardly be gotten either for 1912 or 1913, and the mak- 
ers were asking £11 15s. to £12 §s. c. i. f. usual Atlantic ports. The 
corresponding c. i. f. prices for easy bleaching and strong sulphite 
pulp were: 


at Wide ccc tancca cienadenacdicdeas £8 17s. 6d. @ £9 
SenGie. DINO 6 4 6 tins bcs cddergteneandnens £8 ros. od. @ £8 12s. 6d. 


The scarcity of strong sulphite was felt very keenly, and the 
makers were asking nearly as much for strong ordinary sulphite 
ws for easy bleaching sulphite. By reason of the difference in 
manufacturing cost there ought to be a difference in price of at 
least 15 shillings per ton. Of course-a condition of this kind 
is soon righted, as the manufacturers of easy bleaching sulphite 
make part of their production in strong sulphite. 

In August inquiries for sulphite pulps from transatlantic coun- 
tries began to pour in to the Scandinavian mills at advanced prices 
of about 5s. per ton for 1913 deliveries, and a few inquiries came 
for 1914 and 1915. The mills, however, were not inclined to quote 
as yet for these both last named years, at least not the mills 
doing business with America. Several important contracts were 
closed for 1913 deliveries on all kinds of sulphite pulps, including 
bleached pulp. sized contracts were closed in bleached 
sulphites ‘at $3 per 100 pounds, ex dock, corresponding to about 
£12 c. i. f. usual Atlantic ports. This was inespite of the fact that 
August is the month “par preference” for vacation among the 
paper makers. In Lancashire, England, there was no buying of 
any account of mechanical pulp during *Aagust and during the 
first half of September, but the small quantities that were placed 
wre said to have brought the same pricés as. previously quoted, 
viz., Kr. 36 f. o. b. Scandinavian ports. 


Good 


The prices for all kinds of chemical pulp were firm and slowly 
moved upward, and kraft pulp was with the beginning of Sep- 
tember sold in large quantities at advanced figures. Eighty per 
cent. of the production of the Swedish mills for 1913 was reported 
to have been placed on the market, and buyers were still busy 
covering in the States and actually paying higher prices than the 
rest of the world. The demand from the States is increasing so 
rapidly that large quantities could not be secured except at ad- 
vanced figures. 

The water conditions in the States were excellent and all the 
mills were running at full capacity, except for the strike in Kala- 
mazoo, which started in July. The mills were not actually in full 
working order before November, and as they are large users of for- 
cign sulphite, this was a good test of the market. Instead of de- 
clining it rose sharply during October and November, and kraft 
pulp was especially in good demand, which was accentuated by 
the serious explosion in the Fladeby kraft pulp mill of Norway. 
The mill will probably be out of commission for half a year, which 
means that about 400 to 500 tons monthly are removed from the 
tnarket. 

The prevailing prices at the end of 1912 may be quoted as fol- 
lews: 


PPS: Chea ORNS in ah eS S chs decacnadss £8 15s. od. @ £9 os. od. 
eee Cee I ig de SSaimcailbindiecs'g aus £9 5s. od. @ £9 10s. od. 
Br SE Ges beeen ne cane dacedteanssedaies £8 os. od. 


all c. i. f. usual American ports. 
The domestic sulphite mills and also Canadian mills were busy 
making contracts for 1913, delivering during the whole year of 
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BALANCED SHAKER GHIP SGREENS 
FOR REMOVING SLIVERS, SAWDUST AND DIRT FROM CHIPPED WOOD 


MADE IN SIZES TO SCREEN FROM FIVE TO TWENTY CORDS PER HOUR 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 


SHREDDERS FOR PRIMARY REDUCTION OF DRY AND FROZEN PULP, 
KRAFT AND BROKE 


SLASHERS—ALL SIZES FOR CUTTING AND TRIMMING 
LOGS TO SHORT LENGTHS ; 


SWING SAWS OF VARYING" SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
FOR THE SAME PURPOSE 


CHIP SCREENS CONVEYORS SPLITTERS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY 
CARTHAGE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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1912, and had placed most of their production at the end of Sep- 
tember. They were quoting $45 per ton of 2,000 pounds, delivered 
at the mill in September for delivery in equal monthly shipments 
during 1913, and in view of the condition of the chemical pulp 
market these figures must be considered very low. Contracts 
were later on closed at around $50 per ton, delivered. 

Conditions in Sweden among pulp mills last year can be given 
as favorable. The water conditions have been good and the 
supply of raw material has also been plentiful. Some of the mills 
in Norway, however, have labored under extreme difficulties to 
get their supply of pulp wood and have even gone so far as to 
import large quantities from Russia and Finland. On account of 
the high freight rates for the raw material it will probably not be 
possible to import any Russian pulp wood in the next two years. 

It would seem that the sulphite pulp manufacturers at the present 
time, with the increase of nearly £2 os. od. or 30 per cent. per ton 
from the low prices of 1911 would make a great deal of money, 


[t seems impossible to characterize the state of affairs of our 
paper mills, for they are working under too different conditions. 
The task turns easier if we divide the mills into large groups. Let 
us review first the mills making only or principally fine writings, 
printings or drawings from rags. They represent a sort of aris- 
tocracy among the paper making guild and are mostly private con- 
cerns, the ancestors of whose owners have made paper by hand 
at the same spot a hundred years ago. Most of them are also 
«ristocrats in that point, that they conduct their business on rather 
conservative lines. You find such mills in all parts of Germany, 
but in larger number in Wiirtemberg, Baden and near the Rhine 
at the northwestern frontier of the Empire. They did not en- 
large their capacity more than the actual demand required, and 
their customers pay them a good price for their product, the quality 
of which defies any competition. Their field is rarely intruded 
upon by newcomers, as their art requires too much skill. This 
year they were somewhat hampered by the rapid rise of the prices 
of almost all sorts of fine rags, caused by large sales for America, 
but now the foreign demand has diminished and lower prices are 
in sight. 

Woop Putp Paper MAKERS. 
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Turning to the more democratic class of paper makers, whose 
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but it is not really as true as it might seem to be. The prices on 
pulp wood in Norway and the southern and middle part of Sweden 
have increased enormously, and it is only a question of time when 
the northern Baltic mills will have to contend with the same 
cvil. 

We would not be greatly mistaken if prices on chemical pulps 
during 1914 and 1915 will be maintained or go higher, as there is 
very little pulp in sight and very few new mills have been built in 
Sweden or Norway. The small profits on chemical pulps of later 
years in Canada have not made them favorable to building new 
mills, so too, Canada is not ready either to supply the ever in- 
creasing market. It is more than probable that mills will be built 
during 1914 and 1915 to an extent that the supply of chemical pulp 
will be equal or perhaps surpass the requirements, and that prices 
will then decline again. American paper makers in 
have to look to other countries than 
for large suppliers of chemical pulps. 


the future 
will probably Scandinavia 


chief raw material is wood, we must again divide them into a 
higher and a lower caste: to the former belongs those who use 
chemical pulp only, and to the latter those who make cheap papers 
with a large percentage of ground wood. Among the makers of 
so-called “woodfree” printing and writing papers those who make 
their chemical pulp themselves are in much more advantageous 
condition than those who must buy it, for chemical pulp has been 
for some years in such good demand that sellers get high 
prices, while the price of “woodfree” paper has been gradually 
ialling to the present low standard of about 34 pfennig a kilogram. 
There are different causes for this development. The principal 
cne is, that it is very difficult to get from the Government a con- 
cession for building or enlarging sulphite mills close to the paper 
mills, most of which have their sites in mountain districts. They 
have been erected there many years ago near the spruce forests 
znd along small rivers with clear water. But the forests no longer 
yield the large amount of wood necessary for feeding the modern 
wide and fast running paper machines, and the local authorities 
don’t allow the mills to flow the spent lye of the sulphite boilers 
into small rivers. About half of the enormous mass of wood 
for the more than 600,000 long tons of sulphite pulp made in 
Germany must be imported from Russia, Finland and Austria, and 
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THE WRIGHT LINE PRODUCTS 


COMPRISING EVERYTHING IN THE NATURE OF 
PAPER AND TWINE HARDWARE 


PAPER CUTTERS 


Jumbo Cutters 
Shelf Bracket Cutters 


Hanger Cutters 
THE WRIGHT PAPER HOLDER AND CUTTER Wall Bracket Cutters 


SPECIALTIES 


Paper Towel Holders 
Rope Reel Holders 
Ball, Tube and Cone 
Twine Holders 
Toilet Paper Fixtures 
Twine Cutters 
Reel Ticket Holders 
Holders for Tinsel, 
Cord and Ribbons 
























Parchment Cutters 
Combination 
Cutters of Every 
Description 





THE WRIGHT PAPER HOLDER AND CUTTER 


is the strongest, simplest, and most highly finished device 
for cutting roll wrapping paper on the market today. It 





will hold rolls of paper from 5 inches to 22 inches in 
diameter, and from 6 inches to 6 feet in length, and will 
cut with equal ease the thinnest wax tissue or heaviest 
Kraft papers. 


OUR CONTRACT DEPARTMENT 


will be pleased to submit prices, drawings, etc., for con- 
tract work on special fixtures for Twine Holders, Lock 
Toilet Fixtures, Paper Towel Holders for hotels and 
office buildings, and work of a similar nature. 


THE WRIGHT TENSION PAPER TOWEL FIXTURE 





THE WRIGHT 
CONE TWINE HOLDER 

















A complete stock of our goods car- 
ried in our three warehouses enables us 
to offer the quickest possible deliveries, 
and we solicit your orders on the basis 
of perfect goods and satisfactory ser- 
vice. We have supplied the trade for 
over sixteen years. 

Letters of inquiry. requests for Cata- 
logs, etc., will receive our immediate 


THE WRIGHT TOILET FIXTURE WITH PERFECT WRIGHT DETACHABLE BASE attention. 
LOCKING DEVICE AND TENSION SPRING 1LB. BALL TWINE HOLDER 


WRIGHT GUTTER GOMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


PAPER AND TWINE HARDWARE 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
19 Warren Street 24-28 BINFORD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 29 S. Clinton Street 
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the freight of this wood to inner Germany is rather costly. There- 
fore, the large sulphite factories erected in the last ten or fifteen 
years have chosen places near the Baltic coast and alongside wide 
and deep streams. I mention, for instance, the chemical pulp fac- 
tcries in Kénigsberg, where there are two large establishments, 
the Konigsberger and the Norddeutsche, in Memel (belonging to 
the Aschaffenburg Company) and in Tilsit (a branch of the Wald- 
liof concern). 
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The highly calendered thin papers of this sort 
The makers of these 
sorts of flat proof paper combined a year ago, and they succeeded 
in raising the price by about 3 pfennig a kilogram. They were 
followed some months ago by the makers of sulphite papers with 
A third sort likely to 
he the object of a similar combination is the more or less trans- 


of sulphuric acid. 
are transparent like glass or gelatine-foil. 


one-sided high finish for bags or wrappings. 


parent sulphite paper, containing about 20 per cent. of ground 

















The gradual fall of the price of “woodfree” paper is partly due 
to the growing efficiency of up-to-date machinery, but still more 
to unlimited competition. 
the German laws allow the combination of manufacturers for regu- 
lating the market price and the output. 
1.ot seem to be prepared to sacrifice a part of their free disposi- 


Yet this might have been avoided, as 


But our manufacttrers do 


wood. The difficulty here consists in the greater facility of new 
mills to turn to this sort, as its production does not require so 
much special training and special plant as the two others. 
UNGLAZED CHEAP PRINTING. 
The most powerful and best organized combination of the Ger- 
man paper trade is that which controls about forty-five mills 





Woop Pup MILL, OpERMUENDE. 


tion. 
which a number of mills have been striving for about ten months, 
have not yet secured the support of some concerns, without which 
the union could not prosper. The market price of the lowest grade 
of woodfree printing paper (you call it book paper) is about 34 
pfennig a kilogram. 

MANUFACTURERS OF FINE WRAPPINGS. 

Another group of paper makers working only with chemical pulp 
are those who transform it into fine wrappings. Some have made 
a specialty of producing imitated parchment paper, with or without 
high lustre. These papers have got world-wide distribution, and 
only in later years have England and America begun to follow 
this line, employing German methods. The sulphite pulp is trans- 
formed by thorough grinding into an almost pasty mass, and the 
paper made of it can hardly be recognized as differeing from the 
inuch dearer so-called vegetable parchment produced with the aid 


And so the “union of the makers of woodfree papers,” for 


Fittinc Woop INto THE MAGAZINE GRINDERS. 


making unglazed cheap printings. Some fifteen years ago about 
a dozen of the large paper mills combined for this purpose and 
founded a central selling agency in Berlin, with the exclusive right 
of selling this product of the mills, of fixing from year to year 
the selling prices, of dividing the orders among the mills and of 
reducing, if necessary, the output allowed to each mill in equal 
proportion. The combination worked well that increasing 
numbers of the news print mills joined it. But while the well 
equipped new mills of this sort made good profits, and some of 
them pay dividends of 18 to 28 per cent, the older and smaller 
ones could not compete well at the rather low prices of 17 to 18 
pfennigs a kilogram at the mill. The superiority of the flourish- 
ing mills, their favorable sites near coal mines and navigable rivers 
or great cities lies in the equipment. The principal feature of a 
modern German news print mill is its own mechanical pulp mill 
driven by steam turbines. In former times the printing paper mill! 


so 
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had to stop when in times of prolonged frost or drought the water 
powers driving the grinders got exhausted. By the building of 
steam boilers and steam engines of several thousands of horse 
powers the price of steam power has in the meantime diminished 
in such degree that steam-ground wood pulp does not cost much 
more than that made by water power. Besides a mill possessing 
a steam grinding plant can make its pulp in such quality as is 
required for its purposes, and is no longer dependent upon the 
ability and good will of the wood pulp maker. 


The wood pulp 
mills working for the free market 


have lost their best customers 
by these steam grinding plants of the printing paper mills, and 
many of them were compelled to combine to build printing paper 
mills, otherwise they could not dispose of their pulp. 

LARGE PRINTING AND WRAPPING MILLs, 

The Odermiinde plant of the Feldmiihle Cellulose and Paper 
Works in Berlin shows the last development in the building of 
large printing and wrapping paper mills here. The plant, which 
has begun to work in the past year 1912 after a very short build 
ing period, lies on the Oder River below the harbor of Stettin, 
not far from the Baltic Sea. 
ca! suiphite boilers is easily 
side of which the 


The spent lye of the three huge verti- 
taken up by the mighty river, along- 
cargoes of Russian wood, Silesian coal and 
other commodities are unloaded, and the paper is sent to Berlin 
and other places. 


the plant.) 


(See the illustration with the general view of 
The filling hoods above the sulphite boilers are made 
of cement, and, having the form of a hollow half-sphere, contain 
chips enough_fsr at once filling the boilers. Below the boilers 
tuere are deep filetring basins taking up the whole contents of a 
charge. The grinding plant consists of six magazine grinders 
(see the second and third illustrations). The magazines go 
through two stories, and barked wood of 1 meter (more than 3 
feet) length is filled into them. The grinder has in this way 
always wood to grind, independently of the care of the workmen. 
Such a grinder requires about 800 horse power. The liquid ground 
pulp is cleaned by centrifugal screeners, then thickened by means 
of revolving cylinders with perforated mantles, and goes without 
being weighed into a basin, from where it is pumped into the 
engines of the printing paper mill, which contain sulphite pulp in 
weighed quantity. 





Two paper machines of 360 cm. breadth produce at a speed of 
180 meters a minute 40,000 kg. news print paper of 50 grammes a 
square meter. These machines have suction rolls of the Mills- 
paugh type, and the wire has a remarkable fall from the breas: 
roll toward the suction roll. In another room there are three 
paper machines making white sulphite papers glazed on one side 
only. These machines are 265 cm. wide and each of them has only 
one drying cylinder of 3.2 meter diameter. All machinery for the 





Tre New Rotus-DANENITZ OF THE VORGINER PAPERFABRICK IN HAMMERMUEHLE. 


ANNUAL 


NUMBER 


grinding and paper making department has been 
T. M. Voith in Heidenheim, Wurttemberg. 

Six steam boilers of 450 square meters heating surface each 
give superheated steam of pressure to three 
generators of 2,500 
kilowatts each, while the third one drives an electric generator of 
750 kilowatts only. 


furnished by 


I5 atmospheres 


steam turbines, two of which drive electric 


A steam turbine of 5,000 kilowatts kas been 
The whole plant is built so that its producing 
capacity can easily be doubled. 


( ordered besides. 


The maragement of this mill will probably find it less difficult to 





Woop Purp MILL, OpDERMUENDE. 
One Front. 


S1x MAGAZINE GRINDERS IN 


sell the large amount of paper produced than to acquire the wood 
for feeding the sulphite boilers and the grinders at a reasonable 
price. 

The last illustration shows the general view of the Cellulose 
and Paper Mill Company in Ragnit, Eastern Prussia. 


This new 


mill lies on the Memel River near the Baltic coast, and works up 
the greater part of its self-made sulphite pulp in ivory cardboard. 

This short review shows clearly that the working conditions here 
do not differ much from those in America. 

It has grown more and more difficult to export pulp from Ger- 
many at convenient prices, as the Scandinavians produce cheaper 
by means of their large water powers, so that the German mills 
depend mostly on home consumption, and this did not advance 
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The Howard Paper Co. 


URBANA, OHIO 


Branch Office: Mills: 
DAYTON, OHIO URBANA, OHIO 


— PRODUCT ————- 
Bonds, Ledgers, Writings 


‘ Specialty 
Artistic and Individual Watermarks 


Equipped to Rule and Rewind 


MAXWELL HOWARD WILLIAM CLARK LUCIUS HOWARD 


President Manager Sales Secretary an d Treasure # 












FAST COLORS FOR PAPER 


Coincident with the general adoption of fast 
colors by the textile industry, there is now a 
large use of fast colors in papers of all grades 
and many dyes that have heretofore been con- 
sidered satisfactory in fastness, are now found 


undesirable. 


The extremely large range of Indanthrene 
Dyes (Blues, Violets, Yellows, Reds, Buffs, 
Pinks, Grays) permit the production of excep- 


tionally fast colors in greatest variety. 


Our specially equipped PAPER LABORA- 
TORIES are wholly at the service of the trade 
as to all questions relating to the coloring and 


making of papers. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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this year in the usual proportion, as the fear of our Empire’s 
getting entangled into the Oriental war by the jealousy between 
Austria and Russia has acted and acts still as a brake upon indus- 
trial enterprise, and advertising in daily papers has fallen off. 

The new year 1913 has already dispersed part of the clouds on 
the political horizon, and though money is still so tight that new 
enterprises don’t find easily credit, the general business, and with 
it the paper trade, will certainly have a good development if the 
peace will be assured. 

Tue New RatHs-DAMNITZ OF THE VARZINER PAPIERFABRIKEN IN 
HAMMERMUHLE. 

The Raths-Damnitz Division of the Varziner Papierfabrik 
Company will in some points be of interest. First because the 
owners of the Varziner Papierfabrik are identical with the owners 
of the Hammermill Paper Company in Erie, Pa.; second, because 
the Raths-Damnitz Mill has been one of the first mills in Ger- 
many where mechanical and sulphite pulp has been produced and 
made into paper in large quantities. But in the course of years 
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the plant remained too long in the old condition and turned from 
a well paying concern into a losing one. Much money was spent, 
every new manager trying new methods to make it paying again, 
but without success. At last the chief creditor, a rich banker, sold 
it to the neighboring Varziner Papierfabrik for a trifling sum and 
lent to the buyer 1,000,000 marks for seven years at low interest 
for the purpose of completing the plant. The reconstruction is 
now almost finished, and involves the chemical station of the sul- 
phite mill, the wood cleaning department, the enlarging of the 
sulphite boiling plant, the bleaching department and the driving 
power plant. The paper mill has been reconstructed also in many 
The sulphite mill and three of the paper machines have 
been working since December, 1912. The sulphite mill can pro- 
duce 40,000 kg. dry pulp daily, and the paper mill will work up 
this quantity easily with its four paper machines. The mill pro- 
duces wrapping, printing and writing papers all free of mechanical 
pulp. The picture shows the chemical department, the wood clean- 
ing department and the boiler building, 


points. 








GOMPANIES INCORPORATED DURING 1912 


Subjoined is a list of manufacturing and distributing concerns, belonging to or affiliated with the paper industry of the United 


States and Canada, which have been either organized or reorganized and incorporated during last year. 


amount of authorized capital in each case. 


PAPER AND PAPER MILLS. 
Adams Paper Company, Wells River, Vt.............. $100,000 


Alaska-Pacific Pulp and Paper Company, Seattle, Wash. 1,000,000 
Alger County Paper Company, Munising, Mich....... 2,250,000 
American Paper Goods Company, Illinois Corp........ 300,000 
Camden Paper Company, Inc., Camden, N. J.......... 25,000 
Canadian-Amer. Wood & Pulp Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 25,000 
Canadian Leatherboard Company, Ltd., Chambly, Que. 50,000 


Chippewa River Power & Fibre Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 200,000 


Consolidated Pulp and Paper Company, St. John, N. B. 5,000,000 
Continental Paper Boxboard Company, Toronto, Ont.. 500,000 
Coos Bay Pulp and Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn.... 150,000 


Prore Products, 4. TROCG, Olbe vsincac das csvcuzcces. 250,000 
Forest Reserve Pulp and Paper Co., Montreal, Que.... 
General Waste Paper Recovery Co., Baltimore, Md... 2,000,000 


Gulf Wood Pulp Company, Appalachicola, Fla........ 100,000 
International Paper and Pulp Mills, Moss Point, Miss. 1,000,000 
Keystone Pulp and Lumber Company, Elmira, N. Y... 60,000 
Lockhart & Co., R., Fort Frances, Ont................. 100,000 
Mentzel & Co., Henry D., Towson, Md............... 10,000 
Missisquoi Pulp and Paper Company, Rutland, Vt.... 50,000 
Montana Pulp and Paper Mfg. Co., Mont. Corp..... 4,500,000 
National Cellulose Company, Savannah, Ga........... 1,000,000 
Nat’al Pulp & Turpentine Co., Green Cove Springs, Fla. 200,000 
Newark Boxboard Company, Newark, N. J........... 100,000 
North Dakota Straw Products Co., McCanna, N. D... 50,000 
Northern Flax Fibre Company, Grand Falls, Mont.... 250,000 
Ontario Paper Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.......... 10,000 
Paper and Pulp Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 5,000 


Quebec-Labrador Pulp and Lumber Co., Montreal, Que. 300,000 


St. Lawrence Pulp and Lumber Corp., Richmond, Va. 5,000 
South Shore Power and Paper Company, Montreal, Que. 2,000,000 
Southern Board and Paper Mills Co., San Francisco, Cal. 200,000 
Southern Paper Company, Moss Point, Miss.......... 750,000 
Stevens Mills Paper Company, Auburn, Me............ 10,000 
Stevens Point Paper and Pulp Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 100,000 
Tenant & Sons Company, C., Montreal, Que........... 100,000 
Universal Fibre Company, Delaware Corp............. 500,000 
Vinegar Bend Chemical Company, Vinegar Bend, Ala.. 100,000 
Weyanwega Power and Paper Co., Weyanwega, Wis.. 200,000 

WOR ied cdg Ca Resa an cae eee ee $24,550,000 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER AND LUMBER PRODUCTS. 
Abbott Lumber Company, Frank I., Chicago, Ill........ $100,000 
Artman, Nichols & Cox Company, Michigan Corp...... 65,000 
Crossing Lumber Company, Ltd., Minaki, Ont......... 200,000 
Pa Pro Company, Betver Fai, Ne Yois co cccccctcivees 50,000 
Peterson & Slattery Timber Company, Newark, N. J... 3,000,000 
Saraguay Mills Company, Ltd., Quebec Corp.......... 20,000 

WOE cetvesetiseie cel idee aaa $3,435,000 








The figures represent the 


ReaLtty Companies To Devetop Purp Limits, Etc. 


Aroostook Land and Investment Company, Bangor, Me. $200,000 
3arnjum Timberland Company, Portland, Me.......... 15,000 
Birmingham-Montreal Realty Company, Montreal, Que. 50,000 
Darwin Falls Improvement Company, Montreal, Que.. 250,000 
Eastern Trading Company, Ayers Cliff, Que........... 12,000 
Emporium Forestry Company, Atherton, N. Y......... 500,000 
Mae Vek. Eta, Daeiie ToC oseudeden co dedabaseks 25,000 
Franco-Belgian Investment Company, Montreal, Que... 100,000 
French Canadian Timber Company, Vancouver, B. C.. 1,000,000 
G. B. Mining and Milling Company, Vancouver, B. C.. 10,000 
Home Securities Corporation, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.. 40,000 
Keate Timber and Trading Co., W. R. Vancouver, B. C. 50,000 
Lac Seul Development Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 75,000 
Quinze Development Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.... 50,000 
Ross & Snyder, Inc.,. Brooklyn, N. Y..........cccceees 100,000 
Weisberg-Baer Company, Astoria, L. I................ 100,000 

OME cc cdcewacdaendadstileeieksel ites $2,577,000 

GENERAL PAPER DEALERS. 

Etna Paper Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y........... $20,000 
Broadway Paper Company, Inc., New York City...... 1,000 
3usiness Systems Company, Rockville Centre, L. I.... 1,000 
Cooper -& Broa. Int. KOMMGIG Bo Yo cen cad dccntiese cae 2,000 
Cree-Obear Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo............ 10,000 
Dezego Paper Company, Brooklyn, N. Y............... 10,000 
Harlem Card and Paper Company, New York City.... 7,500 
Heffernan Paper Company, James P., New York City. 10,000 
Hess Paper Company, Chicago, IIl..................0.- 25,000 
Mississippi Valley Paper Company, St.. Louis, Mo.... 50,000 
Morrison Paper Company, E., Washington, D. C...... 8,000 
Oceser & Co, Exmest, New Wile: City... <cccccccacesss: 100,000 
Progressive Co-operative Association, Boston, Mass... 10,000 
Salina Paper Company, Fabius, N. Y:................ 50,000 
Southern Paper Company, Orange, Tex................ 20,000 
Westchester Paper Company, Bronx, N. Y............ 12,000 

WO” ca dvds decducih chvaacneee Cakantsdaddai ane $336,500 

Paper Box MANUFACTURERS. 

Alger Paper Box Company, Middleboro, Mass......... $100,000 
Andrews Paper Box Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.... 20,000 
Angelus Paper Box Company, Los Angeles, Cal...:... 10,000 
Arnprior Box Company, Arnprior, Ont................ 40,000 
Atlas Paper Box Company, Cleveland, Ohio........... 10,000 
Chase Paper Box Company, New York City........... 2,000 
Cohen, Typermas Company, New York City.......... 25,000 
Diamond Paper Box Company, Jersey City, N. J...... 25,000 
Ebisch Paper Box Co., William A., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 2,500 


Fancy and Plain Paper Box Company, New: York City. 
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Don’t Throw 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


Away Heat 


Instead of allowing 30 to 40 per cent. of 
the heat of the fuel to waste up the chimney, 
recover it by means of a Green’s Fuel 
Economizer for heating water for boiler 


feeding, heating the mills, washing 
pulp, etc. 


This mill is equipped with two Green Fuel Economizers containing 18,606 
square feet of heating surface. 


Run boilers at a high rating and employ 
the Economizer to do the gleaning. The 
Economizer absorbs heat faster, square 
foot for square foot, from gases of the 
same temperature than does the boiler be- 
cause its contents are colder. 


As paper mills run 24 hours per day Econo- 
mizers are highly profitable. The following 


This and two other large mills belonging t to the same company are equipped mills all use Green Economizers. 


with Green Fuel Economizers. 


American Box Board Co. Martin & W. H. Nixon Paper Co. 
American anni Paper Co. McEwan Bros. 
Barber & Bro MacSim Bar Paper Co. 
a Suer Mills. Mittineague Paper Co. 
Bare, D. M., & Co. Nashua River Paper Co. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. Niagara Falls Paper Co. 
Berlin Mills Co. Norwood Paper Co, 
Bird, F. W., & Son. Oxford Paper Co. 
Brownville Board Co. Pepperell Card & Paper Co. 
Burgess Sulphite Fibre Co. Price Bros. 
Champion-International Co. Raymondville Paper Co. 
Crane Bros. Remington-Martin Co. 
Dejonge, Louis, & Co. Rhinelander Paper Co, 
Diamond State Fibre Co. Richardson Paper Co. 
“yews Paper Co. Rising, B. D., Paper Co. 
Edwards, John, Mfg. Co. Riverside rare & Paper Co. 


tain 2 o 
This mill is equipped with two Green Fuel Economizers containing 24,99 Robertson, C. 


square feet of heating surface. The Economizers receive water at about Gilbert Paper Co. 


205 degrees Fahr, and raise its temperature 60 or 70 degrees. 


This mill 


This large paper mill contains six Green Fuel Economizers, 


Great Northern Paper Co. 
Hamilton, W. C., & Sons. 
Hammerr:i! 333 Paper Co, 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. 


Holyoke Card & Paper Co. 
Imperial Paper Mills. 
International Paper Co. 
Itasca Paper Co. 

J. E. Henry & Sons Co. 
Kimberly & Clark Co. 
Knowlton Bros. 

Laurentide Paper Co. 


Sault Ste. Mane Pulp & Paper 


Co. 
St. Croix Paper Co. 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co. 
Toronto Paper Co, 
Traders Paper Board Co, 
U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Warren Mfg. Co. 
Warren, S. D., & Co. 
Warsaw Paper Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Wheelwright, G. W., Paper Co. 
Woronoco Paper Co. 


Lockwood Co 
Green’s Heating and Drying Systems for preventing con- 

densation in machine rooms and for drying coated paper 

upon both sides at once, are unique money makers. 
Further information upon request. 


Send for our new Book P. T. on ‘‘Economy in the 
Generation of Steam.”’ 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


New York City, Boston Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Salt Lake City. Montreal 


Engineers; Builders of Green’s Fuel Economizers, Fans, Blowers 

and Exhausters, Steam Air Heater Goils, Waste Heat Air Heaters, 

Mechanical Draft, Heating and Ventilating, and Drying Apparatus, 
Draft Dampers and Engines. 
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Gem City Folding Box Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Handibox Company, Cleveland, Ohio.................. 
Hand-I-Box Company, Tonawanda, N. Y 
Herman & Co., William, New York City 


Hill & Newman Company, Jersey City, N. J 


Holden Paper Box Company, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 
Howe Paper Box Company, Aquackamonk, N. J....... 
Hygienic Paper Package Company, Wilmington, Del... 
Keyser Folding Box Company, Dayton, Ohio.......... 


Louisville Paper Box Company, Louisville, Ky........ 


Manhattan Paper Box Mfg. Company, New York City. 
Manufacturers Box Company, Auburn, Me 


Mercantile Box and Label Company, St. Louis, Mo.... 
Metcalf Box Company, G. L., Marblehead, Mass...... 
Morrison Box and Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio.. 
Mutual Paper Box Company, New York City.......... 
New York Folding Box Company, New York City.... 
Nowals Paper Box Company, Inc., New York City.... 
Oswalt Printing and Paper Box Manufacturing Com- 

WGie,. FIOOM, RON can ds candi céucvesesacececdeds 
Pac-Rite Company, Inc., New York City.............. 
Pacific Barrel and Package Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
Paradise Paper Box Company, New York City 
Paterson Box Mfg. Company, Paterson, N. J 


Pittsburgh Paper Box Company, Delaware Corp 
Progress Paper Box Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 
St. Joseph Box Company, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Sanitary Package Company, Kalamazoo, Mich 
Sano Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo 
Standard Box Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Thermal Paper Box Company, Seattle, Wash.......... 
Un-X-L-D Paper Box Company, New York City...... 
Vernon Carton Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 





Wisconsin Paper Box Company, Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Wohlegemuth Paper Box Company, Brooklyn, N. Y... 
OEE Scduvas< deere keV aeNanear eames 


CorRUGATED PAPER CONCERNS. 
Corrugated Paper Mfg. Company, New York City.... 
Crescent Corrugated Paper Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kentucky Corrugated Paper Company, Kentucky Corp. 
National Corrugated Box Company, New York City.... 
National Corrugated Paper and Box Co., New York City. 
Reich Corrugated Paper Box Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Richmond Corrugated Paper Company, Richmond, Va. 
United Corrugated Case Company, Inc., New York City. 





RGN: (RCS SU oe boas aan emcee 


Wax Paper CONCERNS. 
Amherst Wax Paper Mills, Amherst, Mass............ 
Rochester Wax Paper Company, Rochester, N. Y 
United Wax Paper Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y 


ENVELOPE CONCERNS. 
Capital Envelope Company, St. Paul, Minn 
Columbus Envelope Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio.... 
Independent Envelope Company, Indianapolis, Ind 
Indianapolis Envelope Mfg. Company, Chicago, IIl.... 
St. Louis Envelope and Paper Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WOE akies 65k a URE re cw beaks here ceteas 


Paper Cup CoNCERNS. 
Crystal Sterilized Drinking Cup, New York City 
Sanitary Drinking Cup Company, New Orleans, La.... 
Sanitary Drinking Cup Company, New York City 
Sanitary Paper Cup Company, Boston, Mass........... 
Sanitary Paper Cup and Specialty Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Three Ply Cup Company, Camden, N. J 


REE ec Rabie vee ee alee ats tee 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Artegravure Company, Cincinnati, Ohio ............... 
Arten Photo Paper Company, Inc., Columbus, Ohio.... 
De Moe Paper Company, Columbus, Ohio............. 
Le Clere Company, Philadelphia, Pa.................. 
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20,000 Watt Paper CONCERNS. 
10,000 Art Decorative Company, Evansville, Ind.............. $5,000 
10,000 Consumers Wall Paper Company, Hoboken, N. J...... 50,000 
10,000 Highleyman Wall Paper Company, L. T............... 5,000 
50,000 Roval Wall Paper Company, York, Pa................. 5,000 
10,000 Tennessee Wall Paper Company, Nashville, Tenn...... 1,000 
50,000 United Wall Paper Company, Indianapolis, Ind........ 50,000 
600,000 Webster Wall Paper Company, Toledo, Ohio.......... 35,000 
25,000 _ as 
30,000 SONNET a cncw adi Gian cuxsasubs sal Onccctenes tanseeen $151,000 
2,000 netie 
50,000 
20,000 MISCELLANEOUS PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
10,000 Aresto-Flower Company, Hoboken, N. J............... $25,000 
12,000 Baltimore Roofing and Asbestos Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 800,000 
10,000 Bankers Coupon Company, Boston, Mass............... 50,000 
Fooo =6Bilair Paper Company, Peoria, Ill. ............ccccccece 9,000 
5,000 Blunden-Lyon Company, Chicago, Ill.................. 6,000 
2,000 Buckeve Paper Company, Toledo, Ohio................ 20,000 
3uckley, McClellan, Nix Company, New York City.... 10,000 
12,000 Canadian Art Works, Ltd., Montreal, Que............. 10,000 
AC = CAG Ge CO. CUNCAM DIRS occ vctvendcaecedancewewc ens 25,000 
50,000 (Consolidated Sales Book Co., Rochester, N. Y......... 135,000 
10,000 Continental Paper Bag Co., of Texas, Houston, Tex... 20,000 
25,000 Gebert Flat Leaf Book Company, Fresno, Cal.......... 100,000 
25,000 General Paper Goods Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 20,000 
10,000 Hall Milk Bottle Cap Company, Camden, N. J........ 300,000 
25,000 Hamilton Paper Card Company, Hamilton, W. Va..... 75,000 
30,000 Kenny Basket Company, Geneva, N. Y..............-- 30,000 
20,000 Manning Land Paper Company, Troy, N. Y........... 300,000 
1,000 Monarch Stationary and Printing Co., Jamestown, N. J. 15,000 
100,000 Monarch Tag Company, Dayton, Ohio................. 60,000 
10,000 Muller Paper Goods Company, Inc., New York City.... 10,000 
50,000 New York Ruching Reel Company, New York City.... 10,000 
10,000 North Star Egg Case Company, Quincy, Ill............ 30,000 
10,000 Matman Manufacturing Company, New York City...... 50,000 
Pacific Barrel and Packers Corp., San Francisco, Cal.. 200,000 
1,564,500 Paper Novelty Manufacturing Company, New York City. 30,000 
Peace Playing Card Company, Lansing, Mich.......... 5.000 
$10,000 Roll Paper and Printing Company, Wilmington, Del... 100,000 
15,000 Sanitary Paper Towel Service, Chicago, ill es watoea sak 10,000 
10,000. star Blank Book Company, New York City............ 20,000 
50,000 Star Tag Company, New York City.................65 5,000 
20,000 Summa Carbon and Ribbon Company, Boston, Mass.... 25,000 
“2000 +«2L issue Company, Saugerties, N. Y....... je eacctesaes os 80,000 
20,000 United States Gum Tape Company, Inc., New York City. 100,000 
3,000 Western Notion and Supply Company, Chicago, IIl..... 15,000 
$130,000 TOAD... cabatascde bussed ceeduceandcdasereeaeeee $2,700,000 
Paper Stock DEALERS. 
$20,000 Andrews Company, Eugene C., Troy, N. Y............ $100,000 
10,000 Cantesano, Nicholas V., New York City..............6. 10,000 
25,000 Cohen & Co., Inc., New York City...............00000- 1,000 
—————__ Cook County Paper Stock Company, Chicago, Ill........ 2,500 
$55,000 Ginsburg, Inc., Alfred, New York City..............6. 50,000 
Goldsmith-Tick Company, East St. Louis, Mo......... 12,000 
Grimond, Ltd., J. and A. D., New York City.......... 50,000 
$25,000 Johnson Company, Inc., Guy, Brooklyn, N. Y.......... 5,000 
60,000 kK oblitz-Kohn Company, Clevelatid, Oy <... cncscscecccces 50,000 
400,000 [os Angeles Waste Paper Company, San Francisco, Cal 10,000 
25,000 Monroe Paper Stock Company, Detroit, Mich.......... 6,000 
120,000 New York Waste Paper Company, New York City.... 35,000 
O’Neill Paper Stock Co., P. F., Inc., New York City... 10,000 
$630,000 Refuse Company, The, Newark, N. J........ceeceeeees 125,000 
South Brooklyn Paper and Rag Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 5,000 
Union Waste Stock Company, New York City.......... 10,000 
$10,000 [Utica Waste Company, Utica, N. Y.........cceceeeeeee 5,000 
10,000 ctl pani 
10,000 OMG is cmas celen ns dean bike neaad an atanieseeddanes $486,500 
150,000 
40,000 SunpRY CONCERNS. 
125,000 American Paper Supply Company, New York City.... $5,000 
$345 American Wood Shredding Company, Akron, Ohio.... 5,000 
345,000 Apera Paper Company, Apera, N. C.............0000- 20,000 
Badger Paper Company, Racine, Wis................00. 10,000 
$30,000 Canada Flax Fibre Company, Toronto, Ont..... ancscee 3,000,000 
100.000 Canadian Barker Company, Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 40,000 
50,000 Canadian Pulp Mill Machinery Company, Montreal, Que. 20,000 
100,000 Central Manufacturing Company, Kalamazoo, Mich..... 10,000 


Central Paper and Supply Company, Kansas City, Mo.. 20,000 
(Continued on page 99.) 
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GLOBE anp 
ROTARY BLEACH 


HAVE BEEN IN CONSTANT USE FOR MORE THAN 25 YEARS 

AND THE ORIGINAL INSTALLA 
[ W A 

rete! STANDARD 

z 14 FOOT 

DIAMETER 

GLOBE 

with 

WORM 

and 

SEGMENT 

DRIVE 


=i 


LET US 
HAVE 
YOUR 
NEXT 
INQUIRY 


OUR PLANT IS HYDRAULIGALLY EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT 


RIVETED STEEL 
PIPE 


PENSTOGCKS 









ot 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS 
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“BIGGS” 


CYLINDER 
ING BOILERS 


THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, CHINA AND JAPAN, 
TION STILL IN SERVICE TODAY 


8 ft. x 24 ft. 
CYLINDER 
ROTARY 
BLEAGHING 
BOILER. 
SPUR GEAR 
DRIVE 


Eh an 





This view may have 
been taken in “‘your 
Rotary Room. 

Look it over! 


PARTIAL 
VIEW 

OF AN IN. 
STALLA- 
TION OF 8 
STAND. 
ARD 
GLOBES 






COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, 
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HAYTON CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Save 20 to 50 Per Cent. in Power 


Every pump is guaranteed to be first class in design, materials and workmanship. Each pump 
is designed to suit the conditions under which it is to operate. 
Mr. Hayton’s personal attention is given to every order, which is a guarantee that the pump is 


adapted to the conditions under which it is to work. In this way only can the best results on power 
be realized. 


There is nothing more wasteful in the machinery line than inefficient pumps. They eat, up their 
price over and over in extra power. It would be profitable to throw them out and install Hayton 
pumps, which will save their cost many times in their normal life. 


Hayton pumps have the best ring oiled bearings made, and they are hydraulically balanced against 
end thrust. Mechanically, no better pump can be made, and as they are all guaranteed you cannot go 


wrong in trying them. They are saving money for others and they will do the same tor you. 


Give us complete data covering your pumping problems, and let us show you what we can do in 
your particular case. 


\Ve can supply your needs in most any type desired, whether single or multi stage, plain centrif- 


ugal or turbine, vertically split case or horizontally split case, horizontal or vertical shaft, or vertical 
submerged. 


Write today submitting data and get our estimate covering your proposition. 


BUILT BY 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY 


APPLETON, WIS. 
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Dayton Paper Bottle Company, Dayton, Ohio 

Duplex Paper Box Machine Co., New Haven, Conn... 

Economy Paper Company, Los Angeles, Cal 

Fibre Board and Pulp Products Dry Machine Company, 
Mineola, L. I 

Fort Worth Paper Company, Fort Worth, Tex......... 

Hopkins Company, H. S., New York City 

Langston Company, Samuel M., Camden, N. J 

Lazarus Paper Company, Lexington, Ky 

National Binding Machine Company, New York City... 

Osburn Paper Company, Wilmington, Del. ............. 

Perlmuter Brothers, Inc., Boston, Mass 

Purdy Paper Company, Rochester, N. Y 

Richards, Ltd., Kittery, Me 

ee Brothers Continuous Beater Co., Middletown, 

nio 

Stanfield Felting Mills, Inc., Oxford, Mass 

Universal Paper Size Company, New York City 

Whiting-Patterson Company, Philadelphia, Pa 

Wright Cutter Company, Boston, Mass 


Total 


INCREASED CAPITALS. 
From 
Aler Fall Paper Co., C. C., Columbus, Ohio $1,000,000 
American Hawaiian Commercial and Paper 
Company, Honolulu, H. | 
Brunet Falls Mfg. Co., Cornell, Wis....... 
California Paper and Board Mills Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal 
Carey Mig. Co., Philip, Lockland, Ohio.... 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cushnoc Paper Company, Augusta, Me 
Diamond Paper Box Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Firstbrook Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont... 
Genessee Carbon and Wax Paper Company, 
Rochester, N. Y 
Kalamazoo Label Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.... 
Kaukauna Fibre Co., Kaukauna, Wis...... 
Melrose Paper Co., Thorold, Ont 
Miami Paper Co., West Carrollton, O 
Muchenberger Bros. Wall Paper Co., Kansas 
RNs Bao scan Necidacdvsnseubeencudens 
National Paper Tube & Box Co., Burling- 
ton, V 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 
Paper Novelty Co., Green Bay, Wis....... 
Peninsular Paper Co., Ypsilanti, Mich 
Richmond Paper Co., Seattle, Wash 
Rolland Paper Co., Montreal, Que 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper Co., Toronto, 
CN, sins ‘ 
Springfield Paper Suppl 
ass. 
Warren Parchment Co., Dexter, 
Wisconsin Box & Paper Co., Milwaukee, 


30,000 
1,200,000 2,000,000 
250,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
195,000 
10,000 
300,000 


500,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 
245,000 
25,000 
1,000,000 


20,000 
4,000 
30,000 
250,000 
5,000 


40,000 
15,000 
55,000 

400,000 

1,450,000 


50,000 100,000 


10,000 20,000 
100,000 
5,000 
100,000 
40,000 
100,000 


200,000 
15,000 
150,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 


7,000,000 


25,000 
50,000 


Total 


GoinG CoNcERNS INCORPORATED. 
American Box & Pail Co., Dayton, O 
Anderson & Prigge, Inc., New York City 
Barber Paper & Coating Mill, Toronto, Ont 


$50,000 
60,000 
1,500,000 


Unit (Inches) 
Ye ar. March. 
2 65 
“44 
-65 
-58 
.80 


«15 


April. May. 
.88 0.33 


nw 


1904 -18 -94 1.61 


-45 1.12 
-78 4-67 


1905 
1906 


1907 


wun w w 


1908 -10 


47 
04 
+05 


4.24 


> eum Nw wb st 
oN fh 
pe wWu db wh 


> + 


irty-two years’ average, 
WERE UOEDe dscdcvescccs 3.64 ‘ 3.87 3-36 3-31 


N. B.—A general average for a district bounded on the 


north by the Great Lakes 
by North Carolina and Tennessee, and on the west by the Mississippi River Valley. 
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Bayless Manufacturing Corp., Stanley, Austin, Pa 

Beaver Brook Paper Mills, Inc., Danbury, Ct 

Bergen Paper Co., Ridgefield, Pa 

3ound Brook Folding Box Co., Bound Brook, N. J 

Burlington Paper Co., Burlington, Ia 

Crocker, Burbank & Co., Fitchburg, Mass............... 

Crown-Columbia Paper Co., San Francisco, Cal 

Dennison Manufacturing Co., Maine Laws.............. 

Eaganville Pulp Milling and Manufacturing Co., Eagan- 
ville, Ont 

Eddy Paper Co., Three Rivers, Mich 

Ferguson & Kenyon, Inc., Lambertville, 

Garrett & Son, Inc., C. S., Philadelphia, 

Hope Paper Co., Pawtucket, R. I 

Hughes & Co., William, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Ideal Coated Paper Co., Brookfield, Mass 

Illinois Boxboard Co., Pekin, III 

Jefferson Co., Watertown, N. Y 

Kiefer Paper Co., Brownstown, Ind 

Keystone Paper Mills Co., Upper Darby, Pa 

Marley Mills Corp., Philadelphia, Pa 


2,400,000 
2,500,000 
5,600,000 


" Marshall. Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. .........scccccceees 


Melady Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn 

Petrequin Paper Co., Cleveland, O 

Riordon Pulp & Paper Co., Montreal, Que 

Russell Playing Card Co., New York City 

Smart Bag Co., Montreal, Que 

Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Howard, Montreal, Que 
Steinman, O. M., Inc., New York City 

Sutphin Co., I. V., Cincinnati, O 

Toronto Paper Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Turner Papert Co, Texarmana, FO6.... 2.2.0.0 .c0c8ccss 
United Paper Board Co., Jersey City, N. J 

Vernon, S. E. & M., New York City 

Weis Paper Mills Co., Quincy, Ill 

Wilwood & Co., Ltd., J. F., Elmwood, Can 

Yonkers Paper Co., Yonkers, N. Y 


Total 


RECAPITULATION. 
No. Companies Capital 

Paper and pulp mills $24,550,000 
Dealers and manufacturers of paper and lum- 

ber products 
Realty companies to develop pulp limits, etc... 
General paper dealers 
Paper box manufacturers 
Corrugated paper concerns 
Wax PQDEF CONCEPES. «2.00000. c cccscceceseses 
Envelope concerns 
Paper CUP. CONCEFMS... 2.2... cece ce eeeccecces 
Photographic paper manufacturers 
\Vall paper concerns 
Miscellaneous paper manufacturers........... 
Paper stock dealers 
Sundry concerns 
Increased capitals 
Going concerns incorporated 


3,435,000 


2,700,000 
486,500 
4,439,000 
*10,836,000 
27,858,000 


$80,372,500 


TOME |b .. owas soc asaedacummeen sadventenans 297 
7 39,503,350 


Printing and publishing concerns 


$110,875,850 


* This figure represents the difference between the old and the new capital. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY RAIN FALL FOR PAST TEN YEARS 


Feb. 
1903... a 3.83 


June. July. Aug. Sept. Total. 
2.28 5.96 2.60 -55 ‘ 2.§ 48.60 
2.70 4-31 ea 3.18 38.57 
4.18 6.01 7-41 44.78 
1.70 3-21 3-68 2.54 41.82 
3.29 1.18 2.48 8.00 28 


40.30 
36.37 
30.37 
38.19 
32.99 


7.42 


t 


+23 


-70 4-33 5.65 .60 
3-81 2. 2.80 3-16 
2.83 >. 78 


7 


-23 3- -44 
2.08 24 


bb’ wh HN ww WwW 


3-19 4.24 4-44 65 3-5 3-35 3-31 43-65 


and the St. Lawrence Valley; east by the Atlantic Ocean; south 
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You Gan Reduce the Cost per 
Ton of Cutting Your Stock 
By Using a Gas) Rag Cutter 








No. 11SPECIAL TRIPLEX FOR ROOFING AND FELT PAPER STOCK 


17in. Knife. Capacity 2tons perhour. Weicht 8200 lbs. 
Double Feed Roll. Four Knife Cradle. 
Can be equipped with Automatic Apron Feed. 


NO OTHER CUTTER CAN COMPARE WITH THIS FOR VERY FINE CUTTING 


EVERY CUTTER 





Of Whatever Size 
IS BUILT TO BE WORTHY OF ITS NAME 
And to be 
AS GOOD AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO MAKE IT FOR THE WORK IT HAS TO 
DO WITHOUT REGARD TO COST 


THEY ARE STRONG, HEAVY, DURABLE 
Therefore subject to few repairs. 
THEY ARE ECONOMICAL IN THE MATTER OF POWER, OIL, BELTING, ETC. 
Giving High Efficiency 
THEY ARE SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE AND HANDLE 
Cutting down the Labor Bills 
AND CONSIDERING THEIR LARGE CAPACITY AND THE QUALITY OF WORK DONE 
THEY ARE"THE*CHEAPEST CUTTERS IN THE WORLD TO INSTALL AND OPERATE 





Canadian Manufacturers Under Patents: WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., Brantford, Ont., Can. 
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It Makes No Difference Whether You 
Gut One Ton or Twenty Tons, One of 
sar) Cutters Will Be Right 








the Fifteen < Gas 





NO. 2-A. 


15 in. Knife. Capacity 2200 lbs. per hour. Weight 2900 lbs. 
For General Mill Cutting. Cotton Rags, Jute, Rope, Bagging, Old Paper, etc 
The Best All Round Moderate Priced Rag Cutter in the World 


FAMILY 





5 STARTS WITH OUR No. 1, 12 in., with a capacity of 1200 LBS. PER HOL kK 
And runs up to 
OUR NEW No. 11, 17 in., which will cut from 36 to 4o TONS IN 24 HOURS 
In it you will find 
FIVE SIZES OF SINGLE CUTTERS 
Including No. 4, which takes a sheet 24 in. wide without folding. 
ROPE CUTTERS FROM 12 in. to 17 in. 
TANDEM CUTTERS IN FOUR CAPACITIES 
Especially adapted for the Even Cutting of Cotton and Linen Rags. 
For Writing, Bond, Parchment and Fibre 
OUR FAMOUS No. 10 and No. 11 TRIPLEX 
And Others. 
WITH THIS WIDE SELECTION WE CAN FURNISH YOU A CUTTER 
THAT WILL JUST MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
LET US KNOW WHAT YOU CUT AND HOW MUCH, AND 


WE WILL SHOW YOU HOW A WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 








Canadian Manufacturers Under Patents: WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., Brantford, Ont., Can. 


Waterbury Felts 


ORISKANY 


NEW YORK 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
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IN THE PRODUCTION OF PULP 


AND PAPER 


WRITTEN FoR THE PApER TRADE JOURNAL BY Hon. P. T. McGratu. 


In the Convention issue of the Paper Trape JourNnat for last 
year I described at some length the initiation of the pulp and paper 
industry in Newfoundland. | the Harmsworths, 
the famous publishers, had been attracted to the island and how 
they had established at Grand Falls, in the central part of the 
interior, the largest mills in the world for the manufacture of news 
print. | also dealt with the founding by the Albert Reid Company 
of pulp mills at Bishop Falls, only eight miles from Grand Falls, 
which were among the most modern of their kind anywhere and 


described how 


how other installations were in contemplation for the near future. 
In the present article I propose to compare the conditions under 
which this industry is carried on in Newfoundland and in some 
of the neighboring countries, and the advantages which this colony 
offers for those who purpose engaging in such a venture. 

In Newfoundland the pulp-making 


have 


companies at 


lands, 


present operat- 


ing a go-year lease of their renewable indefinitely, 


and they pay a rental to the Crown of $2 per square mile annually 
for all lands within their concession, except barren or swamp 
lands, on which there is no rental charge. In the Province of 
Quebec lumbermen hold their concessions on one-year leases, sub- 
ject to any conditions which the Government may impose annually 
when renewals are being sought. The right of the Government 
in this respect is limited in no way and while there has never been 
a case where advantage has been taken of this clause to impose 
conditions that are unduly harsh, vet modifications are from time 


te time made that are not any too acceptable to lumbermen, while 


there is also a stumpage tax of $1 per thousand feet, board meas- 
ure, on all pulp wood cut. In Newfoundland, however, there is 
no stumpage fee charged on pulp wood and only fifty cents a 
thousand on lumber sawn into board. It will thus be seen that 
in regard to the initial charge, the paper maker who locates in 
Newfoundland is very advantageously situated. 

The same conditions exist with respect to the human element. 
While the Newfoundlander is not at first as good a lumberman as 
the Quebecker or New 


been pursued 


Brunswicker, because this industry has 


longer in these territories, he becomes, with very 


little training, quite as capable and efficiert a workman, and can 


te got for a smaller wage—the rate this year for loggers being 


So 
p2 


a month and “found”—i. e., provided with board and lodging. 
The introduction of aliens in the early days of this industry, and, 
to a small extent at present, has helped to perfect the local work 
men. Indeed in some respects the Newfoundlander is much more 


adaptable than the outsider, because his familiarity with his own 
country enables him to cope with conditions much better than the 
the locai 
operatives are quite as capable as any that can be imported; 


the 


newcomer, and it is admitted now that in river driving, 
besides 
which Newfoundlander is much more “handy’—that is, able 


to turn himself to various classes of work. 
LocaL ADVANTAGES 


While in the Canadian Provinces the lumber runs larger in some 
of the areas than it does in Newfoundland, this colony possesses 





LOGGING 


THE 
there is always the possibility that these regulations may be made 
much more stringent at some future time. In fact, it is now 
being recognized by operators in Quebec areas that they must be 
prepared for radical changes ere long. In addition to this handicap 
with such conditions, the land-holder has to 
pay 60 cents a cord as stumpage upon all pulp wood cut, and cal- 
culating a “cord,” roughly, at 500 feet board measure, this is 
equivalent to a stumpage tax of $1.20 per thousand feet of sawn 
lumber. 

In New Brunswick the annual rental rate is eight dollars per 


of a one-year lease, 


sauare mile as compared with two dollars in Newfoundland and 


VILLAGE OF MILLERTOWN, 


a compensating advantage in the fact that if the timber is small, 
it grows more thickly; and that usually, too, owing to the way 
in which the country is seamed with rivers, there is a shorter haul 
from the place where it is felled to the stream by which it is 
In the Adirondacks for 
instance, and in the Province of Quebec, it is not uncommon for 
lumbering camps to be located six miles from the nearest available 
stream, whereas in Newfoundland it is rarely that a camp has to 
be located more than one and a half miles from a “usable” stream. 
This means an immense economy in the moving of the logs in 


driven to the mills where it is cut up. 


winter and enables the logging operations to be performed with 
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DILLON MA 


PAPER MILL 


LAWReMo - ~ - - 


























WE MAKE..... 


Beating and Washing Engines; Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 Jordan Engines; Stuff Pumps, 
Duplex and Triplex, fitted with the 
Dillon Patent Valve Seating; Wet 
Machines; Stuff Chests, Horizontal 
and Vertical; Single and Double Paper 
Cutters; Backstands; Dillon Patent 
Calender Doctors and Feeds; Jordan 
Filling; Roll Bars, Bed Plates and 
Cutter Knives. 


The Brannan Folder, used in con- 
nection with paper cutter, insures 
accurate size, count and neatness 
in appearance. Handles sheets of 
any ordinary size or fold. Saves 
labor cost. Prevents waste of 



















BRANNAN PATENT PAPER FOLDER 


paper. Machines now in opera- 
tion are turning out from 1,500 to 
2,000 reams per day (ten hours). 
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CHINE CO. 
MACHINERY 


- MASSACHUSETTS 


| 
COLLIS PATENT LAYING MACHINE 














Increases output, saves broke, saves labor, delivers sheets from cutter direct on to 
mill trucks. Instantly adjusted to any size sheet. Entirely automatic machine; will lay 
from tissue to card, and can be fitted to any type cutter. 
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TOOUROLD FRIENDS 


AND 


PROSPECTIVE NEW ONES 


WE ARE NOT 
GOING OUT OF THE PULP BUSINESS 
BUT WE ARE 


ADDING THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER 


Our reputation of the past as producers of high grade tissue pulp 
requires no further introduction. Soon we will be ready to place before 
the paper trade high grade lines of 


CARD BOARDS 


AND 


SPECIALTIES 


which we are confident will further add to our well deserved reputation 
as producers of high grade products. 


OUR CAPACITY 


200,000 lbs. daily of Fine Ground Wood Pulp—40, 000 Ibs. daily of High 
Grade Papers will assure us of the patronage of our old friends and 
insure the acquiring of the future trade of those who will know us for the 
first time. Keep us in mind and wait for our announcement that we are 
ready for your business, which will be about August first. 


MISSISQUOT PULP & PAPER CO. 


SHELDON SPRINGS : : VERMONT 





ia 


a 
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smaller crews and with less costly outfits. Thus, it is very rare 
tor more than one horse to be used in the haulage of logs in this 
colony, whereas in the Canadian and American forests two, four 
and sometimes eight horses are used in a team. 

Inasmuch, again, as it has been proved that intelligent cutting 
of forests areas is better than none at all, the modern method of 
cutting is now being generally adopted in Newfoundland and 
camps are so located that the whole of the “usable” timber in a 
given area can be removed each year. By this means practically 
all the material of commercial value is obtained at the one opera- 
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miles of forest areas in that watershed controlled by the Central 
Forest Company, Limited. This region embraces the Norris Arm 
areas and is covered with a thick green growth, principally spruce, 
though with a fair proportion of pine. This property is in ex- 
cellent condition for pulp and paper mills. There is a water power 
on Little Rattling Brook, where 4,000 to 5,000 horse-power could 
be developed, sufficient for a four-grinder mill, while a sulphite 
mill could also be established in the vicinity, as this does not 
require the large water power that a mechanical pulp mill calls for. 

In and about Botwood, which is the shipping port for the 








LOGGING ON THE 


tion and no patches of mature timber are left. Formerly this 
proceedure was not general and as it is not economical to send 
logging gangs over a half-cut area in a second year to remove these 
patches, it followed that this timber had to be left to rot or to 
face the danger of destruction by forest fire. By the modern 
method, however, when all the usable timber is removed, the young 
trees have an opportunity for uninterrupted growth for 25 or 30 
years, which is the period in Newfoundland in which trees suit- 
able for pulp wood will attain maturity; and other areas are cut 
over in the interim. 

Another advantage in this colony is that spruce and fir, which 
are the woods most suited for pulp-making, are the ones that 
first appear on a cut-over or burnt-over region, and whereas in 
Canada and the Eastern States, where a region has been burnt, 
it is always necessary, because of the existence of a destructive 
worm in these countries, to cut pine trees the first year after the 
fire has swept an area and spruce within the second year, or else 
neither will be any good, yet in Newfoundland pine has been cut 
and has been found free from rot, that had been burnt 35 years 
before. A theory prevailed in the past that burnt wood could not 
be used in pulp making, but this has been exploded, like many 
other theories. It is not definitely known that burnt wood makes 
an excellent pulp—a better sulphite pulp than a mechanical pulp, 
it is true, but, nevertheless, a satisfactory product of the latter 
class, so much so that in America they now leave wood a year 
or two after it has been cut in order to dry it before converting 
it into pulp. In Newfoundland fires have destroyed more standing 
timber than all the operations by lumber men since these first 
started here and therefore vast areas of burnt-over territory exist 
from which the burnt wood can be cut and used in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper in combination with the green wood 
from other areas, with results so satisfactory economically that 
ft has much greatly added to the advantages of the country in this 
regard. 

THE VALLEY OF THE EXxptoirts. 

The valley of the Exploits River is one of the best and most 
thickly wooded sections of Newfoundland’s timbered country. 
The Harmsworth and Albert Reed companies are located there, 
but they do not occupy all its territory, as there are 790 square 


Exports RIVER. 


Harmsworth and Albert Reed companies, are forest areas totalling 
some 800 square miles, owned by the Newfoundland Pine and Pulp 
Company. It is now proposed to construct a logging railroad 
through these areas into New Bay, which will connect with the 
Harmsworth Company line, by means of which pulp wood can be 
conveyed to the existing pulp mills in the vicinity or to others that 
may be hereafter erected. 
OrHerR Purp Woop Areas. 
In the Gander Lake watershed are some 1,700 square miles of 





STARTING DAM ConsTRUCTION, SHOWING AERIAL TRAMWAY 
Erectep READY FoR WorK. 


timber country, this area including the land around Gander River, 
Northwest River, Southwest River, and other tributaries. Of 
this region 900 square miles are held by the Timber Estates Com- 
pany and 800 by the Gander River Pulp and Lumber Company. 
The latter is an American concern incorporated in New Jersey. 
The Terra Nova River and lake watershed possesses areas of 
timber excellently suited for pulp and paper and totalling 600 
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IT’S NOT THE MILL BUT THE PRODUCT 
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This Mill is a Part of the History of Paper Making 


It is making history today producing an unequalled high grade 


line of 


GOVER PAPERS, BLACK PAPERS, 
GOLORED SPECIALTIES 


LET US CONVINCE YOU 


HAMPTON PAPER CO., Northampton, Mass. 


“Home of Black Papers’ 
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square miles, while on the river there is a water power very con- 
veniently situated and capable of developing fully 10,000 horse- 
power. 

On the Gambo River and lake, and in the country which it 
serves, are some 400 miles of forest growth. The region is so 
level, the valley so spacious, and the soil so fertile that some of 
the finest pulp wood on the island is to be found there. On the 
river, at Mint Brook and at Gambo Falls, are two series of rapids 
which, harnessed together, will supply some 8,000 horse-power, 
and as the region is a self-contained one and has been worked for 
many years as a lumbering property, a requisite force of employees 
to carry on pulp and paper mills can be obtained without difficulty. 

The Fortune Bay areas on the south coast consist of two prop- 
erties, the Bay d’Espoir limits and the Bay du Nord, the former 
of 1,200 square miles and the latter of 600. Together these make 
up what are known as the Fortune Bay areas, and either separately 
or combined may become the centres of a large industries. It is 
estimated that about 30,000 horse-power can be obtained from Bay 
d’Est River alone, and by tunnelling through a mountain for some 
2,000 feet an equivalent power can be obtained as an auxiliary. 
An excellent situation for mills is Roti Harbor, in Bay d’Espoir, 
the topographical conditions being such that it is possible to erect 
there mills which would produce from 400 to 600 tons of pulp 
and paper daily. Roti Harbor is a splendid deep-water haven, 
open all the year round and enabling uninterrupted ocean commerce 
to be maintained with either Europe or America. 

From Fischel’s River, in Bay St. George, to Little River, Codroy, 
is a timber area of about 700 square miles solid forests of green 
timber. These lands have three small water powers of from 3,500 
to 5,000 horse-power each, by connecting all of which it would be 
possible to create a united energy of 12,000 horse-power. The 
shipment of the product of these mills could be made at Codroy 
Harbor. 

The St. George’s country includes all the pulp and timber limits 
from Spruce Brook to Flat Bay Brook, comprehending an area 
of 600 square miles, all owned by the West Coast Pulp and Lumber 
Company. The territory has a water power of 3,000 horse-power 
and shipment could be made at convenient points at tide-water. 

The Deer Lake region comprises the Lake and the Upper and 
Lower Humber country, consisting of about 900 square miles— 
400 being held by the Humber Pulp and Lumber Company, 400 
by the Reid Newfoundland Company, and 100 by C. Fisher and 
others. On the Lower Humber is one of the finest water powers 
in the country, one mile below the foot of Deer Lake, or eight 
miles from the sea coast at Bay of Islands. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that this property has special attractions by reason of its 
fine forests and a deep-water shipping port. The lumber sawn off 
these lands the past few days has gone into widespread consump- 
tion in the colony and gives great satisfaction, and a prosperous 
future seems certain for the company, operating these tracts for 
the making of pulp and paper. 


GranpD LAKE VICINITY. 

The forest areas in the Grand Lake vicinity include all the 
lands around Grand Lake, Sandy Lake, Birchy Lake, and rivers. 
The Reid Newfoundland Company holds some 1,500 square miles 
here, and the West Coast Lumber Company some 314 miles more. 
These are tracts where the lumberman’s axe has never been heard, 
and they form an ideal pulp and lumber territory in every respect 

On the upper section of the west coast are pulp areas aggre- 
gating 800 sauare miles, owned by the Hawk Bay Pulp and Lumber 
Company. These contain an unusual quantity of fir and spruce, 
the most suitable woods for making pulp. The water powers are 
provided by the Torrent River, which is one of unusual strength, 
affording 10,000 horse-power, and by the River of Ponds, which 
affords about 6,000 more. The forest areas are such that the 
cutting of 40,000 cords of pulp wood per year can be done for 
an indefinite period. 
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The foregoing represent the larger pulp and paper areas through- 
out Newfoundland proper, but there are many smaller locations 
scattered around the and through the interior which 
contain timber admirably suited for manufacture in pulp and paper 
mills. 


seaboard 


DeENsIty oF GROWTH. 


regard to the abundance of 


With pulp wood, the following 
facts will be of interest as they are made upon the authority of one 
of the leading forestry authorities of the Dominion of Canada. 
The Newfoundland forests are chiefly composed of the woods pre- 
ferred by paper makers, such as the spruce, fir, and consequently 
contain a greater proportion of pulp wood timber. There are 
some who may claim that even seven cords to the acre—which is 
what lumbermen figure on for Newfoundland—is an excessive 
estimate to make. This might be true if it referred to the State 
of Maine, the Adirondacks of New York or the Province of 
Quebec; which are all well known as sources of pulp wood sup- 
plies, but in the places mentioned, and also in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, that have still a moderate 
stock of spruce pulp wood, the proportion of pulp wood timber to 
other timber in the forest is frequently less than one-tenth of 
the amount, whereas the pulp wood timber in Newfoundland is 
often found to be nearly the entire growth of the woods. The 
writer has traversed many miles of pulp wood land within twenty 
miles of Grand Falls where the growth of pulp wood was thirty 
cords to the acre, and competent timber cruisers report the finding 
of fifty cords to the acre over extensive areas. Indeed, one of the 
best-informed timber cruisers on the island told the writer he had 
cruised a block of green pulp wood on the Harmsworth Company’s 
limits, of forty miles in extent, that he was confident wouid cut 
fifty cords of pulp wood to the acre, which would make over a 
million and a quarter cords of pulp wood, to be got from this com- 
paratively small area. And another reliable cruiser said he had 
cut over eighty cords from a single measured acre. 

The timber of the island, consisting mainly of fir, spruce, pine, 
yellow and white birch and tamarack, growing in the order named, 
is found chiefly near the bays of the coast and in the valleys of 
the rivers, but a smaller growth is to be seen on some of the 
hillsides. What is known as the timber belt, however, is principally 
that portion drained by the river Humber on the west coast, Ex- 
ploits and Gander on the northeast; and those emptying into For- 
tune and Hermitage Bays on the south. 

Pine, which is of the grade similar to that growing on the 
swampy ground in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, is from 
ten to thirty-six inches in diameter, cutting two to three logs 
to the tree, but the proportion above sixteen inches is small, and 
while at this time it is considered the most valuable wood, the fir 
and spruce are its superiors commercially. The latter two woods 
are found in vast quantities from six to twenty-four inches on the 
stump, growing thick in the ground, and are generally tall and 
clean. 

Recent analyses show either variety to be unusually dense and of a 
fibre particularly suitable for pulp wood, through which product they 
now chiefly find their way to market. White birch is small and 
suitable only for manufacture into small articles such as spools, 
etc., but the yellow variety grows to good size and is valuable for 
furniture making and finishing lumber. 

Scientific logging has not been introduced and indeed one can- 
not see that it would be practical, as the timber grows on land 
always sloping toward a stream or lake, and being small can be 
hauled on the crudest kind of roads. In other words, it can all 
be skidded, no long hauls being necessary. Short logging railways 
may be of use in future, but for years timber can be had more 
economically without their use. Camps are cheaply built, equipped 


with few horses, sleighs, drags, etc., and under this method the 
cost seems to be reduced to a minimum; at any rate, logs are being 
put into booms at the mills for $3.50 to $5, which is lower than 
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George F. Shevlin Manufacturing Co. 


BAKER & SHEVLIN COMPANY 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 





BUILDERS OF 


PAPER and PULP MILL MACHINERY 





THE NEW FIRM 
WITH AN EXPERIENCED CREW, 


THAT GAN GOMPETE IN DESIGN, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICE 
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CYLINDER MACHINES 


WE ARE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Centrifugal Screen 

The Monarch Open Side Diaphragm Screen 

The G. Bache-Wiig Barking Drum for (U. mS A.) 

The Shortt Patent Gombined Chipper and Crusher 
The Worm Washer 

The Worm Knotter 

The Worm Silver Screen 

The Ramsey Patent Single Pressure Grinder Valve 
The Ramsey Patent Two Pressure Grinder Valve 
The Improved Butterfield Barker Attachment 

The Baker & Shevlin Go. Winder Shafts 

The Baker & Shevlin Go. Blow-off Valves 


All of which are recognized as superior machines and appliances 
for the work they are constructed to perform. 

We also manufacture a complete line of BRONZE, WHITE METAL 
or LEAD VALVES, FITTINGS, PIPE, Etc., for Sulphite process; 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS either in bronze or iron; GRINDERS, WET 
MACHINES, Etc., Etc. 


GEORGE F. SHEVLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


BAKER & SHEVLIN COMPANY 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
U.S. A. 





He wheels the portable elevator 
on castors) to the point where 
boxes are to be stored. 


Decreases 


Labor 
Costs 


Over 375 Users in the 
Paper Trade 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles, 
California 
Blake, Moffiitt & Towne, San Fran- 
cisco, California 
J. W. Butler Paper Co., Chicago and 
branches 
Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, IIl 
Paper Mills Co., Chicago, Ill 
Louisville Paper Co., Louisville, Ky 
E. C. Palmer & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, Mass 
Iohn Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Paige & Chope, Detroit, Mich 
Kansas City Paper House, 
Kansas City, Mo 
Graham Paper Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. and Bianches 
Carpenter Paper Co.,Omaha, 
Neb. 
Alling & Cory, Buffalo, N. Y 
J. E. Linde Paper Co., New 
York City 
Alling & Cory, Rochester, 
N. Y 
Diem & Wing Paper Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Central Ohio Paper Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Alling & Cory, Pittsburg, Pa. 


These and 1553 other 
machines are making 
daily savings. Write 
and ask the firm near- 
est you. 
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idk Chie Mien Pile Heavy Boxes 


2. Tne elevator is let down onto its 


square, solid base. A box is brought 
up on a truck and dumped on the 
elevator platform. 


ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINE 


Will stop your wastes in handling 


Just as three or four men were replaced by the 
machine and the work done faster in the plant 
pictured above, so will it be in every plant with 
anything to pile and store. There's no better way 
to lift box, bale, or roll to the ceiling. There's no 
easier one-man method of getting 400-800 lb. loads 
from floor to pile and back again. 


Types for every kind of work 


For low ceilings or high—for crowded aisles or open 
areas—for hand, electric or pneumatic operation— 
there’s a style of Economy machine that will fit right in 
your store-room and pay for itself in two years or less. 
The sturdiness of this machine is shown 
by the pictures. Steel is used for the frame- 
work throughout, and so broad is the base, 
f and so rigidly attached to the frame, there’s 
no possibility of tipping over, even with a 

heavy load off-center at the top. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


It goes into details as to the construction 
and operation of this money-saving machine, 
It will demonstrate how you can make the 
best investment in equipment you ever made. 
Write us today, and get the booklet and 
prices on a machine for your needs. 


Economy Engineering Co. 
419 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 


PARSONS TRADING CO.., Sole Foreign Agents 


New York 
419-3 


the level of the pile. 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


3. A few turns of the hand crank 4. Slide the box off the platform 
and up goes the 600-lb. load to 


rollers and the job is done. 


Increases 
Storage 


It Used to Take THREE Men 
—sometimes four or five—to get these heavy 
cases to the top. It meant straining and tug- 
ging—the corners of the boxes were often 
smashed—and all the valuable storage space 
was not used. Do you wonder this concern 
has purchased 38 Economy machines? 
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Outside of the 
fishing season, which usually lasts most of the summer, labor is 
plentiful and the scale runs from $22 to $24 a month of twenty- 
To this is added the cost of keep, which should not 


in the United States for the same sized timber. 


six days. 


exceed $8 a month for each man. 
Enormous Fire Losses. 


Newfoundland’s forest wealth, extensive though it is, would 
have been enormously greater but for the ravages of forest fires 
in the past. A practical lumberman estimated the losses from fire 
during the last century as $100,000,000, and it is safe to say that 
with ordinary care four-fifths of this enormous loss might have 
been prevented. The Morris Government, now in office, took the 
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is estimated at about $3.50 pér cord, when driven hy the stream 


the whole way, but a better idea-of the cledpness of Newfoundland 
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about twenty-five freight cars every day. 


timber for pulp and paper purposes may be gained from the fact 
that an American concern, possessing other timber lands in New- 
foundland, is on record as having undertaken to deliver 200 cords 
per day at $4 a cord, though this figure involved a rail haul of 
nearly fifty miles over the Newfoundland railway and the use of 


United States Govern- 


ment reports give the average price per cord of spruce pulp wood 
at all the Maine mills in 1907 at $8.34 and the price of the New 
York mills at $10.40 a cord, and with present prices in America 





Puce Mitt Dam at BisHop’s FALLs, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


first practical and efficient steps last winter towards preventing 
a repetition of these disastrous conflagrations. A conference was 
held with the owners of forest areas and a system effected whereby 
these would undertake an efficient daily patrol of the cross-country 
railway: lines, regarded as a chief source of forest fires, and put 
out all incipient blazes that might be caused by the passing engines, 
the Government contributing one-third of the cost of this work 
and the owners of the areas the remainder. 
conference held at St 
Morris, stated that, assuming the value of the timber lands of the 
colony at $35,000 per square mile, the valuation of this wooded 
territory would be in potential labor alone about $630,000,000 and 


At the first Forestry 
John’s the Prime Minister, Sir Edward 


boundless possibilities are predicted with regard to the future of 
this forest industry. 





two or three dollars a cord higher than these, it is interesting to 


compare these figures with the delivery of pulp wood in Newfound- 
land to the mills at $3 to $4 per cord. 


Progress of the Paper Trade Industry 

A review of the progress made in the pulp and paper industry 
in Newfoundland during 1912 is interesting. 

ANGLO NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY. 

At the end of last year the final stages in the completion of 
this plant had not occurred and during the year the progress made 
can be thus summarized: 

The pulp mill has been completed by the installation of six 
additional pulp grinders, bringing the total output of mechanical 
pulp up to over 400 tons per day and the power house has been 
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Machine Works, Inc. 


PULA, NM. YU... 


Beating and Washing Engines 


We originated and patented the RIGID STAND LIGHTER. It has been 
much imitated. 


We originated, patented and built the first BANDLESS BEATER ROLL. 
Over 100 now running. 


These are only two out of several ideas of Design and Construction 
that have given the DILTS Beater high standing and extensive use. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
WET MACHINES (three designs) MACHINE KNIVES of all Kinds 
CYLINDER MOLDS FLY BARS 
WOOD or IRON PRESS ROLLS BED PLATES 
STUFF CHESTS and AGITATING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


We have recently purchased the Taylor Bros. @ Co. Knife Works, and are now prepared to 
furnish anything in Pulp and Paper Mill Knives. 
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completed by the installation of a third generator. The pulp and 


paper mill has been extended by the addition of two more fast 
paper-making machines which were only started in the summer of 
this year but have enabled the product of the mill to be increased 
to a total of over 1,000 tons of paper per week, besides about half 
that quantity of mechanical and sulphite pulp, which wili be used 
by the company in its mills in England in making paper for maga- 
zines and other purposes. In the company’s annual report for 
the year, which ended on the 31st of August, the directors say: 


“The directors desire to point out that the addition to the plant 
having only so recently been completed, the benefits resulting from 


Paper MAKING 


the increased output are naturally not reflected in the figures for 
the period covered by this report. The profits during the past 
twelve months have been earned on an output of barely three- 
hiiths of the present output of the completed mill. In the past year 
the company has also again suffered as a result of the shipping and 
coal mining strikes, which have very much hindered the shipping 
of its products and substantially increased the cost of its coal. 
[The dock strike in the early part of the year involved the com- 
pany in considerable additional expense in the delivery of its paper 
and pulp [he cost of manufacturing paper and pulp shows a 
satisfactory diminution this year as compared with last. The 
products of the company have established a high reputation, and 
the news paper manufactured at Grand Falls is freely admitted to 
be equal, if not superior, in quality to that of any mill in the 
world.” 
During August (the writer visited the mills in September) 
about 5,000 tons of news print paper were produced, besides 3,500 
tons of ground wood pulp and 1,500 tons of sulphite pulp, which 
are shipped in that form, the remainder of the output entering into 
the composition of. the quantity of paper just mentioned. The 
company also during the past summer built a store at Botwood, its 
shipping port, with a capacity of 5,000 tons and installed there a 
producer gas plant for lighting the piers, stores and streets, the 
first of its kind ever erected in Newfoundland; thus greatly facil- 
itating the loading and unloading of ships by night. Many im- 
provements have also been made during the year in the mills 
and in the town of Grand Falls, which has at present a population 
of 2,000 permanent residents, and is provided with churches, 
schools, halls, hotels and every other accessory to an up-to-date 


industrial community. The whole of the output of pulp up to the 
end of the year was shipped by steamers to the British Isles, and 


the Donaldson line, which has the contract for the carriage of the 
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products of these mills, expects by means of the steamer Trstonia, 
specially sheathed to contend with ice, to be able to move two 
cargoes out of Botwood during the winter months, each of about 
3,000 tons of paper and 1,000 tons of pulp. 

The original wood conveyor at Grand Falls, an immense trestle 
work of southern pine, by which the cut-up logs are carried for 
storage until required for conversion into pulp, has been supple- 
mented by a second of the same size, and last winter more than 
three million logs were reduced to thirty-inch lengths and stored 
by means of these conveyors. During the past two years, too, the 
company’s lumbering village at Millertown has been moved from 


GRAND F 


the site at the foot of Red Indian Lake, where it was formerly 
located, to the sloping hillsides which form the lake, thus prevent- 
ing floods that caused much annoyance and did great injury in 
the past. More than a hundred cottages were so treated, with 


much advantage to the occupiers. This company now employs 


some 1,200 men in its logging camps each winter and 600 to 800 


permanently in its mills and on the river handling its logs 
ALBERT REED COMPANY. 

At the end of 1911 the Albert Reed Company, operating at Bishop 
Falls, eight miles from Grand Falls, on the same Exploits River 
and using the same railroad to Botwood, had just completed the 
installation of the machinery in the mill as originally designed and 
was engaged in making pulp in this portion of the plant, while at 
the same time extending the buildings to admit of the daily output 
In September last, when the writer was there, 
that extension was virtually finished and in October twenty-four 


being doubled. 


pulp machines, each turning out four tons daily, were in constant 
operation, with room for eight more, which were to be installed 
and set in operation this winter. So 


far the company has not 
begun to make paper though it intends to do so in the near future, 
after the additional buildings necessary to provide for the proposed 
paper machines are taken in hand and completed. 

A feature of this company’s work is that it is finding an outlet 
icr its pulp in the United States and shipped 5,000 tons of dry 
pulp to New York during the past three months. The English 
market is, of course, to be its chief reliance and a specially fine 
grade of material is made for its requirements, the American mar- 
ket being satisfied with a quality that while equally workable is 


not so fine in finish. The Albert Reed Company at its paper mills in 
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SPECIAL PAINTS Fon aut purroses 


. It takes skill to make good paint—the skill that comes from long experience, plus a special 
study of conditions and a host of other things. For over 20 years it has been the practice of 
this Company to study paper mill conditions, and the large and increasing use of our Special 
Paper Mill Paints shows the success with which these materials have met and their suitability 
for paper mill use. 








ROOFS Galvanized and wooden roofs and sides of buildings effectively 
protected by No. 30 (natural color) or No. 35 (red) “Superior 


Graphite Paint.” Durability and permanence of color is insured by their use. 








ACID PROOF PAINTS Sit sin o tomes 


and acids, and is recommended for all surfaces subject to such exposure. 


PIPIN¢ Moisture or spray do not soften up No. 106. It is waterproof. 


Resists a fair degree of heat, as well as extreme cold. 


INTERIOR FINISHES 2s pins jo 2 
ceilings, structural steel and 


general interior repainting are among our specialties. Our special grays are highly 
recommended because of the service they give. 


MADE IN THE UNITED STATES BY 


DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 


PAINT MAKERS 












NEW YORK , 5 hi CHICAGO 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO Detroit, Mic igan SAN FRANCISCO 
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MACHINER Special Machinery Enamels are made in the user’s 


standard color. These enamels hold their color, 
are unaffected by oil or grease, and may be cleaned without injury to the surface. 


DIGES TERS No. 35 (red) “Superior Graphite Paint” is highly re- 


commended for this work—a hard-drying, tough paint 
which will stand hard service. 


S TACK No. 36 withstands successfully an unusual degree of heat. 


Being made from Superior Graphite ore, itself a product of 
great heat, mixed with specially boiled oils, there is nothing in the paint to burn out. 


STRUCTUR AL STEE For steel, whether exposed to 


the weather or inside, “Supe- 
rior Graphite Paint” will successfully withstand the hardest conditions and give good 


service. Economical to use by reason of its lasting qualities and large covering 
capacity. 


PENS I OC A penstock is a costly piecc of equipment, but it 


may be economically maintained with a proper paint. 
The protection afforded by our Special Penstock Paints is the best reason why you 
should use them. Unaffected by heat, cold, expansion, contraction, moisture, alkali 
in the ground or weather exposure. 


MADE IN CANADA BY 


PAPER MILLS 












DOMINION PAINT WORKS 


LIMITED 


: EAL 
" vanemowa Walkerville, Ont. page ieal 
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DRY ROSIN SIZE 


Under U. S. Patents No, 847.085, No. 863,031 and No. 867,963 


HE ONLY DRY ROSIN SIZE which will dissolve 
absolutely in hot water. Needs no re-cooking or 
addition of soda ash. Will dissolve in less than 

one hour. 

Dry Size saves freight on water and will save from 25 to 

40 per cent. of your size bill. Can be stored in any place. 
Will give a better color and, where required, a hard sized, 
snappy sheet. Ask us about the results we are having 
with other mills. 


We Also Sell: 


Arabol Paper Size Splicing Gums Sphinx White Coating Size 
Liquid Rosin Size, Reliable, Nos. 1, 2 and 68 
Paper Mill Starches Condensed Paste Powder (9h2°%252") 


Flour Paste 


The Arabol Manufacturing Company 
100 William Street, New York 
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England, makes magazine paper mostly and in planning the ex- 
tension of paper mills at Bishop Falls it is doing so with a view 
to the production of a stock article in stock size, while it may go 
into the making of pulp board for cartons and paper boxes. This 
company has also, during the year, erected a number of houses 
and various other structures about the mills and is now getting 
to have quite a small town there which will gradually increase in 
The Reed 
Company has recently acquired the rights of the Central Forests 
Company in the extensive timber areas in the vicinity of its own, 


size and importance as the operations are extended. 


and will henceforth log over the whole territory made up of the two 
sections, thus insuring a much larger extent of country to work 
in and an economy and efficiency in operation which, it is believed, 
will result to the great advantage of the concern. Heretofore the 
Central Forests Company, with headquarters at Norris Arm, some 
few miles away, did the logging for the Albert Reed Compary, but 
row it will all be controlled by the latter from its headquarters at 
Bishop Falls 
Horwoop Lu MBER CoMPANY. 

The Horwood Lumber Company, Ltd., a corporation doing a gen 
eral lumber and wood working business in St. John’s, is building a 
pulp grinding plant at Campbellton, Notre Dame Bay, using the 
waters of the Indian Arm River for power. 
drainage area of some 15 square miles, with 


Here they have a 
a forty-foot head at 
the mouth of the river, and a sixty-foot head about three miies 
inland. The former development only will be used at present, but 
the latter, with electric transmission, is looked to for future de 
velopment. 

The water power now being developed entails a dam of concrete 
construction nearly 800 feet long and 25 feet high, and a canal 
some 900 feet long. This side-hill canal, 18 feet wide and 10 deep, 
conveys the water at a forty-foot elevation within about 300 feet 
of the penstock, over which distance conveyance will be made 
by steel tube. 

Some 2,000 horse-power will be developed in this way which will 
be used to operate three 32-inch grinders and accessories for an 
output of 24 tons dry pulp per day of 24 hours. The mill is within 
1.200 feet of an admirable shipping pier just constructed, with 
ample water for a large freight steamer. An industrial railway 
equipment steam driven, is used in connection with construction 
and will be used after the mill is in operation for conveyance be- 
tween pier and mill. 

The company’s timber area covers some 200 square miles, in 
connection with which they also operate two saw mills. Construc- 
tion has been in progress since May last, but is suspended for the 
winter months, and will be resumed in the spring. It is expected 
that the mill will be in operation by September next. Logging 
operations for pulp wood and saw logs are now progressing. 

The mill is a fine building with concrete basement and floors. 
Some of the machinery for the mill is already on the ground and 
orders have been placed for the balance in the 
United States The wharf has 
also been built; it is 350 feet long, 28 feet 
wide and there is 


and Canada. 


29 feet of water, capable 
of floating the largest ship, with a fine. safe 
harbor. The wharf is double tracked with a 
single track running from it to the mill and 
it is a fine, substantial structure. Ten dwell- 
ing houses, comfortable and well built, have 
been erected for the officials. 
have also been erected. 


Stores and shops 


The Horwood Company is the first purely 
local or Newfoundland corporation to embark 
in this industry in modern times. Nearly 
twenty years ago the firm of Harvey & Co. at 
St. John’s, established a pulp mill at Black 
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River on the south coast, but the industry was at that time only 
in its infancy and methods of operation were but very 


understood in this colony, so that it is scarcely 


poorly 
surprising that 
the enterprise had but a brief existence. 

GANDER RiverR LUMBER AND PuLp COMPANY. 
Another pulp and paper enterprise that 


has taken shape in 
Newfoundland during 1912 is that of the Gander River Pulp and 
iumber Company, Ltd. This concern is proposing operations on 
the Gander River at a point called the “Chute,” where it is proposed 
mills [ Water 


power to the equivalent of about 6,000 horse-power can be gen- 


to erect with capacity of 70 tons per day of pulp. 
erated and the company has 600 square miles from which to cut 


the wood to be used in this operation. Within the past year the 
flowage has been tested by experts in the employ of C. F. Hardy, 
the well-known New York engineer, who designed the Grand Falls 
and Bishop Falls installations and it is understood that the plans 
for the proposed enterprise have also been prepared by him 


company 


The 
started operations in the autumn of I912 by grading a 
line of railroad for two miles from Reid-Newfoundland Company's 
main line to the site of the dam and mills at the “Chute” 
has been partly railed. 
the railroad 


and this 
When the spring opens the completing of 
will be undertaken so as to provide the necessary 
for assembling at the chosen point the materials for 


construction work and the machines that will be installed in the 


facilities 


buildings to be erected there. 
Deer LAKE LUMBER AND PuLp CoMPAny. 

At the session of the Newfoundland Legislature in the early 
months of 1912 a the Government 
of the Colony and a corporation known as Deer Lake Lumber and 
Pulp Company, Ltd., which contemplated operations on an exten- 
This 
company planned to operate a mill for the making of pulp orig- 
inally and subsequently the making of paper, and the need for this 


contract was ratified between 


sive scale on Deer Lake, on the western section of the island 


special contract was that incident to the scheme wa$ the damming 
cf the waters of the lake so as to raise the level some feet and 
The 
contract was ratified in due course and the concern is understood 


secure a sufficient head of water for the purpose intended. 


.o be at the present time making arrangements to begin operations 
early next year. Ps, 
Bay pu Norp Corporation. 

Yet a third concern, which is planning operations in the same 
way, is the Bay du Nord Corporation, which owns areas inland 
from Bay du Nord, on the south coast, where it is proposed to 
establish a pulp mill in the near future. This concern contemplates 
active operations-as soon as next } 
spring opens and probably the year 
1913 will see still other pulp and 
paper concerns actively engaged in 


the work of utilizing the forest re 


sources of this colony. 





Granp FAatts Mitts, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
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The only clutch 
with which you 
can afford to have 
your. machinery 
equipped is the one 


which will keep up 


G7, Yj yy Te 
the production by Wy y ik Aga 


cs 
holding the ma- 

















chire to its capac- 


























ity. This is what 


our clutch will do. YY YY ha” ! YY , eg 


STYLE B PATENT FRICTION CUT-OFF DRIVE 


Our Friction Clutches are being constantly specified in connectlon 
with Paper Mill Machinery 

The details of every Clutch are 
designed for long and severe service, 
and for the swing of clutch and 
amount of space required on shaft 
they will transmit more H. P. than 
any other clutch on the market. 

Friction Clutches from % H. P. 
to1,000H.P. Friction Pulleys from 
four inches to eighteen feet diameter. 

McMAHON STYLE ‘“‘B” PATENT FRICTION PULLEY 


The most satisfactory ever produced for calender, 
couch and press drives; also quill drives. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


McMahon & Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


McMAHON STYLE “A” PATENT FRICTION CLUTCH 
For Gears, Pulleys, Sheaves, Sprockets, etc. 
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Output of Pulp and Paper 


The output of pulp and paper from Newfoundland to date is as 
follows: 


YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1909. 


Quantity, Tons. Value. 


Paper 
Pulp 


$421,319 
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PG. .ccncdivnd4kcee bees cebeiseducnaceaumes 21,064 $943,609 
PU. scacvasdneacedder conusdesateneeseuds 21,177 251,048 
$1,194,747 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 101 
WUE: (cada wnebticed wants duukévauate cabon 26,821 $1,201,656 
Pulp 


361,149 
$1,562,805 


SIX MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, to12. 


Sh enecnéceedveecesadedeodekdeéceneea aaOe 


$1,304,032 
352,824 


40,144 





Ne Ww 


absence, 


mill construction in 1912 has been noteworthy by its 
the fact being that the work done during the past twelve 


months was more in the nature of completing the construction 


But al- 
though little in the way of new building was done in 1912, there 
have been numerous enterprises chartered last year, some of which 
will, of course, materialize during the current year. 
In accounting for the lack of new construction in 
forced to recall the floods of 


begun the year before, than in beginning new projects. 


I9I2 we are 
new projects that threatened to 
swamp the industry when free paper and pulp from Canada was 
in prospect. As is now well known, but few of these have been 
carried to completion owing to the uncertainty in regard to the 
ultimate outcome of so-called trade reciprocity with Canada. 

But although there has been little of absolutely new construction 
in 1912, the architects and mill engineers have all been quite busy 





PLANT OF THE WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW MILL GONSTRUCTION 


Pup 





fnishing up the mills begun in 1911 and in adding to the equip- 
ment of those already in existence. Of this kind of work there 
has been considerable. 

The chief characteristic of the year in connection with the mills 
has been the manifest tendency toward greater efficiency. This 
has been shown in many ways, new and up-to-date methods grad- 
ually replacing the antiquated ones. As recently expressed by a 
prominent mill engineer, “The paper industry is just beginning to 
<et on to a scientific basis, the old rule of thumb practice being 
replaced by exact knowledge in the various departments as worked 
cut by trained engineers and chemists.” 


The mill work of the year might therefore be summarized in 
the statement that it consisted of completing the work begun in 
IgII and in improving the old plants. 

To mention the new mills that originated in 1912 and were 





Propucts Co., Covincton, Va. 
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Union Sulphur Company 


Producers of the 


HIGHEST GRADE BRIMSTONE ON THE MARKET 


Absolutely free from Arsenic, Selenium or Tellurium 


The Largest Sulphur Mine in the World 


Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 


MAIN OFFICES, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


Inquiries solicited for immediate deliveries or yearly contracts. 
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igh ies igen RT ea eee ena + turpentine sells for 19 cents per gallon, then the problem of 
concerned. It will be of interest to watch the development in 


cheap wood is solved as far as a number of grades of paper is 


4 that section which now seems so promising. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP PRODUCTS GOMPANY 


The pulp and board mill of the West Virginia Pulp Products 
Company, at Covington, Virginia, designed by and erected 





under the supervision of Frederick L. Smith, industrial en- 
gineer, of No. 5 Beekman street, New York, is one of the 







recent additions to the pulp and paper mill industry. 










Coos BAY PuLp AND Paper Company, No. 2. VIEW OF THE MILLS | 


brought to practical completion in 








that year is a difficult task 



















































because so many of the names that come to mind originated in 
i91t and were included in last year’s list. Most of these have 
cnly recently been put in actual operation. By a process of elim- 
ination we finally select the Souther Paper Company at Moss 
Point, Miss., the Ontario Paper Company at Thorold, Ont., 
Canada, and the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., at Beauharnois, 
P. Q., Canada, as the only absolutely new mill projects of the year 
that have been brought to practical completion. 

In the way of completing new work begun in 1911 the list is a 
long one and among others includes the following mills: The 





Coos Bay Putp AND PAPER Company, No. 1, Putp Mitt anp Saw 
Mitts or THE A. C. SmitH LumsBer CoMPANY. 


This is also true with regard to the chemical process used 
and the method of manufacture adopted, both being an innova- 
1:on in the pulp and paper mill field. 

The mill site covers about three acres of ground, and is most 
conveniently located for receiving and shipping material, sit- 
uated, as it is, on the main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad. 

The buildings cover a space of 500x300 feet and consist of 
shredder building, chemical raw material storage building, 
digester building, beater and pulp preparing building, wet ma- 
chine and calender building, dryer building, boiler and engine 
room, 

The power plant comprises a battery of four 72 inch by 18 feet H. 
R. T. boilers, two Blake duplex. steam boiler feed pumps, one 
Pittsburgh Filter Manufacturing Company’s feed water heater, 
one 23x30 inch simple non-condensing Erie City Iron Works 


Coos Bay Putp ANp Paper Company, No. 4. ForMs oF THE 
ArcHED Roors 


Ocean Falls Co., Ltd., of Ocean Falls, B. C.; the British Columbia 
Sulphite Fibre Co., Ltd., Howe Sound, B. C.; Price Brothers & | 
Co., Ltd., Jonquieres, P. Q., Canada, and a few others. 

As already stated, additions to the equipment of old plants has | 4 
been the most prominent feature of mill work the past year, a 
number of mills having increased their equipment principally in 
the way of adding new machines. Among such concerns are: The 
Rolland Paper Co. of St. Adele, P. Q., Canada; Lake Superior Paper 
Co., Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada; Anglo-Newfoundland ' t 
Co., Ltd.; Crocker, Burbank & Co., Fitchburg, Mass. (its new ‘ ‘ \ 
four-machine “mill completed); Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Kimberly-Clark Co., Kimberly, Wis., Thames River Special- 
ties Company, Montville, Conn; Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., 
Great Works, Me.; New Haven Pulp Board & Paper Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; West Virginia Pulp Products Co., Covington, Va.; 
Cliff Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., and others. 

During 1912 the section that received the most consideration 
trom a paper making standpoint is the South. This has been due Coos Bay Putp anp Paper Company, No. 3, Towers. THE 
to the demonstrated feasibleness of making pulp as a by-product of SWIVABLE ARMS AND Grooves oF PLATE. By MEANs oF THIS 
turpentine. If it is true as claimed that.as high as fifty gallons EqurpMENT ONE Hunprep AND EicHty YARDS oF CONCRETE 
of turpentine can be extracted from a cord of pine and that the Are Pourep In TEN Hours. 
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engine, and I1xI5 inch simple non-condensing Type CC Erie 
City engine. 

The heating of the plant is accomplished by means of the 
indirect system, consisting of an American Blower Company, 
of Detroit, outfit of coils, fan, engine and galvanized iron 
piping. 

The buildings throughout are lighted by means of 60 watt tung- 
sten lamps, and in this particular feature the mill is unique as 
compared with most plants of like character; in that a special 
effort has been made to provide a sufficient amount of light; 
thereby making it possible for the night shift to work with the 
same degree of safety and interest as the day shift. 

The pulp and board making machinery includes rotary digesters, 
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300-Foot DAM oF THE Missisguor PuLP AND PAPER COMPANY AT 


kollergangs, elevating machinery, worm washers, beaters, Jordans 
centrifugal screens, chests, wet machines, screw presses and board 
dryers. 

This plant produces between 12 and 15 tons per day of high 
grade pulp and board. 

All the timber mill construction except the 


beater room, which because of its heavy loads and long spans, 
. 5S 


buildings are of 
was built of steel; all foundations being of concrete. 

The of 7 to 8 inch t. and g. 
sheathing, covered with asbestos siding, presenting an appearance 


exterior wall construction is 
of white concrete construction. 

All the doors and trim throughout have been painted a dark 
green and in contrast with the white of the side walls make a 
remarkably attractive picture. 

The mill is unique in that it is the only one of its kind in 
the United States using this process and the same raw material. 


MISSISQUOI PULP AND PAPER GOMPANY 


Sheldon Springs, Vt., the home of the Missisquoi Pulp and 
Paper Company, was noted for years as the Saratoga of New 
England, and entertained dignitaries of state from all over the 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


world. 
from 


Situated on a slope of the Green Mountains not far distant 
the Canadian line and within bird’s-eye view of Lake 
Champlain, it possesses mineral springs whose medicinal quali- 
ties are known everywhere. The Missisquoi (Indian for “plenty 
of fowl’) River flows through the centre of the village, and 
with its never failing supply of the purest water furnishes a 
part of that quality which Mr. Shepley sought for his product. 
With the idea in mind of some day entering the field of paper 
manufacture, the company a year ago replaced their old dam 
by one of concrete 300 feet long with a 75 foot head, which 
gives them 5,500 horse power, and a short distance down the 
river is another head of 50 feet, which is to be developed, thus 


giving an additional 1,000 horse power. As the stream varies 


SHELDON SPRINGS, VT. 


little even in dry seasons the horse power will average close to 
the foregoing at all seasons. 

Both the pulp mill and the paper plant are built on solid rock. 
The former is of wood construction and is equipped with four 
teen wet machines and sixteen grinders, while the latter, now 
in process of completion, is of solid concrete. For over a 
thousand feet both plants extend in a straight line along the 
banks of the river, the pulp mill being at the head of the 
stream. 

Over twenty years ago when Mr. Shepley erected the pulp 
mill he considered the time and labor saving problems of manu- 
facturing cost. with the result that his equipment is so ar- 
ranged that the raw stock entering one end of the mill is car- 
ried through its various processes of manufacture on a straight 
line, leaving in a finished state at the other end, thus accom- 
plishing a maximum speed in a minimum time. 

As the pulp is taken from the machines it is placed on trucks 
in ton lots and these are placed on elevators close by and 
hoisted to platforms built on a level with the floors of the 
freight cars standing on spur tracks. 

The same system devised in their pulp mill exists in the ar- 
rangement of their new paper mill. This plant, erected at the 
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IF THERE ARE BETTER FOURDRINIER WIRES 
CYLINDER WIRES AND WASHER WIRES THAN 


‘APPLETON WriKES — 


we have not seen or heard of them; neither have our 
many customers who run them, because 


“APPLETON WIRES ARE GOOD WIRES’ 


and save them money and trouble. 


If you have never run “Appleton Wires,” life still holds 
in store for you a glad surprise—that is, if you give 
them a trial. 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS 


APPLS TOR, WwW £8 222 2 ee 
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BELOIT IRON WORKS, 


BUILDERS OF 


PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 


| For Changing Felts Swinging Support for Bottom Press Box No Boxes to Remobe 





PATENTED JANUARY 21, 1902 


\ number of our patented improvements have been appropriate 
All infringers of this patent will be prosecuted 


_ BELOIT IRON WORKS, *v?s’."* 
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BELOIT, WIS., U. S. A. 


WE BUILD 


All Types 
of Machines 


FOR MAKIN ( 


All Kinds 
of Paper 








embodying all the latest improvements and | 
many invented and used by ourselves exclu- 
sively. 

One Fourdrinier built for 500 feet has run 
615 feet, and averages 550 feet and makes 
72,000 Ibs. of print in 23 hours, 110 inch trim. 

Another, built for 350 feet, for manillas, is 
running 490 feet every day on print. 

Two others, built for 250 feet on book, are 
now speeded up to 340 feet on book. 

A cylinder machine built for 40 tons of 
strawboard has made 94 tons in 23 hours, and 
averages 85 tons per day, dryers are 116 inch 
face. 


INVESTIGATE OUR 


Adjustable 
Fourdrinier End 


BELOIT IRON WORKS, “22: 
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7 


ve 


ie 


| 
| 
ot 
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‘LOMBARD &.(0. 


PULP STONES 


— «8 tc & we vO eee. 





Our Genuine English 
Newcastle Stone 
Is Unequaled 


WOOD PULP GRINDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 


I 
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end of the pulp mill, of concrete, is over 500 feet long and two 
stories high. The beater and engine rooms are located next the 
pulp mill, the machine room in the centre of the building and 
the shipping room at the extreme end. The foundations for the 
machinery are so built that in case of repairs being necessary a 
man can, without inconvenience, readily get at the affected 
parts. 


Among the features of the paper mill are its abundance of 
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The shipping facilities of the mill place it in close touch with 
every selling centre of the country. It is served by the Central 
Vermont, Boston & Maine and St. John & Lake Champlain 
railroads. 

On the opposite side of the mill is a large island on which 
the company is erecting modern two-family houses for the 
occupancy of the employees, who will be connected with the 
paper mill. 


New Concrete PArer MILL oF THE Missisguot PuLp AND PAPER COMPANY AT SHELDON SPRINGS, VT. 


light and the unobstructive view to be had from one end to the 
otker. The machinery being installed is a 99-inch five-cylinder 
Sandy Hill Brass & Iron Works paper machine 275 feet long; 
J. Horne & Sons Beating and Jordan engines. At each end of 
the paper mill Otis inclined elevators have been erected for the 
unloading and loading of stock direct to and from the cars. 
The entire plant is equipped with electric light produced from 
its own electric plant. 

The company intends to manufacture only the finest grades 
of card board and specialties, and while consuming a large 
portion of the pulp this mill produces, they figure they will 
have sufficient surplus to supply their old trade. 

The architectural and engineering work in the construction 
of the new plant has been done by H. E. Raymond, who will 
become general superintendent of the entire plant. 

The officers of the company are: 


G. T. Shepley, president; 
A..F, 


Ramage, vice president; D. M. Shepley, treasurer. 


i a eet od 
tat ms ae 
: 


In the future the company will live up to its reputation of 
being the “spotless mill.” 


ESGANABA PULP AND PAPER MILL 
The Escanaba pulp mill consists of a concrete grinder room 
which contains four 800 horse power Leffel turbines, one of 
which is used for generating electric current and three are direct 
connected to four-pocket friction 
These grinders are the 


pulley and 


machine works 
largest designed heretofore. 
The stones are 60x28 inches and are designed to utilize the 800 
horse power on the water wheels. 


grinders. 


These stones are each capable 
of grinding ten tons of dry No. 1 spruce pulp in twenty-four 
hours. 

The company has another building about 70x150 feet which con- 
tains four Friction Pulley and Machine works wet machines and 


also a Green Bay barker, and Ulmen-Johnson barker and other 
wood room machinery. 


pee 


Putp Mitty or THE EscaANaBA PuLp AND Paper CompANy AT EscANABA, MICH. 
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Friction Pulley 
and Machine Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“International” Wood Pulp Grinders 


Four Pockets, for Sixty-inch diameter Stone; 


“International” Wood Pulp Grinders 


Three Pockets for Fifty-four-inch diameter Stone. 
Three Pockets for Sixty-inch diameter Stone. 


SUCCESS GRINDERS IN ALL SIZES 


Open-side Success Screens, Wet 
Machines, Decker Machines, Centrifugal 
Pumps and Friction Pulleys. 


HUDSON FALLS (cnr), NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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The water wheels have a head of 22 feet, and the total 


power of the plant is leased to the company by the Escanaba 
Traction Company, which owns the water privilege. The intention 
is to build another dam about two miles further up the river and 
put in a paper mill to utilize their ground wood. 
time this is being sold on the market. 


At the present 


The Escanaba Traction Company, which owns the water power, 
furnishes the cities of Escanaba, Gladstone and Wells with all the 
electric power for lighting, etc., and uses its own power besides 
for its street railway. There is a total of 600 horse power on the 
river owned by that company. P. L. Utley is secretary and general 
manager of both companies. 


PLANT OF THE WESTERN PAPER MILLS, LTD. 


The mill of the Western Paper Mills, Ltd., of which B. Barclay 
Bonthrone is president, J. F. Garvin secretary-treasurer and P. N. 
Smith managing director, is situated on the Brunnette River at 
Sopperton, B. C., about ten miles from the city of Vancouver. Its 
present equipment comprises one 90 inch cylinder machine with 
forty-two dryers and two stacks of calenders, but the company 
proposes to install a 120 inch Fourdrinier machine within the next 
year. 


The beating room is equipped with six 800 pound beaters and 
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PLANT OF THE DIAMOND STATE FIBRE GO. 


This company manufactures hard fibre from pure 


rag paper 
The rags are received in bales as usual, are sorted, dusted and 


cut. They are then treated in the usaul manner and made into 
paper suitable for making fibre. The company has had a fibre 
mill in Elsmere. Del., for many years, which it still operates, 
but recently has built a new one adjoining their paper mill at 
Bridgeport, thus avoiding the shipment of some of their paper 
to Elsmere. 

The new fibre mill is the most modern and up-to-date in the 
country and was designed and the construction supervised by 
F. W. Dean, Inc., of The problems were somewhat 
novel, and especially the method of drying the fibre. The 
machines, soaking tubs, hydrostatic presses, and re- 
claiming apparatus required careful study. 

\t the 


Boston. 


fibre 
calenders 
same time a new compound engine of some 800 horse 
power, having on its shaft both an electric generator and belt 
flywheel, was installed. An extended system of steam piping 
was designed to connect the old boilers with the fibre mill, 
and both 


feet. 


live and exhaust steam are carried hundred 
The exhaust steam from some non-condensing engines is 
used for drying paper, fibre, and for heating. 


mented by live steam through reducing valves. 


1 
several 


It is supple- 


FLANT OF THE HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER AND CArpD Company, Hotyoke, MAss. 


three Jordan engines, all driven by electricity. The paper machine 
is driven by steam engine with cone speed changes, and the paper 
is dried with exhaust steam from the engine. Oil is used for fuel, 
which, the company states, it finds much more satisfactory than 
coal. 

In the accompanying cut at the right hand of the building is the 
machine room; in the centre part is the Jordam engine stock 
chests and pumps, and the left end is taken up by the storage 
basement, beater room and stock sorting room. The company has 
recently built a large storage warehouse to the left hand of the 
building shown. 

The mill is situated on the Great Northern Railway. The raw 
material comes in one end of the mill, and the finished products 
go out at the other. It has been running seven months on sheath- 
ing and building papers, roofing feits, manila and box board. The 
business of the company is now well established. C. J. Bastedo is 
manager, and A. S. Brake is sales agent at Vancouver. 


Since the fibre mill was built F. W. Dean, Inc., have designed 
and supervised the construction of 
house, a bridge over the Schuylkill 
the paper mill, and a boiler plant. 

The storehouse, 268x130 feet, has a basement and two stories, 
all being used for storage except the part of the second story 
which is used for rag sorting. 


a rag store and sorting 
Canal connecting it with 


The rags, after sorting, 
conveyed across the bridge to the paper mill. The bridge 
is also used for a passageway for help and for carrying steam 
and water pipes. 


are 


The boiler plant is of the most modern type, and is built to 
contain eight 300 horse power hoizontal return tubular boilers 
suitable for high pressure. Six of these boilers have been in- 
stalled and are equipped with Murphy stokers, which are abso- 
lutely smokeless. The draught is induced by fans in duplicate, 
and the chimney, which is of brick, is only 80 feet high. 

There is a Cochrane feed water heater and purifier and a 
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THE BEST FOR THE BEST 


The accompanying list proves that 
we are not the only ones who think 


THE SHARTLE PUMP 


is the best on the market. : : 


‘THE SHARTLE BROTHERS MACHINE CoO., 


MIDDLETOWN, O. 


Nov. 8, 1911—1— 7x16, single. The Mead Pulp and Paper Company, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
“10, “ —3—18x18, “ The Colin Gardner Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
3, “ —1— 6x14, duplex. Progressive Pulp and Paper Company, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Dec. “ —2—10x20,  “ Mac Sim Bar Paper Company, Otsego, Mich. 
Jan. 1912—2— 8x18, Thames River Specialty Company, Montville, Conn. 
: —l— 6x14, “ John Hoberg Company, Green Bay, Wis. 
—i— 8x18, single. Thames River Specialty Company, Montville, Conn, 
—1—10x20, - H. F. Watson Company, Erie, Pa. 
—1— 8x18, duplex. Peerless Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
8x18, single. John F. Boyle Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
8x18, “ New Haven Paper and Bag Company, New Haven, Conn 
7x16, John Fisher & Son, Dundas, Canada. 
6x16, “ Taggart Brothers Company, Watertown, N. Y. 
8x18, ; F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 
8x18, Crystal Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
7x16, Richardson Paper Company, Lockland, Ohio. 
8x18, triplex. Colin Gardner Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
8x18, duplex. Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 
—1— 7x16, single. E-Z Opener Bag Company, Taylorville, Ill. 
—1—10x20, “ Patent Vulcanite Roofing Company, Franklin, Ohio. 
—1— 8x18, duplex. Colin Gardner Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
6x14, “ MacLeod Pulp Company, Liverpool, N. S. 
7x16, Elkhart Paper Company, Elkhart,Ind. 
oan, “ McEwan Brothers, Whippany, N. J. 
7x16, single. © Walsh Paper Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
7x16, S National Folding Box and Paper Company, New Haven, Conn. 
éxi4, “ John Hoberg Company, Green Bay, Wis. 
8x18, duplex. F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 
6x14, 7 The Western Straw Products Company, Hutchinson, Kan. 
8x18, ? The Western Straw Products Company, Hutchinson, Kan. 
—1— 7x16, single. | Walsh Paper Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
Aug. 6, “ —I1—10x20, duplex. Patent Vulcanite Roofing Company, Anderson, Ind. 
“ —1— 7x16, “ Lakeside Paper Company, Neenah, Wis. 
—4— 7x16, single. Southern Board and Paper Mills, Los Angeles, Cal. 
—2— 8x18, duplex. Southern Board and Paper Mills, Los Angeles, Cal. 
—1— 8x18, : Hartje Paper Company, Steubenville, Ohio. 
—1— 7x16, single, Rlandy Paper Company, Schuylerville, N. Y. 
—1—10x20, “ Peerless Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
—1—10x20, duplex. Peerless Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
—1—10x20, ¥ International Paper Company, Berlin, N. H. 
—l— 8x18, “ Central Boxboard Company, Rock Falls, Ill. 
—1— 8x18, Hammerschlag Manufacturing Company, Garfield, N. J. 
—1— 8x18, triplex. Franklin Board and Paper Company, Franklin, Ohio. 
—1— 8x18, duplex. Brownville Board Company, Brownville, N.Y. 
—4—10x20, “ California Paper and Board Mills, Antioch, Cal. 
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NOW GIVING COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


IN MANY PAPER MILLS 
Model A SUPERIOR STEAM TRAPS 


Designed especially for Paper Machine Dryers 
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Works on an entirely new principle. The ««SUPERIOR’’ puts an end to your trap 


troubles; easiest to install. 
Impossible to become air bound. 
The valve is controlled by levers attached to an inverted submerged bucket. 
Does not depend on temperature or pressure or the direct drainage of water into the trap to 
cause it to operate, 
Many more reasons why this Trap is best. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS = “Wicnican®” 


Let us tell you them. 
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Mitton LEATHER Boarp CompaANny’s MILL UNbER CoNSTRUCTION —EXTERIOR VIEW. 


Green's economizer. A recording Venturi meter is in the feed 


line, and there is a Uehling CO: recorder. 

The coal is delivered from main line cars alongside of the 
boiler house into a hopper, then conveyed to an electrically 
operated crusher, and from that up to a 1,000-ton steel overhead 
coal bunker, into which the coal is dropped where wanted. 
This bunker is lined with a thin coating of concrete in ex- 
panded metal, which is secured to angle pieces riveted to the 
steel plate of the bunker. The coal is fed to the boilers by a 


traveling weighing hopper and chute. The coal bunker is 


rather high and is very efficiently braced to resist wind pressure. 


An important and interesting feature is that the boilers are 
elevated sufficiently high to provide a basement into which a 
horse-drawn vehicle can be taken. The ash pits are pyramidal 
and are provided with gates at the bottom which drop the 
ashes into tip carts. 

Altogether the boiler plant is such that the cost of producing 
steam should be the lowest possible. The engineer and archi- 
tect for the many improvements made at this plant was F. W. 
Dean, of Boston, Mass. 


a 


YAO) eeeenaeaeninniellh 


TON LEATHER 


MILTON LEATHER BOARD GOMPANY, 
MILTON, N. H. 


There has been recently completed at Milton, N. H., a rein- 
forced concrete manufacturing building and dam for the Milton 
Leather Board Company. This work, which was executed by 
the Aberthaw Construction Company, Boston, Mass., 
signed by I. W. Jones, engineer, of Milton, N. H. 
example of the adaptability of reinforced concrete for paper 
mill 


was de- 
It is another 


addition 
inasmuch as there are several new features. 


construction and is a notable to the industry, 


Of especial interest in this connection is the fact that the 
beater tubs are entirely of reinforced concrete and are larger 
Also, 
the machine vats and chests are of this modern building ma- 
terial. 


than any wooden tubs which have heretofore been built. 


The main building, which is a two-story structure with base- 
On the 
side farthest from the river there is a raw stock room, 120 ft. 
long by 4o ft. wide and 30 ft. high, there being two stories to 


ment, extends 185 ft. along the river and is 7o ft. wide. 


BoARD CoMPANY’S MILL UNDER CoNSTRUCTION—INTERIOR VIEW. 
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TISSUE MILLS 


CAST STEEL 
HEADS 
NO BANDS AND 
NO BROKEN 
LUGS 


The dovetailed 
slots are milled 
from the solid 
steel. Bars heldin 
each head. 


ROLLS REFILLED 
WITHOUT 
REMOVING FROM 
BEATER 


TAKE NOTICE 
Save waste on your Reels. 
When web of paper is cut from ordinary 
—— ) * ee ee me 


and this > — Ss ie goes back to the 


beater 
When web of paper is cut from 
DOWNINGTOWN PATENT AUTO- 
MATIG GOLLAPSIBLE REEL 
It looks like this: 


Additional particulars upon request 


Downingtown Manufacturing Co. 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 


EAST DOWNINGTOWN : ; PENNSYLVANIA 
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the same. At the end of the raw stock room is located the 
boiler house with brick chimney. 

The main building is a well glazed structure. The floors and 
roof are supported by a row of square concrete columns placed 
at the centre on each floor. 
beam and girder type, the columns in the basement floor being 
20 in. square, on the finish stock floor 15 in. square, while on 
the dry room floor they are Io by 12 in. The 
placed 8 ft. 3 in. on centres, the floor beams supporting the 
finished stock floor being 16 in. wide and 27% in. deep, while 


those supporting the dry room floor are 13 in. 
The roof beams are Io in. wide and 16 in. deep. 


The construction is of the ordinary 


columns are 


wide and 20% 


in. deep. The 
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head room in the basement is 13 ft. 9 in. in the clear, while in 
the finished stock floor it is 9 ft. 11 in., and on the dryer floor 12 
ft. 4% in. at the centre, the roof pitch three-quarter in. per foot. 

In the raw stock room there is a row of columns 13 in. square 
resting on the basement floor, while the upper floor columns 
are IO in. square. All these columns are placed at the centre 
of the structure. 

Throughout the building all floors are of reinforced concrete, 
the basement floor being made of a concrete proportioned 
1 : 2% : 5, while the other floors are of a 1 : 2 mixture with 
The 


basement floor is a 6-in. concrete slab increasing to 8 in. at one 


trap rock, and on top of this is a I-in. granolithic finish. 


Fic. 1—Powett River Company’s PLANT AT PoweELt River, B. 





Fic. 2—A ContTINvuaTION oF Fic. 
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THE 


Tompkins, Hawley, Fuller Cos 


SYSTEM FOR 


AUTOMATIC DELIVERY OF SHEET 


FROM WIRE TO “S'dr® DRYERS WITHOUT BROKEN 


REFERENCES 


A, the wet sheet of paper on lower felt, taken from the wire; B, the lower felt; C, the upper felt; D D, press 
rolls; Al, paper on the upper felt C; A2, paper on the lower separating roll E; F, the upper separating roll ; 
G, a doctor ; A3, paper on its way to the dryers; the lower separating roll E is preferably an interposed dryer 


HAS NO EQUAL 


FOR LIGHT NEWS LIGHT WRAPPINGS AND TISSUES 


SPEED UNLIMITED; GUARANTEED 


For Full Particulars Address 


The Tompkins, Hawley, Fuller Co., Valatie, N. Y. 


OR LICENSED BUILDERS 


Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N. Y. Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
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The finished stock room 
dryer floor 4% in. 


side. floor is a 5%4-in. slab and the 

The stock chests, which are five in number, are located along 
the wall on the river side of the building and 
ft. on centres. 
about 15 


are generally 13 


These chests are 12 ft. inside 
located below the 


which pitches 6 in. in ten feet on the river side. 


and 
floor, 


diameter 


ft. deep. They are basement 


On the basement floor proper are located the foundations for 
six wet machines. They are spaced about ten feet on centres 
and are immediately above and to one side of the stock chests. 


The wet machine structures are 9 ft. long by 5 ft. % in. wide, 


CuttinG-up MILL oF THE 


with a projection at one side measuring 4 ft. 3% in. by II in. 
The beater tubs, which are four ir number, are located in front 


of the wet machines the central row of columns being between. 
There are four in number and the overall dimensions of each 
are 26 ft. 8 in. long by 13 ft. 2 in: wide, making them larger 
than any wooden tubs which have heretofore been built. It 
is stated that they are the largest beater tubs in the world. 
There is an elevator located at the centre of the building and 
on the river side, while there are two skylights in the roof of 
the raw stock room. 
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139 
POWELL RIVER GOMPANY, LTD. 


The mill of the Powell River Company, Limited, is located 
on the Gulf of Georgia, about seventy-five miles north of Van- 
couver, B. C. There is a daily boat service to the plant in 
either direction, but as yet the mill has no rail connection. 

All the buildings except the acid tower are constructed of 
concrete, the most modern equipment being employed. 

The present grinder room contains twelve Waterous grind- 
using 35x54 inch driven by four Allis-Chalmers 
Bullock water wheels of 1,800 horse power each. 


now being installed twelve Holyoke 


ers, stones, 


There are 


three-pocket grinders, 


SHOWING TRANSFER FROM Loc CARRIAGE TO EDGER. 


using stones 35x54 inch. These will be driven by two Platt 


water wheels of 3,600 horse power each. 


All of the plant with the exception of the grinders are driven 
by electric power. The generator room at present contains 
General Electric generators 
Allis-Chalmers Bullock horizontal type water 
A third generator of 2,500 kilowatts, built by the 
Canadian General Electric Company, is also being installed. 


two 1,875 kilowatts, 


two 


direct con- 
nected to 


wheels. 


(Continued on page 143.) 
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IMPROVED 


WARREN 


rA £ hm © 
DOUBLE DRUM 


WINDER 


REFERENCES : 


1.—8-inch Brass Adjustable Draw 
Roll. 


2.—8-inch Brass Paper Carrying Roll. 

3.—8-inch Adjustable Drawboard. 

4.—12-inch Cast Iron paper-carrying 
Drum, with adjustable friction. 
Can be made stationary if so 
desired. 

5.—Adjustable Coreshaft Box 


6.— Automatic Guard. 


Manufactured by 


Ticonderoga Machine Works 
+ BEATING ENGINES 
Ee 

















PATENT BALL VALVE HYDRANT STOCK CIRCULATING 
CIALLY DESIGNED FOR SULPHITE, GROUND WOOD AND SODA PULP. 
The above System can be installed with Circulating Line in basement, as shown, or 


SYSTEM, ESPE- 


the Circulating Line may be located in room over Beaters, if desired. It keeps the stock 
in constant motion. The Line is always open, either supplying Beaters or circulating the 
stock back to storage chest. This System can be installed suitable size for any number 
of Beaters and to suit the present location of Beaters. Either Centrifugal or Plunger 
Pump may be used. There is a saving of power with this System using either type of 
pump. as there is no power required to lift the stock except as it is actually pumped from 
circulating line to Beaters. With this System, in furnishing Beater, roll may be put to 
work immediately without a loss of time. This greatly increases beating capacity and 
eliminates possibilities of injury to fly bars that often results from furnishing hard stock 
to individual beaters. 


Manufactured by 


TICONDEROGA MACHINE WORKS 


TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 
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GRINDER RoomM—Powett River Company's Mitt at Powe tt River, B. C. 








Power DAM OF THE PowELL River ComMpANy AT PoweEtt River, B. C. 
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HOLYOKE [MACHINE GO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


IMPROVED MAGHINERY 
For Wood Pulp and Paper Mills 


LARGEST MAKERS OF 


Galenders for Pp aper Mills, Glazed P aper and Gardboard 
Manufacturers 
Finishing Machinery for Lithographers and Playing Card Manufacturers 


COTTON, PAPER and GHILLED IRON ROLLS 


Wood Barkers, Wood Chippers, Wood Pulp Grinders and Wet Machines, 
Rag and Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses. 
WASHING and BEATING ENGINES, with Tubs of Wood or Iron. 
GEARING, SHAFTING and MILL WORK of every description. 
HERCULES TURBINE WHEELS, both Vertical and Horizontal. 


We also make Special Machinery to Order 
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PLANT OF THE British CoLUMBIA SULPHITE FirrE COMPANY ON MILL CREEK, 


POWELL RIVER GOMPANY 


(Continued from page 139.) 
This will be directly connected to a 3,600 horse power water 
wheel built by the Platt Iron Works. 

The sulphite mill has digesters built by the 
Manitowoc Boiler Works. Acid is made by the tower system 
and three Tromblee & Paul The 
beater room contains built by the 
Waterous Engine Works, and six large mixing tanks are being 
set up to be 

A club baths, showers, club 
room, reading room, etc., will be at the disposal of the club. 


two Io-ton 
sulphite burners are used. 


now five large beaters 


used in lieu of beaters. 


house containing gymnasium, 
All employees are eligible to become members of the club, 
which will be operated jointly by the company and them. 

The climate at Powell River is reported to be ideal. The 
thermometer seldom goes below the freezing point and never 
reaches There is little snow there, the first snow of this 
season came on New Year’s Day, when about two inches fell; 
it rained during the night and the snow was gone the next 
day. 


zero. 


Ordinarily there are from twelve to eighteen inches of 
snow during the season but it never lasts any length of time. 


THE ONTARIO PAPER GOMPANY 


The buildings comprising the plant of the Ontario Paper 
Company, which accompanying picture illustrates, are of con 
crete. steel and brick construction. 

The outlay of the mill, which was built by the Lackawanna 
Bridge Company, may be thus briefly described: 


PLANT OF THE ONTARIO PAPER COMPANY 
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Howe Sounp, B. C. 


Motor room, one story, 130x50 feet; grinder room, one story, 
130x56 feet; mixing and screen, one story and basement, 130x90 
feet; machine room, feet; 


144x130 feet; boiler 


and basement, 
finishing room, two stories and basement, 


one story 207x95 


house, 55x75 feet. 


The equipment comprises 52,000 horse power, I1,000 volts, 
ycle, 3 phase induction motors furnished by Kilmer, Pullen 
& Burnham and built by Allmaenna Svenska _ Elektriska 


Aktiebolaget of Sweden. Other individual parts of the equip- 


co 


«5 C 


ment and the makers are: 


Small motors, 600 volt induction, furnished by Canadian 
Crocker Wheeler Company; switchboard and equipment fur- 
nished by The F. Bissel Company of Toledo, Ohio; grinders, 
twenty with 27x54-inch stones, furnished by Jenckes Machine 
Company; screens, twenty 2 plate and eight 14 plate, furnished by 
Waterous Engine Works; Garra deckers, furnished by the Nor- 
wood Engineering Company; jordans and broake beaters, fur- 
nished by E. D. Jones & Sons; paper machines, two 202-inch 
Foudrinier paper machines complete, furnished by Pusey & 
Jones Company; pumps, furnished by Root, Neal Company, 
Buffalo, built by Morris Machine Works, Deming Pump Com- 
pany and Wilbraham Blower Company; boilers, fur- 
Wickes Boiler Company; stokers. furnished by 
Murphy Iron Works; superheaters, Foster, furnished by Power 
Specialty Company; turbines, to paper machines, 
Terry, furnished by L. C. Paine; cranes, furnished by Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Company and Northern Crane Works. 


Green 
nished by 


steam drive 


AT THOROLD, ONT. 
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The Brownell Variable Speed Engines 
HAVE MADE GOOD 


and as evidence of this see the list below 
of those now in use 


Number 


Name of Customer. 


Auglaize Box Board Company.............-- 


Auglaize Box Board Company 
Mead Pulp and Paper Company 
Mead Pulp and Paper Company. 
Sterling Paper Company 

Patent Vulcanite Roofing Company 


BERSIOR POPE LAMGORG. 4 occncecsiccesssveses 
Hager Straw Board and Paper Company..... 
Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company 

National Boxboard Company..............- 
we OER a Serre 


Jonquisre Pulp Company 


Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company 


Knerr Paper Company 
Green Bay Paper Company 
Vincennes Paper Company 
Central Box Board Company 


Mead Pulp and Paper Company............- 
American Strawboard Company...........-. 
BenteOm PAGE GOMORT so ccs cncccvevccesces 
Pacific Board and Paper Company........... 


Cylinder Paper Company 
Northern Paper Company 
Northern Paper Company 
Tarentum Paper Mills 


Aaterngs Papert COmMPOhy.. och. scccvcseccies 


E Z Opener Bag Company 
Tarentum Paper Mills 
Green Bay Paper Company 
Tarentum Paper Mills 
J. Myers-VanBuren Company 
Astoroga Paper Company. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 


Albany Paper Company 
International Paper Company 


ee Te eee 


Rockford Paper Box Board Company 
International Paper Company 

St. Regis Paper Company 

St. Regis Paper Company 


Hammerschlag Manufacturing Company.. 
i i CRS a 0s enn socks once wees 


McEwan Bros. Company 

McEwan Bros. Company 

McEwan Bros. Company 

Lebanon Paper Company 

Lebanon Paper Company 

Shartle Brothers Machine Company. 


Southern Distillate and Fibre Company. . 


Location. Furnished. 
St. Marys, Ohio One Pair. 


Marys, Ohio 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Chillicothe, i 
West Carrollton, 
Franklin, Ohio 


.+..«Marion, 
.....enia, Ohio 


Philadelphia, 


ae Middletown, 
o0eee Ewing, 


Jonquiere, Canada 

PRNENE, BOs cc ccccccccness 
Kokomo, 

GGOR BAY, WI8. 6050s covcccces 
Vincennes, 


Rock Falls, 


ioneie NG Sree ee 
....+-Norwich, 

.....Marion, 

-.0--peattle, 


Watertown, N. 
Green Bay, 
Green Bay, 
Pittsburgh, 


pwede Little Falls, N. Y 


Taylorville, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
G sreen Bay, i 


idle loca Little Falls, ae MR 


Hamilton, Ohio 


....sandusky, Ohio...... 
...+.++e,5andusky, Ohio 
NN Ms SR citi ibn 6's & ons S00 40500 


Jersey City, N. 
Albany. 

Glens Falls, N, 
Menasha, Wis...... 


.. Rockford, 


. iercefield, 

Black River, N. Y. 
Herrings, _ 7 
Garfield, 
Rockford. 


.. Whippany, N. | 
.. Whippany, N. | 
. Whippany, N 


Lebanon, 


onal banon, Ore 
. Middletown, 
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Date Shipped. 


5/19/08. 
5/19/08. 
7/23/08. 
7/23/08. 
10/30/08. 
2/ 3/09. 
3/31/09. 
4/16/09. 
6/ 7/09. 
6/ 8/09. 
8/14/09. 
8/14/09. 
9/24/09. 
9/17/09. 
11/26/09. 
1/10/10. 
1/14/10, 
1/14/10. 
1/31/10. 
2/14/10. 
4/29/10. 
4/19/10. 
8/ 2/10, 
8/ 2/10. 
8/ 4/10. 
8/26/10. 
9/16/10. 
11/ 5/10. 
12/30/10. 
2/24/11. 
5/10/11. 
5/17/11. 
6/ 7/11. 
6/15/11, 
6/15/11, 
7/21/11. 
10/19/11. 
11 /18/11. 

1/24/ 
6/12/1; 
8/31/13 
9/11/1: 
10/24/15 
12/10/15 
12/18/1: 
1/10/15 
1/10/1: 
1/10/13 
1/23/13 
1/23 /1; 
1/27/18 


wWDwwnnwnnnnry 


wo oo 


In addition to the above list, we have a large number of orders on our 
books for these engines as yet unshipped. 


WHAT IT IS DOING FOR OTHERS IT WILL DO FOR YOU. 
OUR BOOKLET TELLS THE STORY. WRITE FOR IT. 


THE BROWNELL CO., Dayton, Ohio 
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Sire oF Otp Mitt on Wuicnh New 
StructuRE Now STANDS. 


PARKS PAPER GOMPANY 


The Parks Paper Company, of Fitzdale, 
Vt., of which H. S. Ferguson is president 
and J. F. King treasurer, is replacing its 
old ground wood mill of seven grinders 
and six wet machines and daily capacity of 
25 tons, with a modern up to date plant of 
60 tons capacity. The razing of the old 


GENERAL VIEW OF COFFERDAM. 


mill began last June, and at first it was 
thought that reconstruction could be made 
in about seven months. However, the 
undertaking proved a difficult one, as a 
cofferdam had to be built on the site of 
the old structure in order to excavate for 
the foundation of the new mill. At one 
point this cofferdam penetrated 27 feet of 
water, necessitating the services of four 
divers working constantly for six weeks. 
Several severe floods also hampered the 
construction work, and though the mill is 
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now rapidly nearing completion, opera- 
tions can hardly begin before the middle 
of April. 

The old ground wood mill was anti- 
quated. It was built of wood on a crib 
foundation abutting the dam. The con- 
stant rotting away of parts through 
water soaking necessitated frequent re- 
pairing. The new structure is two 
stories in height and covers a ground 
space of 85x150 feet, adjoining the main 
plant. The foundation is solid concrete, 
with a brick superstructure on a steel 
skeleton frame. 


Tue Dam DurinGc ONE OF THE FLOooDs 
Durinc ConstTRUCTION Work. 


When completed there will be in- 
stalled on the ground floor, which will 
then be level with the paper mill, eight 
grinding stones, arranged in four pairs. 
These grinders will be driven by four 
33-inch Smith turbines, furnishing about 
1,100 horse power. On the same floor 
also will be built a power wheel of 400 
horse power to drive the wood preparing 


Bztnc RAzeED 
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HOLYOKE MAGHINE (oO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


IMPROVED MAGHINERY 


For Wood Pulp and Paper Mills 


LARGEST MAKERS OF 


Galenders for Paper Mills, Glazed Paper and Gardboard 
Manufacturers 
Finishing Machinery for Lithographers and Playing Card Manufacturers 


COTTON, PAPER and GHILLED IRON ROLLS 


Wood Barkers, Wood Chippers, Wood Pulp Grinders and Wet Machines, 
Rag and Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses. 
WASHING and BEATING ENGINES, with Tubs of Wood or Iron. 
GEARING, SHAFTING and MILL WORK of every description. 
HERCULES TURBINE WHEELS, both Vertical and Horizontal. 


We also make Special Machinery to Order 
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PLANT OF THE British CoLUMBIA SULPHITE FirrE COMPANY ON MILL CREEK, 


POWELL RIVER GOMPANY 


(Continued from page 139.) 
This will be directly connected to a 3,600 horse power water 
wheel built by the Platt Iron Works. 

The sulphite mill has digesters built by the 
Manitowoc Boiler Works. Acid is made by the tower system 
and Tromblee & Paul used. The 
room contains beaters built by the 
Waterous Engine Works, and six large mixing tanks are being 
set up to be used in lieu 

A club baths, showers, 
room, reading room, etc., will be at the disposal of the 


two 1Io-ton 


three 
beater 


sulphite burners are 
now five large 
of beaters. 


house containing gymnasium, club 


club. 
All employees are eligible to become members of the club, 
which will be operated jointly by the company and them. 

The climate at Powell River is reported to be ideal. 
thermometer seldom gx 


Ss 


The 
ves below the freezing point and never 
reaches 


zero. There is little snow there, the first snow of this 


season came on New Year's Day, when about two inches fell; 
it rained during the night and the snow was gone the next 
day. Ordinarily there are from twelve to eighteen inches of 
snow during the season but it never lasts any length of time. 


THE ONTARIO PAPER GOMPANY 
The buildings comprising the plant of the Ontario Paper 
Company, which accompanying picture illustrates, are of con 
crete, steel and brick construction. 
The outlay of the mill, which was built by the Lackawanna 
Bridge Company, may be thus briefly described: 


PLANT OF THE ONTARIO PAPER COMPANY 


Howe Sounp, B. C. 


Motor room, one story, 130x50 feet; grinder room, one story, 
130x56 feet; mixing and screen, one story and basement, 130x90 
feet; machine room, one story and basement, 
finishing room, two stories and basement, 144x130 


house, 


feet; 


boiler 


20795 
feet; 
feet. 

The equipment comprises 52,000 horse power, 11,000 volts, 
25 cycle, 3 phase induction motors furnished by Kilmer, Pullen 
& Burnham and built by Elektriska 
Aktiebolaget of Sweden. Other individual parts of the equip- 
ment and the makers are: 


Allmaenna Svenska 


Small motors, 


600 volt 


induction, furnished by Canadian 
Crocker Wheeler Company; switchboard and equipment fur- 
nished by The F. Bissel Company of Toledo, Ohio; grinders, 
twenty with 27x54-inch stones, furnished by Jenckes Machine 
Company; screens, twenty 2 plate and eight 14 plate, furnished by 
Waterous Engine Works; Garra deckers, furnished by the Nor- 
wood Engineering Company; jordans and broake beaters, fur- 
nished by E. D. Jones & Sons; paper machines, two 202-inch 
Foudrinier paper machines complete, furnished by Pusey & 
Jones Company; pumps, furnished by Root, Neal Company, 
Buffalo, built by Morris Machine Works, Deming Pump Com- 
pany and Wilbraham Blower Company; boilers, fur- 
nished by Wickes Company; stokers. furnished by 
Murphy Iron Works; superheaters, Foster, furnished by Power 
Specialty Company; 


Green 
Boiler 


steam turbines, to drive paper machines, 


Terry, furnished by L. C. Paine; cranes, furnished by Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Company and Northern Crane Works. 


AT THOROLD, 
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The Brownell Variable Speed Engines 


HAVE MADE GOOD 


and as evidence of this see the list below 
of those now in use 


Name of Customer. 
Auglaize Box Board Company 
Auglaize Box Board Company 
Mead Pulp and Paper Company 
Mead Pulp and Paper Company 
Sterling Paper Company 
Patent Vulcanite Roofing Company 


BEOSOOR TPRPST COMBRRT s <n ccccccccccecscccess 
Hager Straw Board and Paper Company........ 


Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company 


National Boxboard Company.............+--: 
i ic a Cia s coseesececceessesna 


Jonquicre Pulp Company 

Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company 
Knerr Paper Company 

Green Bay Paper Company 

Vincennes Paper Company 

Central Box Board Company 

Mead Pulp and Paper Company 

American Strawboard Company 


SN INN, 6 vw cccecee hes secenn's 


Pacific Board and Paper Company 
Cylinder Paper Company 

Northern Paper Company 

Northern Paper Company 

farentum Paper Mills 

Astoroga Paper Company.............. 
E Z Opener Bag Company 

Tarentum Paper Mills 

Green Bay Paper Company 

Tarentum Paper Mills 


J. Myers-VanBuren Company................ 
PE - GT SIRE. son cdc e voc sseceses 


Southern Distillate and Fibre Company. . 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 


NE a ghinkh sc VSbessases o063 6 


Albany Paper Company 
International Paper Company 
Lakeside Paper Company 

Rockford Paper Box Board Company 
International Paper Company 

St. Regis Paper Company 

St. Regis Paper Company 
Hammerschlag Manufacturing Company.. 
Rockford Paper Mills 

McEwan Bros. Company 

McEwan Bros. Company 

McEwan Bros. Company 

Lebanon Paper Company 

Lebanon Paper Company 

Shartle Brothers Machine Company. 


Number 


Location. Furnished. 
st. Marys, Ohio One Pair. 


er rere 
Chillicothe, Ohio 

Chillicothe, Ohio 

West Carrollton, 

Franklin, Ohio 


....«Marion, Ind 
..Xenia, Ohio 


PREEIE, Bec ccndvcseseses 
Middletown, Ohio 

Ewing, Ind 

Tonquiere, Canada 

Philadelphia, Pz 

Kokomo, 

Green Bay, 


. Vincennes, 


Rock Falls, Il 
Ce, GHUEO sc sce s ccc csesss 


...Norwich, Conn 
....Marion, Ind 
. Seattle, Wash 


Watertown, N. Y 
Green Bay, W 


..-Green Bay, 


Pittsburgh, 

Little Falls, N. 
Taylorville, 
Pittsburgh, 

Green Bay, Wis 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

New York, N. Y 
Little Falls, N. Y.... 


..Hamilton, Ohio 


Sandusky, Ohio....... 

Ae ee 
Jersey City, N. 

Albany, Ind 

Glens Falls, N. 


Piercefield, N. 

slack River, N. 
Herrings, N. Y 
Garfield, N. Y.. 
Rockford, Ill... 


. Whippany, N. ].. 


Whippany, N. J... 


. Whippany, N. J... ... 


Lebanon, Ore 


...Lebanon, Ore 
.Middletown, Ohio.. 


KKH KKK KKK KR KAKA AA 


WNMNWNHONOWKHNNANNNW o yw 2 J 
KKK K KKK KAR KKK KK KK KKK KAKA K KKK KK ARK AKAKAKAAKRAAA 


Date Shipped. 


5/19/08. 
5/19/08. 
7/23/08. 


7/23/08. 


10/30/08. 


2/ 3/09. 
3/31/09. 
4/16/09. 
6/ 7/09. 
6/ 8/09. 
8/14/09. 
8/14/09. 
9/24/09. 
9/17/09. 
11/26/09. 
1/10/10. 
1/14/10. 
1/14/10. 
1/31/10. 
2/14/10. 
4/29/10. 
4/19/10. 
8/ 2/10, 
8/ 2/10. 
8/ 4/10. 
8/26/10. 
9/16/10 
11/ 5/10. 
12/30/10. 
2/24/11. 
5/10/11. 
5/17/11. 
6/ 7/11. 
6/15/11, 
6/15/11, 
7/21/11. 
10/19/11. 
11/18/11, 
1/24/12, 
6/12/12. 


In addition to the above list, we have a large number of orders on 
books for these engines as yet unshipped. 


WHAT IT IS DOING FOR OTHERS IT WILL DO FOR YOU. 
OUR BOOKLET TELLS THE STORY. WRITE FOR IT. 


THE BROWNELL CO., Dayton, Ohio 
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now rapidly nearing completion, opera- 
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tions can hardly begin before the middle 
of April. 
The old ground wood mill was anti- 


ae es 


quated. It was built of wood on a crib 
foundation abutting the dam. The con- iH 
stant rotting away of parts through ; 


water soaking necessitated frequent re- 
pairing. The new structure is two 
stories in height and covers a ground 
space of 85x150 feet, adjoining the main 
plant. The foundation is solid concrete, 
with a brick superstructure on a steel 
skeleton frame. 
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PARKS PAPER GOMPANY 


The Parks Paper Company, of Fitzdale, 
Vt., of which H. S. Ferguson is president 








and J. F. King treasurer, is replacing its 
old ground wood mill of seven grinders 
and six wet machines and daily capacity of 
25 tons, with a modern up to date plant of 
60 tons capacity. The razing of the old 








Tue Dam DurinGc ONE OF THE FLOODS 
DurING CONSTRUCTION WorK. 








When there will be in- 


stalled on the ground floor, which will 


completed 















then be level with the paper mill, eight 
grinding stones, arranged in four pairs. 
These grinders will be driven by four i 
33-inch Smith turbines, furnishing about i 


1,100 horse power. On the same floor 
also will be built a power wheel of 400 
horse power to drive the wood preparing 


GENERAL VIEW OF COFFERDAM. 







mill began last June, and at first it was 
thought that reconstruction could be made 
in about seven months. However, the 













undertaking proved a difficult one, as a 
cofferdam had to be built on the site of 
the old structure in order to excavate for 
the foundation of the new mill. At one 
point this cofferdam penetrated 27 feet of 
water, necessitating the services of four 
divers working constantly for six weeks. 
Several severe floods also hampered the 
construction work, and though the mill is 
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IF YOU PROPOSE 


Transmitting Power 


by 
Belting, Rope or Gearing 


seifice LIGHT or HEAVY 


see> HIGH or LOW 
WHATEVER YOU: GAN 


the Conditions under Select suitable 
which Machinery Appliances for the 
must operate purpose 


FROM 
T. B. 


The OOD 


SONS CO. 


Fifty-six Years 
of actual experience in manufacturing 


Efficient 
POWER TRANSMITTING MAGHINERY 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Go. 


Manufacturing Engineers 


CGHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
Makers of 


the most complete line of Power 
Transmission Appliances 


made by any one manufacturer 
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machinery, screen, wet machines and pumps, and a 150 horse 
power turbine for lighting the entire plant and furnishing cur- 
rent for various small motors. 

The equipment on the second floor will consist of twenty-two 
tons and twelve plate diaphragm screens, four ground wood 
deckers of thirty tons daily capacity, six wet machines of 
forty tons daily capacity, and the wood preparing machinery, 
consisting of one saw, one splitter and five barkers. The 
deckers or thickeners will pump the pulp direct into the paper 
machines in the mill, while the wet machines will be used for 
surplus supplies. 

The plans of the mill were drawn by the president of the mill 
who is also a consulting engineer of 200 Fifth avenue, New 
York, and the construction throughout was conducted under 
his personal supervision. 


THE HOWARD SMITH PAPER MILLS 


The plant of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., now near- 
ing completion, is situated at Beauharnois, P. Q., twenty-two 
miles south of Montreal on the New York Central Railroad, 
Adirondack division. 

The main building, 164 feet long by 82 feet wide, four stories 
and basement, was originally built for and operated as a 


woolen mill by the Dominion Woolen Mills. This building has 


ee ee er ee 


PLANT OF THE Howarp SMITH Paper Mitts Company, Ltp., AT BEAUHARNOIS, QUE. 


been entirely reconstructed, an entirely new steel and rein- 
forced concrete floor being laid for the main floor, and steel 
columns and girders to strengthen the remaining floors. This 
building will be divided for use as follows: 

Basement.—Reinforced concrete drainers and main trans- 
mission lines. A 250 horse power Corliss engine to be used 
as an auxiliary should anything happen to the electric trans- 
mission lines. 

Main or first floor—Beating and washing engines, Jordan 
engine, paper pulper; cutters, plater and supercalender. 

Second Floor.—Rag preparing and dusting machinery, sort- 
ing tables, etc.. sheet calenders, breaker calender and trimmer. 

Third Floor.—Rag thrasher, paper dusting and sorting and 
jogging room. 

Fourth Floor.—Used entirely for dry lofts. 

The machine room is an entirely new building 216 feet long 
by 60 feet wide and is large enough for two machines, 
one of which is now being installed. In the basement of this 
room and directly under the dryer part of the machine is the 
filter plant, a gravity system with a capacity of one and one- 
half million gallons per day of twenty-four hours, the raw 
water supply being so arranged that either the St. Louis 
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River water or St. Lawrence River water can be used. 

The variable line of the paper machine is directly connected 
to a variable speed engine, and the constant speed line is 
belt driven from a steam engine, the exhaust from both en- 
gines being used in the dryers. 

All the water used on the paper machines is furnished by 
an individual triplex pump connected to the filter, a constant 
pressure on the showers being maintained at all times. 

The rotary room is 50 feet by 40 feet and arranged for 
two rotary bleach boilers, one of which is now installed. 

In the basement of this building the bleach mixing, bleach 
storage, lime mixing and size making apparatus is located, the 
Max Erfurt size system being used. 

The boiler house is 63 feet by 50 feet and is equipped with three 
150 horse power horizontal return tubular boilers with induced 
draft. 

The equipment is as follows: Six 800 pound beating engines 
and two 1,000 pound washing engines, built by E. D. Jones & 
Sons Company, Pittsfield, Mass.; one Jordan engine, by J. H. 
Horne & Sons Company, Lawrence, Mass.; one rotary bleach 
boiler, built by the Walsh Plate & Structural Works, Ltd., 
Drummondville, Quebec; three 72 inch by 19 feet by 6 inch 
R. T. boilers, built by the D. M. Dillon Steam Boiler Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; induced draft apparatus, by the Canadian 








i 


Buffalo Forge Company; one 84 inch Foudrinier ma- 
chine and one paper pulper, built by Rice, Barton & Fales, 
Worcester, Mass.; variable line engine, by Chambers & Simp- 
son, Toronto, Ont.; constant line engine, by E. Leonard & 
Sons, Montreal, Que.; one 36 inch plater, rag room ma- 
chinery, one 46 inch supercalender; two 40 inch sheet cal- 
enders, one 46 inch breaker calender and one and one-half mil- 
lion gallons filter plant, by the Norwood Engineering Com- 
pany, of Canada, Cowansville, P. Q.; two elevators, by the 
Otis-Fensom Elevator Company, Montreal, Quebec; three 
50 inch Hamblett cutters and Vickery laying machine, by 
the Hamblett Machine Company, Lawrence, Mass.; machine 
screens, by the Waterous Engine Works, Brantford, Canada; 
underwriter fire pump, centrifugal pumps. triplex stuff pumps, 
triplex water pumps and boiler feed pumps, by the Smart Tur- 
ner Machine Company, Hamilton, Canada; electrical equip- 
ment, by the Canadian Crocker-Wheeler Company, Montreal, 
Que.; heating system, by the Canadian Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany, Montreal, Que.; Millspaugh suction roll and pumps, 
structural steel work, by the National Bridge Company, of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Que. The general contract work was 
done by C. E. Deakin, Montreal, Que. 
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Paper mills all over the country use Revolvators for stacking 
rolls or reams of paper and cases of stock in their storerooms. 
They find that it frequently doubles the capacity of their store- 


rooms and always reduces expenses. 


to any other method of tiering because it has 


The Revolvator is superior 


(1) A revolving base permitting you to load the machine on any side 
and unload it from any other direction. 


(2) A crank handle which is always locked and can never fly back and 
injure the operator. 


(3) A floor lock, making it steady on the floor, 
so it will not shift its position or whirl around 
under load. 


(4) Jointed uprights, enabling you to have as 
high a machine as you want, yet one that will pass 
under the lowest doors. 

(5) A high and low gear, permitting of the 
quickest possible work at both heavy and light 
loads, 


(6) A platform with reversible rollers, to per- 
mit easy loading and unloading. 


(7) A quick acting brake. 


(8) Large wheels, broad face with roller 
bearings. 


Electric Rebolvator handling bales. 
Try one in your own stock room. 


If you want to know more about 
this remarkable tiering machine, 
write for a copy of our book, 
“Catalog P. T., Scientific Tiering.” 


N.Y, Revolving Portable 
Elevator Co, 


357 GARFIELD AVENUE 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


THE NATIONAL NASSAU BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1852 


NATIONALIZED 1911 


Corner Nassau and Beekman Streets 


Collections Made 


in every part of the United 
States, Canada and Europe, 


and Drafts sold on the 


principal cities 


_c©Qo_ 
su .0 3 
Vetta 
PULP Be 
iyo NEW Dh daadens ; 
—_ 


© 


New York City 


Foreign Exchange 


Department : 


Check and Cable Transfers 


drawn on our own 


correspondents 


All accounts receive the careful attention of an officer 


JOHN MUNRO, Vice-President 

HENRY C. MILLER, Vice-President 
LAURENCE H. HENDRICKS, Vice-President 
NEWTON D. ALLING, Vice-President 


J. CHRISTY BELL 
ARTHUR C. HARRIS 


LAURENCE H. HENDRICKS 


EDWARD EARL, President 


DIRECTORS 
SAMUEL R. WEED 


AUGUSTINE J. SMITH F. MONROE DYER 


ARTHUR W. GILBART, Cashier 
H. P. STURR, Ass’t Cashier 
G. L. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 


JOHN MUNRO HENRY C. MILLER 


EDWARD EARL 
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NEW HAVEN PULP AND BOARD GOMPANY 

The picture on this page shows the new plant of the 
New and Company, New Haven, Conn., 
designed by Frederick L. Smith, industrial engineer, 5 Beekman 
street, New York city. This new plant was built over the site 
of the old mill, but greatly improved and enlarged. 
work 


Haven Pulp Board 


The entire 
was accomplished by shutting down the mill for twelve 
weeks, part of which time was lost owing to weather conditions. 

The company manufacture box boards, and 
Minotte E. Chatfield, president; Edward T. 


the officers are: 
Mansfield, vice presi- 
dent; William R. Shaffer, secretary, treasurer and general man- 


ager. 


PLANT OF THE NEw Haven 


PLANT OF SWANSON BAY FORESTS, WOOD 
PULP AND LUMBER MILLS, LTD. 


The mills of the Swanson Bay Forests Wood, Pulp and Lumber 
Mills are located about 350 miles northwest of Vancouver on tide 
water on the mainland of British Columbia, and opposite Princess 
Royal Island. The plant is situated on a small bay adjoining 
the main navigation channel, between Prince Rupert and the cities 
farther south. 


The sulphite mill has a capacity of twenty-five tons dry sulphite 
per twenty-four hours and is driven by water power supplied by 
a chain of large lakes at an elevation of about 350 feet above tide 
water and about 2,500 feet from the bay. The mill also has a 
large sawmill in connection with the same, and the pulp wood 
and saw logs are cut and boomed at any convenient place along 
the coast tributary to the plant and towed to the plant by the 
company’s tug. Owing to the mild climate on the western coast, it 
is not necessary to lay in a winter's supply, as the cutting and 
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towing can be operated the year round. A considerable quantity 
cf the wood used for the sulphite fibre comes from the sawmill 
in the form of thick slabs and other cuttings suitable for the pur 
pose. The wood room of the mill is provided with a large drag 
saw to cut some of the large logs which are used in this plant 
into lengths suitable for the chipper. It also contains several disc 
siao bkarkers and regular disc wood barkers and a chipper, all of 
which were furnished by the Waterous Engine Works Company. 
it is also equipped with suitable chip crushers, screens and the 
necessary The from the sawmill and wood 
room, to such an extent as is required, is conveyed to the boiler 
house for fuel. 


conveyors. refuse 
This boiler house is equipped with four boilers 


m 


HaAveN, Conn. 


of about 125 horse power each, furnished by the Jenks Machine 
Company, while the digester building is provided with two diges- 
ters about 12 by 38 each, furnished by the Manitowoc Engineer- 
ing Works. The sulphur furnace room is equipped with a re- 
volving sulphur furnace, furnished by the Glen Falls 
Works and also contains cooling boxes and connections. 

The tower system is employed in making the acid, and it is lo- 
cated at such elevation that the acid flows by gravity from the 
bottom of the tower to the storage tanks, which in turn are at such 
clevation as to supply the digesters by gravity. The plant has 
cwo large wooden blow pits, the usual knotters, rifflers and flat 
screens, the latter being furnished by the Waterous Engine Works, 
who also furnished a Decker machine for reducing the water in 
the stock after leaving the screens. 


Machine 


The stock is then run over 
a cylinder drying machine, which was furnished by the Bertrams, 
Ltd., of Edinburgh. The water wheels for the pulp mill and saw- 
mill were supplied by the S. Morgan Smith Company. 

The boiler house and digester buildings are of solid concrete, 
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while the machine room has concrete walls up to the windows, and 
other buildings have concrete foundations, the balance being of 
the customary slow burning construction. 
was the engineer. 


Mr. George F. Hardy 
The plant is excellently arranged and well con- 


structed and has first class equipment throughout. Its adjoining 


SuLpHITeE Putp Factory, SwANsoNn Bay. 


water power is sufficient, if properly improved, to drive a pulp 
and paper plant of very large capacity, and its harbor and shipping 
iacilities are excellent. 


GENERAL VIEW OF SWANSON Bay. 


STEBBINS’ NEW GONGRETE AGID SYSTEM 


The cut of the photograph marked “New Concrete Acid System 
at Nekoosa, Wisconsin” recent installation the 
Stebbins’ patented improved concrete acid system. This shows 
the operating side of the apparatus and the valves and piping in 
connection with same. The whole operation is performed from 
the ground floor and consists in the opening and closing of the 
valves during the eight minutes required each hour for trans- 
ferring the liquor. The Stebbins system replaced the continuous 
type of three tank system, and since going into operation there 
has been a marked saving in the consumption of sulphur per ton 
of product. 

Last summer the Combined Locks Paper Company, of Appleton, 
Wis., with mills at Combined Locks, Wis., made alterations in 
their sulphite plant with a view of increasing the production and 
reducing consumption of sulphur and lime. 

Stebbins Engineering and Manufacturing Company secured the 
contract for the sulphite mill equipment which covered the fol- 
lowing: Stebbins’ Patented Improved Concrete Acid System, 
Stebbins’ Patented Rotary Oxidizing Sulphur Burner, Stebbins’ 
Gas Cooler, Gas and Liquor Reclaimer, 28x24 Duplex Power Ex- 
hauster. 


The former acid making equipment at Combined Locks con- 


covers the of 
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INSTALLATION BY STEBBINS ENGINEERING COMPANY. 
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sisted of two continuous acid systems, one having three tanks and 
the other two tanks. The five tanks were replaced by the Stebbins 
Company with their concrete rectangular tank construction in a 
single unit, all operated from the ground floor. 

The cut herewith is taken from a photograph of the 
system and from which you will note at the right the 


top of the 
piping and 
connections where the sulphur dioxide gas enters the apparatus. 
In the extreme corner at the left the piping is shown 


system and exhauster. 


connecting 
This picture shows clearly the compact- 
ness and concrete construction of the Stebbins system. 

In the sulphur burner room the Stebbins rotary burner was 
installed and the use of the five flat stationery burners was dis- 
continued as the one rotary burner was able to burn more sulphur 
and also entirely eliminate the former loss of sulphur in combina- 
tion with the waste when cleaning out the flat burners. 
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Two gas coolers were formerly required, whereas the new in- 
stallation the single unit. The gas and 
liquor reclaimer located inside the lime preparing room was dis- 


covered cooler in a 
continued and the new equipment for this was placed just outside 
of the digester room, where it is reached from the operating floor 
of the digester room. 

The vacuum for the former acid systems was produced by the 
Wenzel vacuum apparatus comprising water system connected to 
the flume. In the present arrangement a 28 in. dia. by 24 in. stroke 
duplex power exhauster is being used and the water system dis- 
continued. 

The new equipment has now been operating for three months 
with the result that the production of the plant has increased 35 
per cent., and sulphur and lime consumed per ton of product has 
decreased 25 per cent. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


A Match is interested in the paper industry, being connected 
with the Keystone Paper Company. 
The sale of paper cups from penny slot machines in the 


Pennsylvania capital building nets about $113 per year. 

The stiff, lightweight corrugated paper box, with separate 
compartments has proven very satisfactory 
eggs by parcel post. 


for shipments of 


John Moore a resident of Holyoke, Mass., died on August 8, 


Mr. Moore 
was the oldest paper maker to pass away during the year. 


1912, at the advanced age of ninety-seven years. 


The making of paper has been added to the manufacturing 
industries of Greater New York by the opening during the past 
year of the Tidewater Paper Mill at Bush Terminal, Brooklyn. 

A mill has been recently started at Bogalusa, La., to turn 
saw mill shavings into pulp and paper. Heavy paper is being 
made and the plant saves the by-products of turpentine and 
rosin. 


J. H. Melchers, of Decatur, Ill., has invented a process for 
removing ink from old news book papers, which, it is 
claimed, requires no boiling. Mr. Melchers has already taken 
United States patents on his invention, and has applied for 
papers in several of the principal countries. 


and 


Patents have been issued in various countries during the 
past decade for the manufacture of paper from barley, oats, 
rice, corn, peas, beans, alfalfa, ramie, pine, tobacco, lichens, the 
leaves and bark of trees, beets, potatoes and many other 
strange things. In most cases, however, the cost of manufac- 
ture is excessive. 

Secretary MacVeagh on January 18, 1912, submitted to the 
House an estimate for ten additional sheets of cur- 
rency paper to print $959,000,000 worth of paper money. It 
is understood that the Bureau of Engraving and Printing will 
make during the fiscal year of 1913 $160,000,000 of $5 and $10 
treasury notes; $293,000,000 of gold certificates, in values from 
$10 to $100; $506,000,000 of $1, $2 


pe 


million 


and $5 silver certificates. 


Artificial sponges, according to the Scientific American, are 
made of paper after the following formula: 
is treated with zinc chloride there results 


When paper pulp 
mass. 


a viscous 








Sodium chloride is added to this; the mass is then thoroughly 
rinsed with alcohol, and is finally submitted to the action of 
a press, the platform of which bristles with a number of fine 
metallic points or projections. These penetrate the mass, 
forming tubes like those in an ordinary marine sponge known 
“Canalicules.” The block thus obtained is of a spongy 
consistency and is both insoluble and unalterable in water. It 
is smooth and pleasant to the touch and is not susceptible of 
putrefaction. 


as 


It is a very ingenious employment of the cellu- 
lose which transforms paper into artificial sponges. 

One hundred years ago there was no such thing as a paper 
box. To-day upwards of a thousand machines of different 
type and size are used in the paper box manufacturing industry. 
This wide assortment of machines is required for the number 
of styles of card board boxes used 
articles. 


for packing all sorts of 
One industry alone (the manufacture of pens, pencils 
end erasers) requires boxes of 4,000 different sizes and shapes. 

The estate of the late Joseph Pulitzer was recently appraised 
at $18,525,116.22. 


The deceased’s personal property consisted 
of $15,247,116.22, 


which included 97,204 of American 
securities, valued at $14,851,314.50. Mr. Pulitzer, although one 
of the biggest consumers of news print paper in the world, 
had little confidence in the securities of the mills making it, 
the tabulated list of his investments to 
single share of paper mill stock. 


shares 


as fails disclose a 


The materials that go to make up the paper currency in 
the United States are gathered from all parts of the world. 


Part of the paper fibre is linen rag from the Orient. The silk 
comes from China or Italy. The blue ink is made from German 
or Canadian cobalt. The black ink is made from Niagara 


Falls acetylene gas smoke. Most of the green ink comes from 
green colors mixed in white zinc sulphur made in Germany, 


the red color in the seal is obtained from a pigment imported 
from Central America. 


Next to cotton spinning, the production of paper is Japan’s 
greatest industry. Centuries before Occidental people learned 
to manufacture paper from rags it was being made in China 
from actual fibres. From China this art carried to 
Europe through Central Asia by the Arabs. The value of the 
annual production of paper in Japan is about $16,500,000. Print- 
ing paper is the most important kind manufactured, and its 
total annual value exceeds $3,200,000, while card board is next 
in importance with a total value of about $605,000. 


was 
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Fourdrinier Wires 
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Bell Patent Flat Wires for Book Papers 








BRASS, COPPER AND IRON WIRE CLOTH 
OFFICE RAILINGS AND GRILL WORK 


Cylinder Covering a Specialty 
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J. C. Mallalieu, 
C. F. Hubbs & Co., 
New York. 


John Carter, 
John Carter Paper 
Co., Boston. 


F. L. 
McClellan 
Minneapolis. 


McClellan, 
Paper Co., 


A. L. Brown, 
Whitaker Paper 
Cincinnati. 


Co., 
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Andrews Paper Co., 


Washington, D. C. 


F. N. McDonald, 
N. McDonald & 
Co., 


Baltimore. 


Charles Addoms, Mil- 
ler & Wright Paper 
Co., New York. 


E. P. DeHaven, 
McClellan Paper Co., 
Minneapolis. 


R. P. And 


Andrews 


rews, R. P. 


Paper Co., 


Washington, D. C. 


, 3 
7 
— 


A, O. 


Central 
Co., 


L. F. Vall 
Andrews 


Washington, 


Miller, 
Ohio Paper 
Columbus. 


entine, R. P. 
Paper Co., 
x Cc 


Arthur C. Hall, 


John C 
Co., 


“arter Paper 


soston. 


Smith, 
Paper Co., 
Louisville. 


Thos, F. 


Louisville 


Everett Addoms, 
Miller & Wright Paper 
Co., New York. 


Alfred Kinn, 


J. E. Linde Paper Co., 


New York. 


mK EZ 
Whitaker 


Cincinnati. 


Barry, 
Paper 


Co., 


J. E. Linde, 
J. E. Linde Paper Co., 
New York. 


Paul E. Vernon, 
Paul E. Vernon & Co., 
New York. 


E. J. Stilwell, 
Minneapolis Paper 
Co., Minneapolis. 


S. D. Kimball, 
J. E. Linde Paper Co., 
New York. 


E. E, Wright, 
Miller & Wright 


Paper Co., 


A. 


Whitaker 


W. 
F. 


L. 


S 


Ne 


w York. 


Whitaker, 


Paper 


Co., 


Cincinnati. 


G 
F. 


A 


A. Underhill, C. 


Hubbs 


& Co., 


New York. 


F. 
Hul 
New 


Hubbs, 
mbs & Co., 
York. 
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FOR SULPHITE PULP MILLS 


WE MANUFACTURE A LINE OF VERY 
HIGH GRADE ACID RESISTING 


BRONZE CASTINGS AND FITTINGS 
Y BLOW-OFF VALVES 


From % inch to 16 inch, any flange diameter desired, and any distance between 
flanges. They are made in all standard types, solid and split body, gear operating 
and ball bearing, hinged and bronze lined hand-hole covers, renewable seat and 
removable disc. 


OUR COMBINED BLOW-OFF VALVE AND TEE is a fitting that would 


interest you, made in any size to fill any requirement. 
GLOBE, ANGLE, CHECK, GATE AND RELIEF VALVES 
HYDRAULIC and SPECIAL VALVES FOR ANY PURPOSE 
CAST IRON Y AND LEAD LINED VALVES 
DIGESTER: TEES HEADS HEAD LINERS NECK LINERS BLOWPIPES 
STRAINERS THERMOMETER WELLS FLANGES RELIEF OUTFITS 


ACID RESISTING FITTINGS from % inch to 16 inch 
TEES ELBOWS CAST PIPE NIPPLES UNIONS RETURN BENDS _ SPIKES 
COUPLINGS, REDUCERS, BOLTS AND NUTS, WASHERS, SPECIAL FITTINGS 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE BEARING METAL BUSHINGS 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE VALVE STEMS and PUMP SHAFTS 


Castings, rough or machined, and Fittings for any purpose from BRASS Composition, Acid 
Resisting Bronze, Phosphor Bronze Bearing Metal, Lead, Aluminum or any Special Mixture. 


PALMER PATENT BLOW PITS Complete and installed. 


WATSON, FRYE & COMPANY, Inc. 


17-23 BROAD STREET, BATH, MAINE, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Watsonfrye,’’ Western Union. 
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LEADIN 


DISTRIBUTORS OF PAPER 


lt Is All Very Well to Make Paper; Anyone Can Do That. 


ALLING & GORY GOMPANY, PITTSBURGH 

The Pittsburgh Division of The Alling & Cory Company has 
chosen Saturday, December 14, for the opening of its new ware- 
house, Alcor Street and River Avenue, which is one of the most 
substantial buildings in the Pittsburgh district. The building, 
with its six floors and receiving platform, contains 132,000 square 
feet and is of reinforced concrete construction throughout. The 
foundations consist of 980 concrete piles, driven to resistance at 
an average depth of twenty-five feet, and calculated to support 
from 250 to 300 pounds to each square foot of floor space. 

The building was designed for the economical handling of stocks; 
four large elevators, ample wagon delivery space under cover, and a 
large receiving platform in connection with private railroad sid- 
ing and many other up-to-date labor saving devices. 

Fire protection is provided by metal doors and windows, wire 
glass on exposed sides and skylights, standpipe to the roof with 
hose on every floor, enclosed stairways and concrete floors. 

The offices and packing rooms are heated with hot water and 
the building is lighted with electricity, which also operates in- 
dividual motors at cutting machines and elevators. The entire 
plant and the offices have the advantage of daylight on three sides, 
making a cheerful place for the handling of orders, where the 
welfare of the employees has been carefully considered. <A 
litchen and bright dining-rooms overlooking the river have been 
provided where noonday meals will be served at a nominal cost 
to all employess. Rest room for women, shower baths for men, 
and locker rooms with individual lockers are also a part of the 
equipment 

To facilitate business the telephone equipment consists of a 
private branch exchange with four trunk lines on the Bell system 
with 19 private connections and three trunks on the P. & A. sys- 
tem with 13 connections to various departments and clerks. 

The arrangements of floors has been with a view to speed in 
getting out merchandise—the space for each line having been con- 
sidered item before the 
pleted. and announcements 
packing room on the first floor 


and every located building was com- 


Envelopes nearest the 
bond papers, flats and ledgers, 
cover papers, and bristols fill the second, with the more bulky 
lines, poster, manillas, and roofing on the third 
floor. The surplus stock in cases will take all the fourth floor 
and parts of the fifth and sixth. 

Building was designed and erected under the supervision of 
the Huntin 


are placed 


book s, 


news, 


James Stewart 
& Company being general contractors. 

This is the third warehouse of the same character erected by 
the Alling & Cory Company within the last five years. The first, 
containing 130,000 square feet, was built at Rochester, N. Y., in 
1007—the Buffalo with 


division completed its building in 1910 


about the same floor space. 


THE R P. ANDREWS PAPER COMPANY, 
WASHINGTON 


Herewith is presented the first photograph of the new home of 
the R. P. Andrews Paper Company, of Washington, D. C. This 
photograph appeared in the Evening Times of Washington, D. C., 
December 28, 1912, and while the building is not entirely com- 
pleted, the picture gives a fair idea of what its appearance will be. 

It is located on Thirteenth street, between G, H and New York 
zvenue, northwest. The following description is taken from the 
Washington Evening Times. 

The Andrews building will be, when completed, the finest busi- 


But What Are You Going to Do With It? 


ress building in the city of Washingtou occupied entirely by one 
firm. It fronts 90 feet on Thirteenth street, running back IIo 
feet to a wide alley. It is five stories and basement; 
ment extending 20 feet under the sidewalk. 
entirely fireproof and 


the base- 
The construction is 
was especially designed by 
Heister, & Company, architects, for supporting heavy loads. 


Mi!burn, 
The 
foundations are said to be the heaviest of any private building 
in the city of Washington, not excepting the twelve and fifteen- 
story office buildings. It is built of steel, brick and concrete. The 
front is white glazed terra cotta, with especially designed elec- 
trical sign display consisting of wide cornices on top with a row 
of reflector electric lights underneath the coping, which, when 
turned on at night, throw a light over the entire face of the build- 
ing. Each blank space between the floors will be filled with signs 
carrying out the original and well-known Andrews colors, a yel- 
low background with raised red letters. 

About two-thirds of the first floor will be used as a display 
room for the wholesale department; the balance will be used as 
a retail stationery department. 

In the rear and center of the first floor will be a spacious office 
which will accommodate the 
and perpetual inventory clerks. 


cashiers; the cost-keeping force, 
In 32 mezzanine over this office 
will be the office of the manager of the paper department and 
of the stationery department; this arrangement allowing the man- 
agers to overlook their entire departments from their desks. The 
top of the mezzanine is the same height as the woodwork around 
the walls preserving a uniformity of appearance that is 
pleasing. 


very 
There will be five electric elevators; four of them running from 
the basement to the fifth floor; one passenger elevator, one 3-ton 
freight elevator, and two 500-pound push button elevators, one in 
the paper department and the other in the stationery department; 
and also one 2-ton sidewalk lift. 

The receiving department will be in the rear, from the alley, 
and in addition to the large freight elevator there will be a steel 
chute from the alley to the basement. There is also a steel chute 
from the front sidewalk to the basement. 

The heating plant will be located in the basement and sepa- 
rated by a fire-proof wall from the rest of the space. 

The city shipping department will be under the sidewalk where 
uninterrupted light is secured. 

The general offices are on the second floor front and comprise 
a spacious reception room from which open offices to the ac- 
Mr. Andrews’s, Captain Daly’s, and Mr. 
private and public offices. Mr. Andrews’s private 
office will be equipped with a hot and cold water shower bath, 
and there are toilet rooms on each floor for the male and female 
help, everyone of them being finished in white marble and the 
very latest sanitary fixtures. 


counting department, 
Valentine’s 


The stationery department will be equipped with the Lamson 
cable cash service, and the first floor will be connected with all 
the other floors by the Telautograph service, which means al- 
most instantaneous transmission of orders from the first to all 
other floors in the building. 

The Andrews Paper Company will not abandon its present store, 
but will retain this as well as its retail stationery store at 1331 F 
street; the company’s intention being to make the new home a 
central distributing point. The change is a radical one, equivalent 
to a move from the City Hall to Twenty-third street in New York 
city. 


The “House of Andrews,” as it is familiarly called in Washing- 
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SULPHITE MILLS! 


Bark your wood in 4 foot lengths. Save 
labor and material. Reduce 
end waste 50 per cent. 


WRITE US 


GREEN BAY BARKER CO. 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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ton, came into being as R. P. Andrews & Company in 1894, suc- 
ceeding J. C. Addison who had failed. It comprised R. P. An- 
drews and J. George Smith, both of whom had been connected 
with the Addison business. In 1896 they were incorporated as 
the R. P. Andrews Paper Company, and two years later Mr. 
Smith retired and Captain C. T. Daly became connected with the 
house and was made vice president. Some five years ago Louis 
F, Valentine, who had been a life-long friend of Mr. Andrews, 
severed his connection with the Standard Oil Co., in Western 
Pennsylvania and came with the “House of Andrews” as secre- 
tary and treasurer. R. P. Andrews has always been president 
and general manager. He is now serving his third term as 
president of the Baltimore and Southern Paper Trade Association 
and his third term as treasurer of the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation. He is as well known as any man in the jobbing paper 
business in the United States. 


Captain Daly has charge of the firm’s government contract 
business. 


Mr. Valentine has charge of the accounting, credits, and 
finances, 
The firm has over one hundred employees and everyone in 


the trade that has visited them know that it is like “one big happy 
family.” 


BRADNER SMITH & GO., GHIGAGO 


The firm of Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago, the well-known paper 
house, was established in 1852, the officers at that time being 
George C. Smith, J. Bradner Smith, and Josiah H. Bradner. 
The firm enjoys the distinction of being the oldest firm in Chicago 
in any line without change of firm name or business, and its 
growth is so closely interwoven with the growth of the city that 
it really becomes a part of the history of Chicago and of the Mid- 
dle West. 

The first location was at 12 La Salle street, in a room about 
25 x 40 feet. At that time the population of Chicago was about 
30,000, being less than the present population of nearby suburban 
towns. A few years later removal to 133 South Water street was 
made necessary, as the business had outgrown the La Salle street 
quarters. Later they located at 119 Monroe street and 2, 4, 6, and 
8 Bradner Smith court, where they remained twenty-five years 
and were later obliged to remove to their new building at 175 
West Monroe street, in March, 1902, on account of increasing 
business making. There warehouses, 321, 323, 325, 327, and 3290 
South Desplaines street, are among the largest warehouses in the 
country devoted to the paper jobbing industry, and they carry 
about the largest stock of paper of every description in the United 
States, and any one using paper, cardboard, twine, envelopes, etc., 
of any description are most likely to find what they want in their 
large and varied stock. 

An important event in the history of the firm was the purchase 
in 1893 of F. P. Elliott & Co., one of the leading paper houses 
of Chicago at that time. 

In the latter part of the ’50’s the late J. Bardner Smith became 
the active spirit of the concern, and a little later brought to his 
assistance his brother, Charles Mather Smith. 

J. Bradner Smith devoted his talents and energies to the suc- 
cess of the company until his death, March 6, 1893, at the age of 
76 years. 

The enviable position of this firm to-day is largely due to the 
ability and labors of Charles Mather Smith, who was its presi- 
dent from 1879, until his death, June 17, 1912. 

The present officers are C. F. Mather Smith, president; Lester 
B. Grant, first vice president; M. D. McAlpine, second vice presi- 
dent; H. T. Smith, treasurer; H. Fred Ross, secretary; F. A. 
Kearns, assistant secretary. Bradner Smith & Co., have made a 
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record that is equaled by few firms in Chicago for the number of 
men who have been in their employ for a long term of years. 
Several have more than thirty years to their credit, a number 
have seen twenty to twenty-five years of service with the firm, 
and some younger men boast of a record of ten to fifteen years. 

Starting in a small way when paper was a very small factor in 
the world of commerce, with a steadily increasing business for 
more than half a century, they are recognized to-day as one of 
the foremost paper houses in the United States, which fact, speaks 
emphatically for the soundness of the principles upon which the 
business is conducted, and is evidence also of the character and 
loyalty and generous patronage of their customers in all parts of 
the country. 


GAPITAL CITY PAPER GOMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


Modern fire-proof construction in which nothing is used but 
cement, steel, and brick, is very forcibly exemplified in the erection 
of the new warehouse of the Capital City Paper Company, which 
is being built at 715 Williamson street. The building is of the re- 
inforced concrete type, and the picture shows the concrete work 
as it appeared yesterday with its solid and massive framework 
of concrete pillars, supporting cement floors and a roof of the 
same material. 

The only wood in the building will be the desks in the offices. 

Red colonial brick is being used for exterior on Williamson 
street and also on the south side of the building, where there is 
a private street extending through the block to East Wilson 
street. 

The warehouse is 56x125 feet, with four stories and basement 
and has a total floor space of 32,000 square feet, practically double 
that of the building now occupied by the company. Offices and 
sample room will utilize about half of the first floor, the rest of 
the building being devoted to the shipping department and store- 
room. An electric elevator will facilitate the movement of mer- 
chandise in the building and railroad track facilities in the rear 
will be found ample for receiving and shipping goods. 
house will cost $40,000. 


The ware- 
It was begun in April and will be ready 
for occupancy December 15. T. C. McCarthy is the general con- 
tractor and A. E. Small is the architect. 
When the Capital City Paper Company 
its new home, it will change its name to T. 


takes possession of 

S. Morris Co., the 
change being decided upon at a recent meeting of the stockholders. 
The old name was considered too local as the company now 
covers a large territory around Madison and is wholesaling large 
lines of staple merchandise paper and paper 
products; roofing materials; school supplies and fancy stationery ; 
notions, grocery specialties and woodenware; toys and sporting 
goods. It covers the west and southern part of Wisconsin and 
plans to invade southern Minnesota, Iowa and northern Illinois. 
Its officers and stockholders are: 

T. S. Morris, president and treasurer, was formerly General 
Manager of the State Journal Printing Company and later presi- 
dent of the Scanlon-Morris Company, hospital furniture manufac- 
turers of this city. 


consisting of 


W. D. Curtis, vice-president, is the largest manufacturer of 
Horse Collar Pads in the world and is also active vice-president 
of the Commercial National Bank of Milwaukee. E. F. Riley, secre- 
tary, was for twenty years secretary of the Board of Regents, of 
the University of Wisconsin and is trust officer of the Savings 
Loan and Trust Co., of this city. Geo. Sturm, was formerly of 
the dry goods firm of Vaas, Danielson and Sturm. L. J. Marsh, 
was formerly proprietor of the Marsh 5 and 10 cent store. Israel 


Sweet, Roswell. H Pickford, William Sturm, are also actively 
interested in the business, 
England. 


as is Lionel Barnett of Birmingham, 
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Prevention of Industrial Accidents 


Is one of the most serious problems 
confronting Employers of 
Labor to-day 


Employers are eager to adopt all possible means for the 

Prevention of Industrial Accidents, but the magnitude of 

present day enterprises deprives the executive heads 

of the intimate knowledge of conditions necessary to 
effective improvement. 


HE most effective service for the 
prevention of accidents, the re- 
sult of twenty years’ practical 
experience is offered its policy holders 
without charge by : 
the Travelers fusurance Company SS Snmupuactes estanen ch eo 


and increased cost of production, and above all, possi- 
Hartford, Conn. ble loss of limb to the worker and heavy compensation 


TRAVELERS service provides systematic and minute investigation of plants and 
equipment; advice as to the elimination of danger points, installation of efficient and 


economic safety devices, handling and storage of material, factory methods and 
supervision. 


Inspections are made by specialists where needed and by general inspectors 
acquainted with the work of all departments of a plant and of general constructive 
methods. During 1912, The Travelers made 142,000 inspections involving 850,000 


recommendations for improvement of working conditions. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad after largely reducing the number of serious accidents 
to their shop employees stated “ We should fail in our duty if we did not give The 
Travelers Insurance Gompany credit for the systematic methods now in use over the 
Pennsylvania lines.” 


A year’s subscription to the Travelers Standard, a monthly devoted to Safety 
Engineering, will be sent on request by filling in the coupon below. 


TEAR OFF 
Paper Tr. Jl. L. 
Send me TRAVELERS STANDARD for one year without charge 


III isi ieintteseensnsinina nihciisiaianaiecaacahaamin Address wi: sina ella am 
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JOHN GARTER GOMPANY, BOSTON 


The business of John Carter & Company, was established in 
1860, in the Carter Building, which stood on the site of the 
present Winthrop Building on Water street. 

In 1862 a partnership was formed by John and William Carter 
under the style of William Carter & Brother, and the business 
was removed to one of the stores which stood on the site now oc- 
cupied by the Shawmut National Bank Building on Water street. 

Subsequently Edward Carter, another brother, was taken into 
the firm and the business style changed to Carter Brothers. The 
business then removed to Milk street, corner of Hawley street, 
where the firm was burned out in the great fire of 1872. 

In the meantime, William Carter had died and Chas. T. Pulsi- 
fer, a traveling salesman for the firm, was admitted to the part- 
nership. The style then was Carter Brothers & Co. 

The firm then took temporary quarters on Washington street, 
nearly opposite the “Old Herald” Building, and remained there 
until the erection of a new building at No. 145 Federal street. 
Meanwhile the style had been changed to Carter Brothers & Co., 
John W. Carter, a cousin, having been admitted to the partner- 
ship. Later John W. Carter withdrew from the firm. 

For about two years John Carter was connected with a Mr. 
Castle in running a paper mill at Lawrence, under the name of 
Lawrence Paper Company, making manila papers. 

The paper jobbing business was then removed to No. 123 
Franklin street, and the firm name changed to John Carter & Co. 
Afterwards the business was removed, each time to larger quar- 
ters, successively to No. 61 Pearl street, where it remained four 
years, then to 168-170 Congress street, where it occupied the en- 
tire building for ten years. 

In 1893 the present location, No. 100 
Federal street, and on June 1, 1903, was incorporated under the 
Massachusetts laws, John Carter & Co. Inc. 
dent and treasurer; Arthur C. Hall, 
Arthur Hooper as clerk. 

In May 1908 John Carter passed away. after a short illness and 
the present officers were elected: Albert P. Carter, a nephew, as 
president; Arthur C. Hall, 
clerk. 

Since occupying their present quarters the firm has greatly ex- 
panded, adding new departments and new lines of papers, 


firm removed to its 


John Carter, presi- 


assistant treasurer; and 


treasurer; and Arthur 


Hooper as 


until 
to-day it carries one of the most complete lines, if not the most 
complete, in New England. 

The constantly increasing business required more room and, 
although occupying the entire building at No. 100 Federal street, 
and a large storehouse on Pearl street, more room was needed. 
Consequently, during the summer of 1912 about 15,000 square feet 
of floor space was added in the adjoining building No. 08 Federal 
street, and with the greatly enlarged and improved shipping 
facilities the company is prepared to handle business of any size, 
at any time. 


THE GENTRAL OHIO PAPER GO., GOLUMBUS 


The Central Ohio Paper Company, of Columbus, Ohio, to-day 
occupies a commanding position among big distributors of paper, 
and is an evidence of results attainable from long and well di- 
rected effort. The business was established in 1872 at 21 West 
Broad street, by Thomas D. Hubbard, under the style of the 
Central Ohio Paper House. In 1877 O. A. Miller was admitted, 
and Hubbard and Miller continued as partnership, under the same 
name until 1887, when Mr. Miller bought his partner’s interest 
and incorporated the Central Ohio Paper Company, and has ever 
since been the president, treasurer and general manager, being 
ably assisted by his brother, Franklin E. Miller, vice-president, his 
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son, Albert M. Miller, second vice president; his brother-in-law, 
Everett K. Morris, assistant treasurer; and Kenneth D. Wood, 
secretary. The only change in the personnel of the company in 
twenty-five years being the admittance of Albert M. Miller, upon 
his graduation from Williams College in 1904. He succeeded Jf. 
H. Friend, who had been vice-president from the beginning until 
this time. Few houses have enjoyed such a long continuous 
course of prosperity and growth, or show such a record of un- 
broken service. 

The House enjoys close relations with some of the best mills in 
the manufacture of book, news and writing papers, through Mr. 
Miller’s connection as stockholder and director, in mills in Ohio, 
New York and Massachusetts, but it is well known that every 
mill is open to this concern, and connections are sought by the 
best mills in all lines. 

In 1883, to meet the the growing business, the 
building known as No. 33 to 39 South Wall street, was erected, but 
by 1896 this too, proved inadequate and the present home, No. 70 
to 80 East Gay, was built. At the time, it was recognized as among 
the best and most commodious of buildings devoted to the 
jobbing of paper in the United States. The dimensions are 
94x188—five floors, with every convenience for handling and stor- 
ing the immense stock, comprising everything in paper. In 1902, 
the Roll Print Warehouse on the Big 4 Railroad and Vine street, 
designed for storing and handling large orders, was built and 
proved a great saving in hauling—cars being loaded and un- 
loaded direct into the building. 

In 1911 the five-story reinforced concrete building at 197 to 
199 East Gay street was completed, giving needed additional 
storage room for some time to come. 

Mr. Miller is an active man in his business in Columbus and 
adjacent territory within a radius of 200 miles, including Pitts- 
burgh on the east, Indianapolis on the west, Detroit, Toledo and 
Cleveland on the north, and Cincinnati and Louisville on the 
south, but he believes in organization and co-operation, so he has 
always time for anything that looks like better trade conditions, 
as evidenced by his work in organizing the different paper trade 
associations, which have done so much for the trade, and still 
promise so much. He signed the call for the meeting that resulted 
in the organization of the Western Paper Dealers’ Associa- 
ation in Chicago, which was the first in the field, and later was 
in at the birth of the Central States Association, as well as the 
National Paper Trade Association, and was president of all three 
of these associations at the same time. 

Mr. Miller also finds time to take a lively interest in matters of 
a public nature in his home city and in all keeps fresh and young 
—after thirty-five years of hard work in the paper field. 


demands of 


W. H. GLAFLIN & GO., ING , BOSTON 


The accompanying picture illustrates the warehouse of W. H. 
Claflin & Co., constructed in 1910, made from yellow glazed brick, 
with a frontage of 116 feet, 332 to 340 Summer street, corner 
of “B” street, with a depth of 77 feet. 

In 1876 the firm of Claflin & Brown, paper dealers, first started in 
business at the corner of Franklin and Federal streets, Boston, 
the firm occupying basement quarters, the location at that time 
being in the center of the paper district. 

Wm. H. Claflin and C. A. L. Brown constituted the firm mem- 
bership. 

About ten years later the firm removed to basement quarters at 
the corner of Franklin and Devonshire 


streets, and about this 


time Mr. Brown retired from the firm, which continued under 
the name of Wm. H. Claflin & Co. 

Several years later the firm again moved into store quarters 
at 18 Congress street, having outgrown its basement facilities 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRISTOL BOARDS 
JOB PASTING AND FINISHING A SPECIALTY 
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Increase Production 
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Cylinder and Wet 
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KATAHDIN PULP & PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


SULPHITE FIBRE AND HIGH GRADE MANILA SPECIALTIES 


Mills and Office tee a ~ Lincoln, Maine. 
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The next move was made to 562 
was made necessary on account of 
which called for larger quarters. 

In 1903 the firm of W. H. Claflin & Co., was incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000, the name being changed to W. H. 
Claflin & Co. Inc., and on January 1, 1909, J. G. Swift bought a 
controlling interest in the concern, becoming president and gen- 
eral manager, with W. H. Claflin, treasurer. 


Atlantic avenue, which move 
further increase of business, 


Mr. Swift's connection with the paper business covers a period 
ot twenty-five years. 

The present building being situated on a corner of two streets, 
every floor is well lighted by large and numerous windows, well 
ventilated by special adjustable window tops. Spur tracks run 
to the doors on the “B” street side, furnishing best facilities for 
receiving goods, being so located that cars can be unloaded on 
the basement as well as the sub-basement floors. 

Exceptional facilities for team loading occupy the rear of the 
building, deliveries being 
shipping room floor. 


made direct 


from the packing and 


This building contains two electric elevators of two tons capac- 
ity each, connecting the sub-basement with the seven floors above, 
each floor having an area of about 9,000 square feet. 

The general offices are large and commodious, including private 
offices for the firm's officials, bookkeeping office connecting with 
fire-proof vaults, telephone booths with the private exchange con- 
necting all departments, and every facility for the quick and eas; 
handling of the business provided for, including 
pneumatic tube service from the order department to the shipping 
room office. 


has been 


THE HUBBS DISTRIBUTING GONGERNS 


Another feather has been placed in the cap of the Hubbs combi- 
nation, it having within the past six weeks taken over the Interstate 
Cordage and Paper Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., so that today 
the system comprises eleven houses. Charles F. Hubbs & Co. are 
situated at 29-33 Lafayette street and 36 Beekman street. New 
York, with a branch in Philadelphia, Pa., under the management 
of J. F. Auer. 

The history of “Hubbs” goes back to 1855, when 
paper house was located at 36 Beekman street, New York, under 
the name of Hubbs & Yates. This concern was succeeded by W. 
N. Hubbs, and in 1875 was reorganized under the name of Hubbs, 
Smith & Co., which in 1880 was changed to Hubbs & Lamb. In 
May, 1883, Charles Hubbs took over the business and carried it 
on alone until he died in June, 1887. The following March his 
son, Charles F. Hubbs, succeeded to the business, and he carried it 


on under his name until January 1, 1892, when the firm of Charles 
F. Hubbs & Co. was organized. 


a stock and 


In January, 1908, Charles F. Hubbs & Co. was incorporated with 
the following officers: Charles F. Hubbs, president and treasurer ; 
William A. Underhill, vice president, and J. Clifton Mallalieu, sec- 
ictary, all of whom are at present officers and directors, together 
with H. W. Doremus and C. P. White. 

In January, 1896, C. F. Hubbs and W. F. Howe incorporated as 
Hubbs & Howe Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., since which time they 
have established a branch at Cleveland, Ohio, under the manage- 
ment of H. G. Ihsen. 

In 1910 the Victoria Paper and Twine Company was organized 
and located at Toronto, Ont., under the management of C. V. 
Syrett, with a branch at Montreal under the management of M. S. 
Kilby. These are offshoots of the Buffalo house. 

In January, 1909, the concern of Hubbs & Corning Company, of 
Baltimore, Md., was organized and incorporated. 
prise C. F. Hubbs, president 
fresident, and A. J. Corning, 


The officers com- 
and treasurer; C. F. Corning, vice 
secretary, and about two years ago 
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they established a branch at Richmond, Va., which is under the 
inanagement of Mr. Gunst. 

In 1905 Messrs. Hubbs & Howe took over the business of John 
G. Elb, of Rochester, N. Y., and incorporated it under the name 
of Hubbs & Hastings Company, of Rochester, N. Y., which is now 
under the management of G. E. Beggs, treasurer and general 
inanager. 

The latter part of December of last year the business of the In- 
terstate Cordage and Paper Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., was purchased 
by several of the Hubbs concerns, and this is to be known as 
Hubbs, Corning & Howe, Incorporated, same being under the 
management of Finley T. Jamison. 

It is hardly necessary to go into further detail regarding the 
liouses, as their progress speaks for itself. 

The concerns in New York, Buffalo, Baltimore, Rochester, To- 
1onto and Pittsburgh are all independent corporations operated 
under separate charters, but with the Hubbs interest very much 
in the foreground, and all of these concerns and their branches 
work together as a unit. 


THE J. E. LINDE PAPER GOMPANY, NEW YORK 


In 1876 in an inconspicuous back room at 27 Beekman street, 
New York, N. Y., J. E. Linde started a small jobbing business in 
cut cards. There was nothing fancy about that office, but plain 
hard work from early until late and tireless energy, coupled with 
keen business acumen, started things in the right direction. He 
soon moved to larger quarters at 165 William street, and added to 
his line some commercial papers. 

The business grew rapidly and he moved to 45 Beekman street, 
where, after a few years, his increased trade necessitated a third 
nove, to 216-222 William street. 
fifteen 


to 


There the company remained 
when it came back to Beekman street, in its 
the St. George Building, No. 84, with 100,000 
square feet of floor space. 

In 1894 Mr. Linde incorporated as the J. E. Linde Paper Com- 
pany, and in 1903 opened the Newark (N. J.) branch at 15 
Lafayette street, and in December 1904, less than two years later, 
the branch moved into its own building at 48-50 Lafayette street. 
In 1904 the Harlem branch was opened at 232 East 125th street. 
In six years it outgrew its quarters, and on May 1, 1910, moved 
to 148-150 East 129th street. 

The New York Roll Wrapping Paper Company was taken over 
in October, 1907, and its stock was added to the Linde Company’s 
line of twines, tissue, crepe and toilet paper, stationery and type- 
writing paper. The ruling department was started in a small way 
while at 216 William street, and has steadily grown, until now it is 
ene of the largest in the city, with seventeen ruling machines and 
all the necessary complement of cutters, punching, scoring, eyeleting 
and perforating machines. 


tor years, 


present quarters, 


The envelope department came into 
existence in 1907, and has grown to a capacity of over 250,000 
envelopes a day, together with all facilities in printing them. 

Of recent years the aim of the house has been to supply the 
printer with all of his paper, and this has led to the addition of 
many lines not commonly carried in the city. Their slogan, “If 
is paper for printers, we sell it—concentrate your account,” is 
ell known to all printers. 


THE LOUISVILLE PAPER GO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The unusual increase of the consumption of paper in the South-, 
ern States is reflected in the rapid development of the Louisville 
Paper Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Beginning as a very small business in 1896, with limited capital 
and limited facilities, it is today one of the biggest distributors of 
paper in the country. 

The Louisville Paper Co., really occupies a rather unique posi- 
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BT. & B. 


Knife Grinders 


BELT OR MO- 
TOR DRIVEN 


9 Styles 45 Sizes 


Cup Wheel and Straight Wheel. 


For short, medium or long 
knives up to 156 inches. 


Suitable for Hog, Barker, 
Chipper, Paper, Veneer, To- 
bacco, Leather, Stone and Coop- 
erage Knives, Metal Shear 
Blades, Die Blocks, Bars, etc. 


For straight, spiral or curved 
edges. 


Describe your knives to us 
for a special recommendation. 


Ask for our B. T. & B. 184 
page Redbook or general cata- 
logue. 


The B. T. & B. Redbook contains 184 pages, 
some 225 illustrations and a vast amount of help- 
ful information. 

It’s free. 

We make more different kinds of saw and knife 
fitting machinery than you ever thought or heard 
of. 

Saw Sharpeners for saw, shingle, cooperage and 
pulp mills, and for woodworking plants of every 
description. Hand or Automatic for Rip or Cross- 
cut Circulars from 6 to 84 inches diameter. 
Sharpeners for bands from % to 20 inches wide, 
for gang or frame saws. 


Our advice, suggestion, recommendation or quo- 
tation may be had for the asking. We request 
your inquiries. We would like to serve you. 

We have specialized in Saw and Knife Fitting 
Machinery for 24 years. We sell our product 
throughout the United States, Canada and 30 
other foreign countries. 


We accept no orders that we cannot fill intelli 
gently and satisfactorily. 

We invite your correspondence or a personal 
call. 


Baldwin, Tuthill & Bolton 


fGirand Rapids., Mich., U. S. A. 


B. T. & B. Automatic Rip and Crosscut Sharpener for Circular Saws. 
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tion in its location at the “Gateway of the South.” Distinctively a 
Southern concern it covers the Southern field from the Ohio River 
to the Gulf, enjoying an unswerving loyalty one seldom finds ex- 
cept in the Southern States, a loyalty to home people and home 
institutions that is difficult to overcome. 

Yet the Louisville Paper Company is very progressive in its ideas 
The entire South is 
not only covered by enthusiastic traveling salesmen, but there 
are local offices and resident managers in the leading cities of 
the South. 


and quite aggressive in its management. 


The field is also followed up thoroughly by an extensive ad- 
vertising department, which acquaints the paper consumer of the 
South with the lines of the Louisville Paper Company in an at- 
tractive and original way. 

These conditions, combined with thoroughly practical and ex- 
perienced executive management, gives a distributing power that 
is tremendous. 

The warehouses of the Louisville Paper Company are situated di- 
rectly on five trunk lines of railroads and connected by a private 
switch to the Belt Line which gives freight access to every line 
leading in or out of Louisville. The shipping platforms extend 
one entire city block, giving a track capacity of fifteen cars whic! 
can be handled at one time. 

Directly back of the shipping platforms are the two large ware- 
houses of the Louisville Paper Company. 
A) 


picture, 


One of these (ware- 


house containing the executive offices, etc., is shown in the 

Of great interest to the mills is the buying department of the 
company under the direction of Thos. Floyd Smith, who is also its 
president. Mr. Smith is one of the best known men in the paper 
and for many has been one of the officers and 
leading men of the National Paper Trade Association. 

The lines of paper carried by the Louisville Paper Company are 
general, combining not only all of the leading watermarks in writ- 
ing papers but many of their own private watermarked brands, 
together with a complete line of printing, wrapping and roofing 
papers. 


business years 


In fact the geographical situation and the nature of the business 
practically compels a most comprehensive line, combining almost 
everything in the way of paper that is demanded by the con- 
sumer. 

It is this fact that makes the Louisville Paper Company the nat 
ural outlet of so many mills of so many kinds that are anxious 
to enjoy some of this rapidly growing business in the Scuthern 
States. 


McGLELLAN PAPER GO., MINNEAPOLIS 


Had you been in Minneapolis in 1894 and called upon the Mc- 
Clellan Paper Company, you would have found them located in 
i small basement at 18 North Third street, with a floor 
about 3,000 square feet 


space of 

Recalling these days, and no doubt many who read this can re- 
call a personal visit, now take a trip through their new building 
at 700 to 712 South Fourth street. and you will appreciate the re- 
markable growth of this company during its comparitively short 
existence 

As you enter their new building which is three floors and base- 
ment, containing nearly 80,000 square feet of floor space, you 
find the business offices extending from the entrance on Fourth 
street to the corner and then along the Seventh avenue side for 
about 125 feet. In these offices every modern convenience for the 
handling of their business has been installed, comprising such as 
«ictophones, multigraphs and electric adding and accounting ma- 
chines. 

Adjoining the offices is displayed a large stock of bond papers 
of different makes and qualities. 


Leaving the office you enter the shipping room where all of the 
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cutgoing freight and city deliveries are handled; in the rear, 
extending the entire width of the building, is the receiving depart 
ment. This department has three entrances from trackage which 
allows the unloading of three cars at a time. 

The balance of the first floor as well as the entire basement, 
second floor and about two-thirds of the third floor are used for 
stock with the exception of the garage on the first floor, where the 
auto trucks are housed. 

On the third floor is the manufacturing department, compris- 
ing ruling machines, card cutting machines, printing presses, per- 
forators, punching machines, 
stereotyping 


power cutters, composing room, 


department, etc.—everything complete even to the 
smallest detail. 
Throughout the building the latest equipment enables them 
to give prompt and efficient service in each and every department. 
The officers of the company are: F. L. McClellan, president and 
treasurer; E. P. DeHaven, vice-president; W. O. Hawkins, secre- 


tary; and H. I. Dafoe, sales manager. 


MILLER & WRIGHT PAPER GO,, NEW YORK 


No matter how busy the officers of the Miller & Wright Paper 
Company, of New York City, may be they always find time to 
give an audience to all callers. And the best part of it is that 
they can be seen at all times, early or late, and always with a 
kindly graciousness which not only fits them, but which seems to 
pervade the atmosphere of their whole establishment. 

The slogan of this well known house seems to be “Prompt 
Attention,” and no one is ever kept waiting unnecessarily, although 
cne must admit that occasionally the 


discouraging to the last comer. 


number rather 


waiting is 

It is interesting at times to gather a few facts relating to the 
history of some of the best known paper dealers, and with this in 
mind a representative of THe PAper TrADE JouRNAL had a short 
interview with one of the officers of the Miller & Wright Paper 
Company a few days ago. 

Edward E. Wright, the president, started in the paper jobbing 
iusiness about thirty years ago as a boy in the employ of Miller & 
Flinn, and by strict attention to business became in a comparatively 
short time not only a salesman but a most successful salesman. 
His large trade had the utmost faith in his judgment of values 
end his ability to make good, but above all it knew that whatever 
knowledge he might gain by coming in contact with one customer 
v-as never imparted to another. 

In the course of time Mr. Wright decided to start in business 
on his own account, and as a result of his conversation over the 
proposed plan with the head of his firm, the late Eben Miller, the 
cld and well established house of Miller & Flinn, dissolved partner- 
hip in October, 1895, and the incorporated house of Miller, Sloan 
& Wright started business on the first day of the following month 
at 65 and 67 Duane street. 

At the time of the dissolution Charles Addoms, together with 
l:is brother, Everett, and several other clerks then in the employ 
of Miller & Flinn, decided to cast their fortunes with the new 
house. 

After about ten years of successful operation the firm name was 
again changed to the Miller & Wright Paper Company, Charles 
\ddoms being advanced to the secretaryship upon the resignation 
of Mr. Sloan. Shortly afterward Mr. Miller’s health failed, and 
he was able to give but little attention to business. After his 
death, which occurred a few years later, Charles Addoms became 
vice president and treasurer and Everett Addoms succeeded to 
the secretaryship. Then it was that the firm, under the guidance 
of its three efficient officers, made more rapid strides than ever, 
until today it stands second to none in their particular branch of 
the paper industry. 

The name of Miller & Wright is coupled with conservatism, 
quality, good service and clean practice. The company stand ready 
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Lakeside Paper Company 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Light Weight Papers 


Including the following Famous Brands 


“Lakeside” Rag Tissue 

‘Sterling’ Anti-Tarnish 
Tissue 

“Superior” Kraft Tissue 

<& French Folio 


“Tiffany” Multicopy Bond 

‘Myriad’ Manifold Type- 
writer Paper 

“Luther” Bible Paper 

Semaphore R. R. Manila 


Light Weight, High Grade Book Papers a Specialty | 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


Menasha Paper Mills 


MENASHA PRINTING CO. 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


PRODUCERS OF PREFERRED 


Popular Priced Papers 


Including the following Famous Specialties 


**Alba”’ Writing 
**Apotheca” Bond 
**B”’ Book 

*C’”’ Book 


“Interstate” R. R. Manila 
“Model” Pattern Paper 
“Student” Drawing 
“Travellers” Trank Lining 


McEnery Paper Company 


Sales Agents 


112 W. Adams Street, Chicago 


“King’’ Machine Finish Book 
“Emperor’”’ Machine Finish Book 
“Empress”’ Machine Finish Book 
“Princess” Machine Finish Book 


**King”’ Railroad Manila 
“Superior” Dry Finish Fibre 
“*A”’ Magazine Paper 
“*Standard’”’ News Print 


Made by 


Combined Locks Paper Co. 


Combined Locks, Wisconsin 


Western Sales Agents: 


Katahdin Pulp & Paper Co. 


Lincoln, Maine 


High Grade Manillas and 
Specialties - 


Western U. S. A. Distributors : 


Edward Lloyd, Limited 


London, E. C., England 


Spartan Book 
English Ivory Book 
Waverly Cover 
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Go swans a NASHUA gNEW..HAMPSHIRE 


ee ee 


“NASHUA QUALITY” 


Not a trade name adopted to sell our goods but a slogan never 
forgotten in the making of them. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Nocurl Gummed Paper. Box Stays that Stick. 
Embossed Trade Mark and Fancy Papers. 

Cloth Lined Cover, Envelope and Ticket Stocks. 
Gummed Cloth and Kraft Paper. 


Largest Daily Production of Friction Glazed 
in the country. 


WAXED PAPERS 


PRINTED AND PLAIN 
























Florist’s Tissues, Soap Wrappers, 
Kiss Papers, 


Biscuit Wrappers Twisting 


Caramel Wraps, Lunch Rolls. 














PRINTED BREAD WRAPPERS 


Largest Manufacturers of Self-Sealing Papers. 





Our salesmen may call your attention to our goods 
occasionally, but carry our line and your customers 


will make NASHUA QUALITY a daily by-word. 


NASHUA GUMMED AND COATED PAPER CO, 


OFFICES AND MILLS - - - - - NASHUA, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 291 BROADWAY. 
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J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


FREDERICK BERTUCH, Special 


Successors to Frederick Bertuch & Co. 


ROOMS 908, 909 & 910 TEMPLE COURT BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS OF 


CHEMICAL PULPS 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 
ALSO 


Bleached Straw Pulp 


AGENTS FOR 


Kellner-Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. Vereinigte Strohstoff Fabriken 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND (The United Straw Pulp Factories) 
Millsat Sarpsborg, Norway ; Hallein and Villach, Austria, Edsvalla, Sweden COSWIG, SAXONY, GERMANY 


ee ree 


Pulp & Paper Trading Co. 


ROOMS 911 & 912 TEMPLE COURT BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


DEALERS IN DOMESTIC 


Chemical and Mechanical 
Pulps and Paper 


AGENTS FOR (EASTERN AGENTS) 


J. & J. Rogers Company Michigan Sulphite Fibre Company 
AUSABLE FORKS, NEW YORK PORT HURON, MICH. 
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SEE THIS ISSUE OF THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 
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By B. E. FERNOW 


LEGEND 


YY I Acadian Type (mixed forest of birch, maple, beech, 
Z and conifers). 

a 
an St. Lawrence Type (Hardwood forest): 


Upper (region of best development, including 
southern species). 


‘Re 


Middle (region of intermediate development) 
Lower (region of inferior development) 


MG it Laurentian Type (Cissibetaies forest). 
Wj, Pacific Coast Type, Sotithern Coast forest (Douglas 


fir, hemlock, cedar) 


Ny Pacific Coast Type, Nerthern Coast forest (without 
Douglas fir) 

= VE Southern Rocky Mountain Type (Bull pine-larch) 

\) 

GY VIL Northern Rocky Mountain Type (Lodgepole pine) 

% 

Uff Vill Northern Subarctic Type (Spruce and fir forest). 

xx Southern Subarctic Type (without fir). 

GV xX Piains region 

TT x1 Prairie region. 


y a et Treeless tundra, and above timberline. 
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From the Proceedings of the Society of American Foresters, Vol. 7, No. 2. 
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ee 
to meet one at least half-way. In short, the officers conduct their 
business on liberal business principles, and those who know them 
best—even sharp competitors—realize that they are dealing with 
fair-minded, practical and discerning men. 

At present.the company has very large quarters at 65 and 67 
Duane street, which also embraces 539 Pearl street and 22, 24 and 
26 Elm street. Besides this a large storehouse is also being main- 
tained at 287 South street. Today the Miller & Wright Paper 
Company has as large, if not larger, stock on hand than any other 
company in New York. Their line is confined to the finer grades 
of paper, and mills throughout the country are always anxious to 
obtain their patronage. 


MINNEAPOLIS PAPER GO., MINNEAPOLIS 

The Minneapolis Paper Company commenced business in 1889 
and it was incorporated in 1904 by E. J. Stilwell, F. P. Wright 
and S. E. Barrett. The business was continued until 1905 on a 
capital of $50,000, doing principally a local business. In 1905 the 
capital was increased to $150,000 fully paid, and a change ot 
officers and stockholders was made at that time to E. J. Stilwell, 
president and treasurer; Geo, H. Christian, vice-president; and 
W. E. Swartwood, secretary. 

Since the time of increasing the capital, the company has made 
great strides in its business, having a large force of traveling 
men, who cover the entire northwest as far as Spokane, Washing- 
ton. The company carries a very large stock of fine papers for 
the use of printers and publishers; also wrapping paper and 
twines, stationery and building papers. 

The main offices and warehouse are in a fireprouf, reirforced 
concrete building and they have for the handling of heav’ goods 
a very large brick warehouse on the Soo Line traci:s, built especi- 
ally for convenience and the economical handling of heavy goods, 
with facilities for the loading of eight cars at a time. 

The president of the company, E. J. Stilwell, is the dean of the 
paper trade in the Northwest, His acquaintance and long expéri- 
ence in the business have enabled the company to secure the ‘est 
mill connections obtainable. 

It is the aim of the organization to continue to improve its sys- 
tem and methods of doing business. It organized some years ago 
a thorough service and advertising department and puodlisles for 
the benefit of the printing trade a live paper entitled the “Empeco 
News.” Through the columns of this paper it has been able to 
be of real service to the trade, especially to the printers far from 
the cities, and there is a keen interest taken in this service by 
every interest concerned. 

The company each year is making a large: percentage of in- 
crease in its sales, showing how well it amticipates the require- 
ments of the trade. 


OLD DOMINION PAPER GO., NORFOLK 


In 1884, Norfolk was a. ‘moderately old town, it had been in- 
corporated for a centyary and a half; but somehow the old town 
and the old business of paper jobbing had not gone into partner- 
ship, for the. Old Dominion Paper Company, established during 
that yeaw, was the first paper warehouse in the city and one of 
the eArly undertakings of its kind in the South. From Richmond 
tee’ Atlanta, there was not a single paper warehouse, and from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande there were very few. 

Norfolk did not perhaps realize in 1884 that there was any 
violent demand for a paper jobber, still there must have bee, 
for the enterprise was successful from the start, moderately at 
» first, but constantly it grew and extended. 

At the inception of the company, one man and one boy con- 
stituted the entire working force—Robert Johnston, the founder 
of the business, and Cleveland Manning, a youth of eighteen yee-rs. 
The delivery equipment was one push cart propelled by a negro; 
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the “warehouse,” was a single room, the dimensions of which were 
30x20 feet. 

Mr. Johnston, though he is no longer actively connected with 
the company, remains as an adviser. Mr. Manning, the boy of 
1884, is president to-day. The other officers are K. B. Woodhouse, 
vice-president; and Robert S. Johnston, secretary and treasurer. 
These officers do not represent much of the numerical growth in 
the working force. Forty-three men are employed in the pres- 
ent warehouse, and eight traveling salesmen cover the States of 
Virginia, West Virgina, Tennessee and the two Carolinas. The 
push cart has long ago been replaced by delivery wagons and 
trucks. 

Naturally an enlarged force and extended equipment demanded 
larger quarters. From the room of 600 feet, the company first 
moved to a three story building—18x70 feet—which it utilized in 
its entirety. The additional facilities afforded by the change 
Soon proved insufficient and a building was erected three stories 
and a cellar, each 20x100; and for ten years, comfortably at first 


but most uncomfortably toward the end of the that 
structure served. 


decade, 


But the industry outgrew its bounds, and the last move was to 
the present location at 98 and 100 Commercial place, where a 
five story and cellar warehouse, 30x110, gives nearly 20,000 floor 
feet; yet, despite this multiplication of area, the business of the 
company now necessitates the adding of 4,000 feet additional 
storage room—24,000 in all, or forty times the surface occupied 
by the company at its start. 

The gratifying extension of the “Old Dominion’s” business is 
not as surprising as the change in the paper trade locally. Dur- 
ing the early days, straw paper was the article of prime demand; 
and one of the early books of the firm shows that a ream of that 
commodity, 18x28, sold at the very good price of 34 cents, con- 
stituted the entire merchandising of a day. Paper bags were also 
warte*, they were more handy than cornucopias which were used 
extensively by the “old timers” who on Thursdays and Saturdave 
made their clerks fill great stacks of these receptacles with *U8ar, 
flour, me 1 and kindred supplies. 

The pape bags were known as “pokes”—derivation of word is 
unknown and explanation impossible; br they «ope known as 
“pokes” and the pees became porwlar, which was a very good 
thing for the dealer, since the bags were in those days sold at 
list prices. However, lest dreams of great wealth might be in- 
spired at such a recital of fortune, it is only fair to say that the 
quantities delivered were not sufficiently great to swell a bank ac- 
count. 

The Old Dominion Paper Company has extended its business 
through simple methods of fostering its trade on both sides of 
the ledger, making good mill connections and catering to the de- 
mands of the customers. Furthermore, and this is important in 
any busjness, the company has been able to demonstrate to the 
consumer that more of its commodity could be used profitably. 
That lesson was needed in the section covered by the company’s 
selling force. 


REESE & REESE, BALTIMORE 


Howard H. Reese is the sole partner of the firm of Reese & 
Reese, agents, whose offices are in the U. S. Fidelity and Guaran- 
ty Building, Colvert and German streets, Baltimore. 

Except for large contracts the firm carries no stock and in this 
case the stock is carried on the railroad terminal. A specialty is 
made of time contracts and large orders for immediate shipment. 
Much of the business of Reese & Reese is done in the South and 
Southwest, but the firm also does a considerable local business. 
Outside of the district named, the concern does some business in 
car lots. 

The fiscal year of the firm, which closed February 1, last. was a 
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most successful one, the books showed a substantial increase over 
former years. 

Mr. Reese has become to be known as a city booster with great 
faith in his native city as a rapidly growing business center. He 
is an active member of the Advertising Club of Baltimore, and a 
member of its entertainment committee. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of America will hold a con- 
vention in Baltimore next June, and Mr. Reese has expressed the 
pleasure it will give him to meet the several prominent men, 
who will then gather in Baltimore from several sections of the 
country. The convention is designed to impress upon the minds 
of the outside world that Baltimore is a most delightful city to 
live in and has made wonderful advances within the last few 
years. 

The outlook for the coming year according to Mr. Reese, 
promises much for paper people. He does not think that possible 
tariff revision under the Democratic Administration will have 
much if any effect upon general business. 


SMITH, DIXON GOMPANY, BALTIMORE 


With the keen competition and reduced margins of profits the 
problem of warehousing and handling is an important considera, 
tion in any large jobbing or distributing institution. 

The well-known firm of Smith, Dixon Company, of Baltime®* 
established in 1861, entered on another era of advancement when 
they moved into their new quarters in July last. 

Since the fire of 1994, Smith, Lixon Company has been located 
at 17 Hanover street, but, as was generally understog@ only as a 
temporary expedient until a more advantageous itera 
location was available. 

Their new quarters—415-437 Guilford avenue—is near the Cal- 
vert Street Station, and was formerly a storage warehouse, ex- 
tending back to Holliday street. With railroad tracks entering 
the building, this location is an ideal one for their business. Not 
only does all incoming freight go direct into the warehouse, but 
outgoing freight can be shipped in the same way, thus giving the 
firm unequalled terminal facilities. 


In addition to this the local shipping facilities are admirable, 
comprising as they do large doorways under cover, platforms on 
a level with the wagons, and chutes from the upper floors for 
loading direct on to the drays. 


With three times the storage space, is the advantage afforded of 
carrying larger stocks. This places the house in a strong pvsition 
with the trade generally, while their system of deliveries at 
stated hours each day, ensures their city trade the promptest 
service possible. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER GOMPANY, CINCINNATI 


1903 doesn’t mean so much to everybody; it is just a year, and 
a dead and gone one at that. But to A. L. Whitaker and the six 
men who joined forces with him to form the Whitaker Paper 
Company, it is THE big year. Not quite ten years ago these men 
organized a company in Cincinnati to sell paper. In May 1903, they 
were incorporated as the Whitaker Paper Company. By Septem- 
ber of the same year, they were engaged in active business, and 
by Christmas they were not only carrying a complete stock, but 
were distributing it in all parts of the country. The company 
from its very beginning was scheduled for a place among firms 
who had achieved success. 


In 1908 the business had again outgrown the facilities for hand- 
ling. Another move had to be made and made promptly. It so 
happened that the U. S. Lithographing, Playing Card and Print- 
ing Companies had just vacated a large building on Eggleston 


avenue and the Pennsylvania R. R., which was secured. Many 
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people prophesied that the Whitakerites were overstepping the 
work in moving to such a building. The men at the head of 
things in this fast growing concern did not think so. They moved 
in to stay. Gravity conveyers were put in and a pneumatic tube 
system was installed so that orders might be filled with the 
least amount of waste effort and the greatest possible speed. This 
prompt and efficient handling of orders has from the beginning 
been one of the most important links in the service chain which 
binds the customer to the company. 


The judgment of Mr. Whitaker as to the size of this building 
was soon vindicated, for within five years another warehouse was 
necessary. A lot across Sixth street was purchased and a seven- 
story ferro-concrete structure, connected with the main building 
by an overhead bridge was erected. 


PAUL E. VERNON & GO., NEW YORK 


It was in 1841 that the name of Vernon first became associate 
with the paper industry by Thomas Vernon opening a paper ware. 
house in John street, New York city, and from that beginning the 
Vernon connection with the trade continued until the present day. 
Fourteen male Vernons were associated with the paper industry 
us jobbers, manufacturers or in closely allied trade urtil a concern 
who dealt with them all suggested substituting the na.ne “Vernon” 
for the word “Paper,” so thoroughly in the last seventy-one years 
had the names been connected, 

Unlike his elder brother, Paul E. did not go to college, prob- 
ably an early tendency to “Swap” marked him for a merchant, 
and in 1887 he entered the warehouse of his father, Thomas 
Vernon, at 65 Duane street. For seven years he carried the keys 
and opened the store, and was on the job daily at a very early 
hour. Filling every position except driver of the truck, he became 
by the death of his father a junior partner in the paper house in 
1894. 

Arriving early one morning, he found the large warehouse at 
65 Duane street in flames. After watching the fire for several 
hours he started the printer at work, and at 1 o’clock the firm had 
new stationery to commence business with at 22, 24 and 26 Reade 
street, where Paul E. Vernon & Co. is now located. Some years 
later, on account of holding divergent views from his elder brother, 
he withdrew to form the firm which now bears his name. 


“What is the best thing you ever did in business?” Mr. Vernon 
was asked by a representative of the Paper TRADE JouRNAL a few 
days ago. “I don’t think I would limit that to one act,” he replied, 
“The best three things I have done was, first, to install a system 
that insured a low insurance rate, and thereby reduced one of the 
fixed charges which merchants have always before them. Second, 
to secure good men to act as advisers and to assist in making the 
business grow; third, to keep good lines of mechandise; by good I 
mean not the most expensive or the cheapest, but merchandise on 
which a buyer can make something on by handling.” 

This firm occupies as a warehouse the store at 22, 24 and 26 
Reade street which was built by A. T. Stewart as a carpet factory 
and later bought by Thomas Vernon from Judge Hilton. Properly 
eraded slides take the merchandise to the cellar, while hydraulic 
elevators bring it up for delivery. Commodious and light offices 
give a sense of largeness to the establishment, which is verified 
when you meet any of the firm or the associates, Howard W. Ver- 
non, A. C. Damon, A. W, Pohlman and W. H. Peters. 


ZELLERBAGK PAPER GO., SAN FRANCISCO 

Away back in 1876 the late Anthony Zellerbach laid the foun- 
dation of what was to become one of the largest paper houses in the 
world, At that time the entire concern consisted of Mr. Zellerbach 
who was proprietor, bookkeeper, stock clerk; in fact it was a one 
man concern. From the beginning the business of the firm 
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steadily increased and in Junuary, 1890, the firm of A. Zellerbach 
& Sons was organized—I, Zellerbach and J. C. Zellerbach becoming 
partners. From that time on advancement was rapid and it was 
soon found that the store on Clay street was too small. In Feb- 
ruary, 1896, the firm moved to their well-known location on the 
northwest corner of Sansome and Commercial streets. Here they 
remained, the business advancing in size and importance until 
the great fire of 1906 destroyed the store, warehouses, and ninety 
per cent of their stock. Immediately after the fire the firm of A. 
Zellerbach & Sons was established in a small store at 405 Jack- 
son street, and remained in this location until the building which 
now houses them was completed 

In May 1907, the business was incorporated under the name of 
the Zellerbach Paper Company, which now claims the distinction 
of being the largest paper house in the world. 

Owing to the pecrliar isolation of California from the Eastern 
paper mills, the firm has been obliged to carry an immense stock. 
Paper houses doing business in the Eastern cities, such as New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, located close to the source of sup- 
ply, naturally are not so heavily burdened. The Pacific Coast is 
practically thirty days from the mills by rail, and about double 
that time by Panama. In order to accommodate the trade, a 


sufficient quantity of various staples must be kept on hand at all 
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times to meet any demand. This necessitates extraordinary ware- 
house space. When it is asserted truthfully that over seven 
acres of floor space are required in San Francisco alone, to 
handle the business, some idea of the magnitude of both the 
business and stock carried can be realized. The Zellerbach firm 
carries an immense assortment; almost every standard brand of 
paper is kept. To cater to the wants of the photographers and 
office supply houses, a factory is maintained where special orders 


are attended to, and where mailing tubes and paper cans are manu- 
factured. 


The 
street, 


San Francisco house is located at 534 and 562 Battery 
The store is housed in a six-story and basement building, 
occupying a space of 120x137%4 feet. It is devoted exclusively to 
the use of the Zellerbach Paper Company. In addition to this a 
warehouse equal in capacity is located within a half block of the 
store, where reserve stock is carried. The manufacturing de- 
partment occupies the entire three-story building at 622 Battery 
street. This department is equipped with modern machinery, and 
experienced operators to handle and manufacture paper products. 

The officers of the firm are: I. Zellerbach, president and man- 
ager; J. C. Zellerbach, vice president and assistant manager; M. 
R. Higgins, vice president; Max M. Cohn, secretary; E. Green- 
baum, treasurer. 








NEGROLOGIGAL REGORD FOR 1912 


Name, Residence and Dat 


C. H. Harrison, Newark, N. J 55 
H. A. Schwartzburg, Milwaukee, Wis., January 5 68 
Wesley H. Dobbins, Camden, N. J., January 8 69 
Franklin Farrell, Ansonia, Conn., January 10 83 
George Radley Vernon, New York, N. Y., January 13 71 
Charles Tretow, Niagara Falls, N. Y., January 17 

William Robertson, Putney, Vt., January 19 

Daniel P. Higgins, Bellows Falls, N. Y., January 21 54 
3... Cramp, Toronto, Ont 35 
Samuel Cupples, St. Louis, _- 
Bernard Farren — 
Ludwig Schwabacher, San Francisco, Cal., January 65 
John A. Decker, Pittsfield, Mass., February 3 75 
Monroe W. Megargee, Lakehurst, N. J 

yames Davy, Niagara Falls, N. Y., February 18 7 
Charles B. Prescott, Holyoke, Mass., February 19 76 
W. Fred Upham, Boston, Mass., February 20................. 61 
Gilbert N. Knight, Brooklyn, N. Y., February 20........... 67 
Fitz Allen Flinn, New York, N. Y., February 23 75 
George F. Jones, Baltimore, Md., February 29............... 
George Spence, Toronto, Can 66 
Cantain Ropert C. Taggart, Daltom, MAs6. «occ cccccccccccces 79 
Henry A. Bartlett, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 1 -- 
James P. Lewis, Beaver Falls, Mass., March 3 64 
Edward W. Smith, Hartford, Conn., March 3 
Alfred T. Judd, Turners Falls, N. Y., March 6 
Thomas D. Gatchell, Chelsea, Mass 67 
Sidney F. Hunt, Franklin, N. H., March 15 oo 
Edgar W. Latham, Luffield, Conn., March 16 64 
Henry Beals Dennison, Roxbury, Mass., March 18 
Clarence W. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa., March 19 

Chris Anderson, Appleton, Wis 

Charles F. Hamburger, Sunapee, N. H., March 2 
Charles Henry Kohlhaas, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 29.. 
John Moyer, Lyons Falls, N. Y., April 2 

John N. Slocum, Beaver Falls, N. Y., 

Asa G. Hopgood, New York, N. Y., April 7 
Charles H. Davenport, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
John E. Henry, Lincoln, N. 

Henry Carlton Hulbert, Brooklyn, N. Y., April 24............ 
William H. Bangs, Boston, Mass., April 26.................. 
Henry S. Dickinson, Springfield, Mass., May 2.............. 
Thurman E. Barnes, Southington, Conn., May 5 

Alfred W. Norton, Huntington, Mass., 

Thomas H. Hayden, Lee, Mass., May 

Alexander Stewart, Washington, D. C., 

General W. P. Orr, Piqua, Ohio, May 24 

William H. Fox, Penn Yan, N:. Y., May 25§........cccscee. 


of Death. Age. 


47 


. April 9.. 


Name, Residence and Date of Death. 
Thomas E. Gleason, Newark, N. J., June 2 
Charles Mather Smith, Chicago, Ill., June 17 
Robert C. Rogers, Kalamazoo, Mich., June 17 
Alfred N. Mayo, Springfield, Mass., June 26 
Edward Finlay, Georgetown, Ont 
Karl Keller, Boise City, Idaho, July 4 
William E. Barton, New Dorp, S. IL. N. Y., 
Hugh J. Chisholm New York, N. Y., July 8 
G. F. Armstrong, Hughesville, Pa., July 15 
H. T. Winter, Louisville, Ky., July 16 
Edwin J. Hawlett, Philadelphia, Pa., July 17 
John Gilmaur, Ottawa, Can 
John Moore, Holyoke, Mass., August 8 
John H. Hassett, Rumford Falls, Vt 
Charles Sumner Dennison, Boston, Mass., August 22........ 
Tyron E. Robertson, Montville, Conn., August 28........... 
John Proescher, Appleton, Wis., August 30 
Samuel Sterns, Bangor, Me., September 2 
Samuel Tenney Mudge, So. Manchester, Conn, September 8.. 
William E. Morris, Dayton, Ohio, September 13 
George J. Edwards, Philadelphia, Pa., September 17 
Patrick Garvan, Hartford, Conn. September 22 


Albert H. Page, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Julus Wales Butler, Chicago, Ill, October 17 

Lee Seinsheimer, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 18 

P. S. W. Clark, Plattsburg, N. Y., October 19 

FE. Frank Baker, Boston, Mass., October 23...........eeee0- 
William A. Morrow, Watertown, N. Y. October 27........... 
Enrico M. Perry, New York, N. Y., October 30 

Stephen Holman, Swampscott, Mass., October 31 

John Joseph Foley, Alpena, Mich 

John A. Dushane, Baltimore, Md., November 

Charles T. Raymond, Lockport, N. Y., November 8 

J. D. Rolland Ottawa, Can., November 16 

G. William Luke, Beachfield, Md., November 24........... 
G. Lucius Gilkey, Kalamazoo, Mich., November 24........ 
Edward Schoop, Ostezo, Mich., December 2............... 
Robert C. McQuillen, Dedham, December 7 


George Boakes, Westfield, Mass., 
Andrew C. Nixon, Chicago, 
Major Thomas Bohanan, Philadelphia, Pa., December 19 
James Crotty, New York, N. Y., December 28 

John Tracy Mygatt, Oxford, N. Y 

Jacob Loucks, York, Pa., December 28...............000- 
C. W. Thummel, New York, N. Y., December 30 


EPCOS: BB 5 occ ccckneds 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE GONNECTIGUT RIVER* 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JoURNAL BY ARTHUR C. MERRITT. 


Inasmuch as rival interests for a valuable water power franchise 
in the Connecticut River have been reconciled and merged, after 
years of aggressive contention, every drop of the great torrent 
which sweeps down from the north on its way to the 
destined to be utilized electrically to turn the wheels of indus- 
tries in several States. 


sea is 


With the combined developments of the New England Power 
Company, which controls the Deerfield River source, the Con- 
necticut River Power Company, on the upper Connecticut, the 


consequently vetoed all such measures as against the policy of 
conservation, but now that the Connecticut River Company at 
Windsor Locxs, Conn., and the Northern Connecticut Securities 
Company have merged their interests and agreed to pay a rental 
to the Federal Government, the President gives this water power 
bill his unqualified approval and expects to see the measure be- 
come a law at this session of Congress. 

The administration, in fact, is anxious to have the bill become 
a law promptly, inasmuch as it will establish a precedent for all 


Tue River Levet BeLtow Winpsor Locks. 
Near the mouth of the canal. 


Turners Falls Company, and the more recent power deal be- 
tween the Coffin interests of Connecticut and the Northern Con- 
necticut Securities Company, New England will surely feel the 
great galvanic throb of one of the largest -water power systems in 
the world. 

The paper making industries scattered through the Connecticut 
Valley will have in this hydro-electric development of the Con- 
necticut a wonderful asset, the will 
President Taft and Secretary of 
War Stimson recently approved a bill now before Congress pro- 


over which Government 


exercise a rigid supervision. 


viding for the further development of the immense water power 
rights in the Connecticut River between Hartford, Conn., and 
Holyoke, Mass. The Senate Commerce Committee approved the 
bill January 16. 

Water power financiers have heretofore rebelled against paying 
water power rentals to the Government, and President Taft has 


other similar water power propositions in this country, as Presi- 
dent-e'ect Wilson is- not expected to change the established con- 
servation policy of the Government. As soon as Congress grants 
the new company a franchise a dam will be built near King’s Island, 
at Windsor Locks, Conn., and power will be supplied the State 
of Connecticut and possibly some Massachusetts cities and towns 
by this corporation, which was financed by Stone & Webster, of 
3oston, and capitalized at $7,000,000. 

Stockholders of the Northern Connecticut Securities Company, 
by which name it is expected that the new organization will be 
known, estimate that $5,000,000 will be expended in improvements 
at Enfield Falls, where 35,000 horse power will be developed. The 
mills of the American Writing Paper Company at Holyoke may 
never need the assistance of this hydro-electric impulse 20 miles 
down stream, but if such an emergency should arise as a shortage 
of water it will find in this an auxiliary system, draining a water- 


* We are indebted for the illustrations of this article to the Western New England Magazine. 
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shed in which the Westfield, Agawam, Mill and Chicopee rivers 
are the chief sources of supply below the mammoth Holyoke dam, 
which backs up the water nearly to the foot of the Turners Falls 
rapids. 

During periods of drought the Holyoke paper mills have been 
forced to temporarily suspend operations, but with high tension 
wires running into these mills, connecting them with the hydro- 
electric system of the Connecticut, no interruption of business 
would be necessary. Radiating from Windsor Locks all over Con- 
necticut will be power lines, it being anticipated that manufacturers 
in Massachusetts and Vermont will be served by the power com- 
panies above Holyoke. 

The Southworth, Strathmore, Worthy and Agawam paper com- 
panies in West Springfield are also located comparatively near the 
fountain-head of this latest project and can, therefore, avail them- 
selves of the electric current should their present sources of sup- 
ply ever fail. 

It is rumored already that capitalists interested in paper in- 
dustries are talking of locating at Windsor Locks when the new 
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power is developed. The paper company now situated at Windsor 
Locks derives its power from the present inadequate canal which 
is antiquated. Nothing definite has been given out by the new 
power concern relative to the price to be charged manufacturers, 
but it is hinted that the rates in large quantities will be about one 
and one-third cents per kilowatt hour. As soon as the charter is 
«ranted, the Northern Connecticut Securities Company will defi- 
nitely locate the site of the dam and locks. Unlike the other power 
developments up the river, this project will embody a system of 
locks to be used in lifting the boats from the river and transport- 
ing them around Enfield Falls, the Government insisting upon 
this provision in the interests of navigation between Holyoke and 
Hartford. 

With the completion of this improvement coal barges may pro 
ceed from the coal fields with loads of the black diamonds to the 
Connecticut Valley, delivering coal alongside to Springfield and 
Holyoke manufacturers for approximately $1 a ton cheaper than 
this product can be obtained by rail. 


It is probable that the big dam will be located below Kings 





DAM OF THE TURNERS FALLS CoMPANY. 


(The second illustration presents a continued view of the first.) 
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Island in the Connecticut River, between the highway and bridge 
and the bridge of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company. According to tentative plans, the locks will be located 
on the west side of the river and will be about 100 feet wide and 
350 feet long and capable of lifting boats drawing seven feet of 
water. 

A precipitation of some 30 feet will be available in the En- 
field dam, which will be about the same height as the present 
structure at the head of the old 
inspected the site in behalf 


canal. Engineers who have 
of the Government are sanguine that 


a modern spillway will materially raise the water between the 


GREATEST WATER Power IN NEW ENGLAND. 


dam and Holyoke and will in no way affect the water supply 
above Holyoke, which is used by Paper City manufacturers. 

A channel will be excavated below the dam from the locks to 
connect with the Government channel below Windsor Locks. The 
power station for this system will probably be built near Enfield 
Falls. 

The .electric equipment of the New England Power Company, 
in the Deerfield Valley to the north, also represents millions of 
capital. At the crest of the falls at Shelburne Falls is the new 
dam, a mammouth engineering accomplishment which is the won- 
der of man. There is a long tunnel under the hill on the Gregg 
farm, and power stations have been built at advantageous points 
in the About three miles north of the Hoosac Tunnel 
station is another power plant, while a big storage reservoir, per- 
haps the most notable of the improvements in that section, has 
been built at Peck’s mill in Somerset, Vt., to increase the efficiency 
of the other power stations. 

The new dam at Peck’s mill, which practically obliterates a 
once prosperous little village, will be 2,100 feet long, 102 feet 
high, at the highest point, the average elevation being 60 feet. 
Its base is 600 feet wide, tapering to 20 feet wide on the crest. 
The great basin back of this masonry will store 2,400,000,000 cubic 
feet of water completely inundating 1,800 acres of land. 

Situated at the west end of the dam is a spillway, chiseled out 
of solid rock, with a discharging length of 250 feet. 


system. 


The waters 
of Somerset reservoir will be supplied by streams draining a 
watershed of approximately 500 square miles. This 
in dry seasons will hold such a volume of water in check that it 
should not feel the effects of drought in a long time. 

The construction work at Shelburne Falls progressed 
rapidly, as a result of utilizing the energy of the Connecticut 
River Company, which has strung transmission lines from Vernon, 
Vt., to Shelburne Falls to the various contracts. The function 
of the frequency charger station, so-called, near the Hoosac Tun- 
nel, is to change the current from 6o-cycle to 25, preparing it for 


reservoir 


has 
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use by the Boston & Maine Railroad in running trains through 
the Hoosac Tunnel. 

A second reservoir, situated at Davis’ Bridge, down the river, 
will store twice as much water as the basin above. The capacity 
of both reservoirs will be about 7,000,000,000 cubic feet, or 56,- 
000,000,000 gallons. Work is still going on in this region and 
from considerable more time will 
completing the contract. The engineers calculate that enough 
water will be stored in these reservoirs to supply a city of 100,000 
inhabitants for more than a score of years without replenishing. 
Shelburne Falls is project No. 2, which is capable of 
supplying 9,000 horse power. The three kilowatt generators are 
driven by three 3,200 horse power water wheels and this force 
sends the current over the wires to the Connecticut River Com- 
at Vernon, Vt. Other lines will carry it to Millbury and 
Providence, R. I. The big dam, built by Fred T. 
Ley & Co., of Springfield, has made a beautiful lake in the very 
midst of the town of Shelburne Falls, while the subterranean 
canal, passing the plant of the Lamson & Goodnow Company, 
has been carefully graded, and when the grass becomes well 
rooted will make another attractive feature of the town. 

Tons of earth removed in excavating for the canal were de- 
posited in a deep depression in the Conway road, and this thor- 
oughfare leading to the town now has a 
While the impression 


appearances be consumed in 


Below 


pany 


thence on to 


level grade 
was entertained that the engineers had 
undertaken a big task in some of the other works about Shel- 
burne Falls, it is the concensus of opinion that the greatest work 
of all was involved in constructing the 1,600-foot tunnel in con- 
nection with the dam, power house and penstocks at Scott’s 
Bridge. 

A much greater spillway in times of high water has been pro- 
vided by departing from custom, which is to locate a dam at 
right angles to the river. Instead of crossing the stream at right 
angles, the dam makes an angle when about one-third of the way 
across from the west bank and almost parallels the stream. The 


nearly 


Wuite CoA At TuRNERS FALLs. 


of granite on the 
fastened. On the 


engineers encountered practically a solid bed 
east side, where the structure was securely 
west side it was necessary to make a deep excavation in the 
earth and to further protect the structure by erecting a wall to 
prevent the water from overflowing at that end of the dam in 
freshet times. 

The water rights, held under franchise by the Connecticut 
River Company on the upper Connecticut, will be linked with the 
New England Power Company, the total capacity of these con- 
cerns being estimated at approximately 200,000 horse power. 
This will safeguard paper mills using the supply, for in the event 
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of accident to power anywhere along the great transmission sys- 
tem electric current may be supplied from any other plant in the 
network which is not temporarily paralyzed. 

High tension wires will transmit the curient in voltages of 
66,000 to more than 100,000, the wires being strung on imposing 
steel towers. Power will be disposed of at wholesale in quan- 
tities of not less than 300 horse power. 
of the Turners Falls Company intersect 
the New England and Connecticut River 


Junction, making it possible for the first 


The transmission lines 


with those owned by 
companies at Leverett 
mentioned corporation 
to avail of the power of the other companies in case the Turners 
Falls Company at any time requires additional power. 

The trunk lines of this gigantic system penetrate the wilder- 
ness over a private right of way to Millbury and Ware. The 
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The Keith Paper Company, employing 35uv persons, supplies 
the markets of South America, Canada and Australia with high 
grade bristols, ledger, 


wedding, bond 


and linen papers. This 
plant avails of the electric power, and also has a good water 
supply, furnished by springs, assuring a high grade of paper. 
The factory also has the most improved machinery, being equipped 


with one 66-inch, two 8o-inch and one 86-inch Fourdrinier 


machines. 

The Keith Company was organized in 1871, and was founded 
by John Keith, who was in charge of the concern up to 1886. 
His successor, Charles M. Burnett, took up the reins, and in 
seven years later doubled the output of the plant. The Keith 
Company's Pagenstecher, president; Jonathan 
Albert E. 


officers are: A. 


Bulkley, vice-president ; Smith, treasurer and manager. 


Meee ttt bt 


tf.e 


New Concrete DAM At TURNERS FALLS. 


maze of wires continues, furnishing power to Fitchburg and 
Other lines are projected to reach Boston, Lowell, 
nd Jaffrey, N. H. Where this great electric 
end is a matter at present beyond comprehension. 

At the head of the canal at Turners Falls is the Montague Mill 
of the International Old water wheels have 


been replaced with new ones and electric motors installed, and 


Worcester. 


Tre »V 


system will 


Paper Company. 


the plant is now equipped to meet any emergency with steam, 
water and electricity. This company employs at this mill 150 
hands, who are under the supervision of W. T. Libby. This 
plant is said to be the only one in Massachusetts which manu- 
factures a daily output of 50 tons of newspaper, the raw material 


being cotton waste and wood pulp. 


The Esleeck Paper Company, at Turners Falls, makes high 
grade onion skin and lightweight papers, and in this line they 
are the largest manufacturers in the world, their product being 
used for manifolding purposes. A part of the product is ex- 
ported, but paper are sold throughout the 
United was organized in 1900. A. W. 
Esleeck, treasurer of the concern, has been in the paper manufac- 
turing business more than forty years. The secretary is H. McC. 


a fixture of the company since it 


countless tons of 


States. This company 


Knickerbocker, who has been 
was formed. 
Shelburne Falls plant No. 3, of the electric power system, is 


completed and has a head of 64 feet. This plant is similar to 
plant No. 2. 
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A fall of 40 feet of water between Bellows Falls and the Tur- 
ners Falls dam was, until comparatively recently, a source un- 
availed of to animate the wheels of manufacturing plants in 
cities and towns in contiguous territory. The dam of the Con- 
necticut River Company is situated about five miles below Brattle- 
boro, Vt. More than two years were necessary to complete the 
work of constructing the system and running transmission wires 
to Worcester, Gardner, Clinton and Fitchburg. 

In the latter city the mills of Crocker, Burbank & Co., and the 
Dejonge and Falulah Paper companies are provided with elec- 
tric currents from this source. The Connecticut River Company 
also holds charters granted by Vermont and New Hampshire. 
These were secured by Chace & Harriman, of Boston, who en- 
countered such a volume of business the first two years that the 
entire output of power was sold. 

Steps were immediately taken to secure additional energy to 
meet the demand, with the result that other larger power de- 
velopments in the Deerfield Valley were begun, the plants being 
operated in unison. The once slow-beating pulse of the sleepy 
old villages and hamlets skirting these water sources have quick- 
ened amazingly as the result of this great electric shock, which 
has attracted new industries of various kinds operated by elec- 
tricity at a saving of 100 per cent. in the cost over the price of 
other motive power. 

An interrupted power supply is considered about as bad an 
element for the manufacturers to contend with as the problem 
of securing reliable, skilled and contented labor, but in the Con- 
necticut and Deerfield River valleys the manufacturers can now 
eliminate this phase from their daily trials and tribulations. 

Alvah Crocker founded Turners Falls, and in 1866 the Turners 
Falls Company bought the upper locks and canal of the pioneer 
settlers of the town, who were granted a charter to do a business 
in river traffic by Gov. John Hancock, of Massachusetts. The 
traffic in those days was lifted from the river around the Falls 
by a series of locks and floated in flatboats through the canal, 
traces of which may be seen today. 

Across the Connecticut the Turners Falls 


River Company 


stretched a crib dam and headgates were erected at the head 
of the canal to control the water. The Falls soon began to make 
rapid strides, and the cutlery and cotton industries, which were 
attracted to the town by the power privileges, were followed by 
the Turners Falls, Keith, Montague and Esleeck Paper companies, 
which located along the canal. 

In 1904 the canal was widened from 50 to 150 feet, and the bed 
deepened, while in 1905 the canal was lengthened 1,000 
feet, and an electric power plant introduced, to enable the com- 
pany to better control the river’s raging torrent. 

The electric generator has now practically relegated the turbine, 
which was once the predominating force along the river. The 
work on the new dam at Turners Falls progressed rapidly during 
1912 and this heap of masonry is a perfect type of solidity and 
strength. A marked improvement has also been made on the 
canal in the concrete work. 

The canal has recently been widened again, although the length 
remains the same. However, eventually this channel will be ex- 
tended from the dam to the proposed site of the new power plant 
more than two miles below. An example of nature’s dam build- 
ing is found on the way to this site in a rock dam thrown to- 
gether by big historic upheavals which provides a power of 10 
foot head all ready to be harnessed at any time when an auxiliary 
supply is needed. 

The new power house will develop a head of 60 feet, the capa- 
city being 40,000 horse power, putting to blush the old mill turbine 
with an average head or less than 40 feet maximum. The im- 
mense floodgates of the dam will regulate the flow of water when 
the tributary mountain streams boil and bubble and overflow their 
banks, sending their tumbling waters down the slopes to the big 
rivers which become restless under their weary load. 

The water in the reservoir in the rear of this dam sets back to 
the mouth of Millers River, while the watershed covers an area 
of 7,000 square miles. This company can rely upon the Connecti- 
cut River alone to furnish 20,000 horse power most of the year 
without artificial help. Reservoirs to conserve the 
naturally augment this supply many fold. 


was 


water will 





BAOBAB BARK FOR PAPER MAKING 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JouRNAL BY C. D. MELL. 


The baobab (Adansonio digitato), also called the sour gourd, or 
the monkey-bread tree of Africa, is one of the most remarkable 
trees in the world. Humboldt refers to this tree as “the tree of 
a thousand years,” “the oldest organic monument of our planet.” 
Adanson, a celebrated French traveler and botanist who lived in 
West Africa for some time and after whom the tree is named, 
made a calculation to show that some of the largest trees of this 
species are over 5,000 years of age It grows only to a moderate 
height, but to an enormous bulk, sometimes measuring 20 to 30 
feet in diameter, and is generally considered next in size to the big 
tree (Sequoia gigantea) of California. The tree is native and 
widely distributed throughout tropical Africa and is now intro- 
duced into the East and West Indies. It has also been introduced 
and is now, to a small extent, cultivated in some parts of India 
and in a few restricted regions, especially around ruins, where it 
has become thoroughly naturalized and has overrun the country. 
In the regions of the Sunderbuns in India it has been experi- 
mentally cultivated, and quite recently has received some special 
attention in the West Indies, where it grows in competition with 
the ceiba (Eriodendron anfractuosum), a closely allied species. 

The tree is noted not only on account of its huge proportions at 
maturity, but practically every part of the tree has important uses, 
but the part which concerns us here is the bark, which yields a very 
useful fibre. Paper manufacturers speak with one consent of the 








magnificent qualities of the bark of this tree. The principal draw- 
back to its use is the apparent impossibility of introducing it into 
the American markets in sufficiently large quantities to make it 
commercially important. Notwithstanding what has been said of 
the slowness of its growth, a great deal could possibly be done in 
promoting its cultivation in India and other tropical countries. 
The tree when young is said to require great care in cultivation 
and shading but further experiments might lead to results which 
would obviate these difficulties. 

In Africa the natives use the bark for various purposes, as for 
making ropes, twine, nets, cloth, sacking, etc. The fiber is so 
strong as to be the material trom which the nets used to catch 
antelopes are always made. In India elephant saddles are made 
from it. The hard outer bark is first removed and the inner bark 
or fibre, which occurs in thin layers, is stripped off in large 
These are beaten with mallets to remove the pithy matter. 
While the bark of old trees may be used for the fiber it contains, 
those from 4 to 8 inches or even less are preferred. After the fiber 
has been thoroughly beaten, placed into the sun for drying and 
bleaching, it is pressed into bales for shipment to market. The 
fiber shipped into England from Portuguese West Africa was 
formerly sold at from $45 to $75 a ton. It is said to produce 


sheets. 


an exceptionally strong paper suitable for making bank-note paper, 
and for this purpose has received considerable attention. 
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FORESTRY GAMP OF NEW 
BRUNSWICK UNIVERSITY 


Student Life in the Woods Affording a Practical Education 
Under Pleasant Auspices. 


WRITTEN FoR THE Paper TRADE JoURNAL BY R. B. MILLER, DE- 
PARTMENT OF ForestrY, UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


AMP life figures prominently 
in the Department of For- 


» ; Cae ee 

<* estry of the University oi 

t ; ; ; 

5 New Brunswick at Fred- 

* : : a 7 
erickton, N. B. The uni- 


« 


versity received as an early 
grant 3,600 acres of wood- 
land at the back of the city, 
but it was only with the 
establishment Forestry 
in the carriculum in 1908 that its 


of 


value was appreciated, either 
commercially or as a training 
ground for forestry students 


Prior to that time, it lay prac- 
tically open to all comers, with 
little provision for protection or 
economic handling. 

The last five years, however, 
has evolved a decided change in 
The work of protection 
against fire has 
placed the 
forester, and this year we have 


policy. 
and trespass 


been entirely with 
been given the opportunity of 
cutting the college wood after 
forestry methods and of begin- 
ning in a small way a lumbering 


These things to the busy manager of a large tract 


TRAMPING TO THE CAMP IN 
WINTER. 


operations. 
would mean little, but as a means of enabling forestry students to 
acquire familiarity with woodwork they mean very much. The 
building of a small camp in the woods in any part of New Brunswick 
by a guide or lumberman is a mere circumstance; built in connec- 
tion with the forestry course, by forestry students, and in our own 
forest, it is an event. 

It means that with cold weather field work need not be alto- 
gether suspended, but that men can still acquire valuable experi- 
ence in planning roads, bridging brooks, marking timber for cut- 
ting, and yarding logs and scaling them for a small winter opera- 
tion. While this timber is being cut, it will also afford an oppor- 
tunity for making volume tables for second growth forests, and 
acquiring more definite knowledge of growth in partially culled 
forests, which the college lands typify fairly well. Planting oper- 
ations have not yet been started, but there is a chance to try out 
planting on the old clearings which can be found in all stages, as 
well as a chance to study the best methods of brush disposal. It 
means a center for estimating, for running traverses, sketching 
topography, and writing such short forest descriptions as might 
be required by the private owner in gaining information about his 
property. 

The camp is already proving itself a very valuable addition to 
the school’s equipment. It is used as a meeting and lunching place 
for the parties of students assigned to different kinds of work 
throughout the year and as a sort of ranger’s cabin from which 
trips can be made in connection with the protection of the college 
lands against trespass. This winter two woodcutters hav2 been 


located on it while cutting the college wood on an adjoining lot 
and as more lumbering is 


done on the tract, this function as a 
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Forestry CAMP OF THE UNIvERSITY OF NEw BRUNSWICK 


camp for workmen may gradually increase. 
summer it will be a handy 


During the spring and 
place from which to start a pulp 
wood operation, since it is surrounded by woods in which the 
popple is getting over-mature and very profitable thinnings might 
be made not only in this, but spruce and fir, and the product util- 
ized for pulp wood at a profit. Without a camp on the grounds 
such operations would be practically impossible. 

It was about the middle of October, 1912, that the camp idea 
took tangible shape, largely through the co-operation of the pro- 
fessor and students of the Engineering Department. A party of 
fifteen or more men chose a site for the camp between two brooks, 
about three miles from the college. Some began the felling and 
As it was desired to have the 
inside dimensions sixteen by twenty feet, straight, sound fir logs 
Varying in size from ten to fourteen inches in diameter, breast high, 
were chosen on a flat near the brook and care taken not to make 
too heavy a felling in any one place. 


peeling of trees for its construction. 


The logs were cut in two 
lengths, nineteen and twenty-three feet, so as to allow for a pro- 
jection at the corners of a foot and a half. Fir logs, when peeled, 
are fairly durable, and after being peeled for a week or two, lose 
considerable weight. 


At first the logs were carried up the slope on the shoulders of 





INTERIOR OF A ForesTERS’ CABIN, 


the men—no easy task when the logs were heavy and slippery 
with balsam, but later the pack-horse was used for twitching them 
out of the woods and up to the building site. This saved much 
hard work and it was a fortunate discovery that “old Molly” had 
been a woods horse up river and could follow along any narrow 
path stamped out in front of her. Three of the men who had seen 
lumber camps constructed then began notching the corners and 
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putting the first logs in place. In order to keep the walls level 
some had to be notched very deeply, and in many cases small 
poles called “drop logs” were put in between the larger ones. The 


Temporary CAMP Usep Wuite Loc Camp Was Berne BUILT. 


work was done largely on Saturdays, until at Thanksgiving, about 
the last of October, the camp was three or four logs high. 

During the Thanksgiving recess it was decided to push the work 
more rapidly and an outfit was taken out with a pack-horse and a 
temporary camp was pitched across the brook from the building 
by the author and two of the students who were familiar with 
camp life. To one who has never had the experience of camping in 
the New Brunswick woods in the cool of October, the operation 
of making a camp snug for the night is an interesting piece of 
work and reflects, as nothing else, the skill and experience of the 
The ‘lean-to” 
easiest put up anl the warmest on frosty nights. 


woodsman, be he guide or forester. tent is the 
With a big fire 
in front, backed by green lots to reflect the heat upon the occu- 
pants, the tent acts as a sort of reflecting oven—providing a good 
supply of fuel is on hand during the night and someone wakes up 
periodicaly to throw on a few sticks. After the tent is pitched and 
the first meal over the next thing is the construction of a bed of 
boughs—another art in which the woodsman either reveals or be- 
trays himself. If you are a tenderfoot, as I was, with no guide 
but Stewart Edward White and other sporting authorities of camp 


lore, you will watch this operation with considerable interest. 


There is secured a pile of balsam boughs, about twice as many 


as needed. Then you will have about half enough. If you are in 


the right locality, the flat twigs of the ground hemlock are con- 


BUILDING THE Stp—E WALLS oF A CAMP. 


sidered superior to balsam. Only the small, flat ends of the boughs 
are taken, and the expert, in making this Ostermoor of the woods, 
begins at the head of what is to be the bed and sticks them in 
feather fashion, with the flat ends pointing forward, the twigs 
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shingling over and hiding each other. This has two advantages, 
your blanke.s will not work down against the grain of the boughs 
and you will not wake up in the night thinking you are on a cor- 
duroy road. After making a bed some seven feet long and of ample 
width, let the moonlight branches and inhale 
the balsamic odor for which you pay a guide nine dollars a day, 


stream over the 


and you have a couch memorable for luxury. I have described the 
balsam bed at considerable length because the nights in the woods 
are more important than the days. The days are full of work and 
forgetfulness, but the night, on an ill-constructed bed of boughs, 
is an unending nightmare. 

During this short vacation the walls of the camp were brought 
up to a height of about seven feet, which was considered ample. 
The two top or side logs were of good size and notched for the 
ends of the rafters. These rafters were of peeled spruce poles 
about two and a half feet apart with their ends spiked to the side 
legs. The roof was given about a half pitch, so as to shed the 
snow as much as possible, and the rafters at each end of the 
building were left six inches apart so that the short logs which 
formed the gable could be dropped down between them and 
spiked together. No openings were left for doors or windows, but 
such openings were cut out of the logs after the whole thing was 
completed. 

A tight sheathing of hemlock boards was then nailed to the raf- 


A Party oF ENGINEERS AND ForESTERS DURING 
CONSTRUCTION Work. 


ters and over this a layer of three-ply felt roofing was fastened on, 
the strips running lengthwise, and the edges were well tarred. Such 
a roof is warranted for about ten years, but on account of its 
being inflammable and the weather very hot in summer, it will 
probably be covered later with cedar shingles. This will outlast 
the camp, as such camps fall in through the decay of the bottom 
logs or the undermining by porcupines and other animals. 

For the floor, sills of peeled logs were sunk in the ground about 
two feet apart and -a double layer of hemlock boards put down 
across them. A layer of cheap tarred paper put between the two 
layers of boards would have added much to the warmth of the 
floor. The floors of lumber camps here are usually made of round 
poles, adzed off smooth and leaving large cracks, a convenient re- 
ceptacle for dirt and quids of tobacco. Our camp, in this latter 
respect, lacks one of the conveniences, but makes up for the de- 
fect in other ways. 

The roof of the camp was finished just before the first snow 
fall, and there yet remained the putting in of a door and a win- 
dow, and the chinking or “stogging” of the cracks, which is a con- 
siderable task. Moss was gathered on the high ground for this 
purpose and carried to the camp in sacks, an immense quantity 
being required. This was pounded in between the logs with a tamp 
from the outside at first, but cold weather setting in, the rest of the 
chinking was done from the inside with moss, burlap or paper. 
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The second year the moss falls out and much of the work must be 
repeated if the camp is to be comfortable. 

Two hardy spirits, Messrs. Howe and Weston, completed the 
camp. Just before Christmas they went out, with the old Star 
stove and a quantity of provisions, to put in the door and the win- 
dow and finish the work of “stogging.” Just how hard they 
worked and how much they suffered that afternoon and evening, 
no one knows. Suffice it to say that when we opened the door next 
morning we found them sleeping and the atmosphere of the lum- 
ber camp pervading the place—an air which spelt home. Cold 


was forever shut out and replaced by the good cheer and hospital- 
ity which are abiding. 


Such is, in brief, the story of this camp, which is more than a 
mere building. There has been built into it, as its walls arose, log 
upon log, much of brotherhood and loyalty to class and school. 

Once a year there is held there, along the brook which is too 
frozen to babble, a gathering whose ardor the frosts and snows 
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cf thirty-six below zero cannot chill because its centre 1s the 
spontaneous enthusiasm of youth—we refer to that time-honored 
feed in January commonly known as the Forester’s “stog” or an- 
nual “Hammerfest.” What the camp fires at Milford, Pa. were 
to the Yale students of forestry, it is hoped in a lesser way the 
annual “Hammerfest” may be to the students in the University of 
New Brunswick. On this occasion good fellowship radiates out 
through the stray chinks, the old Star stove puffs with enthu- 
siasm, and suggestions are made of the greatest value for the im- 
provement of the course and of inspiration to those just entering 
the profession. To some the camp may mean only a place of rec- 
reation and outing; to the majority, we believe, it means a vital 
part of their training. To a few it may mean the discovery in 
themselves of a latent liking for the woods which is essential to 
success in the profession they have chosen. If to these few it 
results in such a discovery it has certainly paid very high divi- 
dends on the investment. 








ELIMINATION OF WASTE IN LOGGING 


WRITTEN FoR THE PAPER TRADE JouRNAL By D. 


In the past, and almost universally at present, the waste of pulp 
material in logging operations is very large. By 


y waste I mean 
only material which can be handled at a profit 


I shall follow a 
pulp wood operation through from beginning to end and attempt to 
show where great savings may be made in every phase of the 
operation. 

First of all comes the planning of the operation. For intelligent 
planning of an operation which may continue over a period of 
many years and involve the expenditure of many thousands of dol- 
Re- 


does, an extensive and costly plant, it 


lars, good maps and accurate estimates of timber are essential. 
quiring, as the pulp industry 


A Camp Burtt WitH Lous Upricnt. 


E. LAUDERBURN. 


is foolhardy to erect a large mill without being assured of a suffi- 
cient supply of wood and means of transportation which will not 
render the cost prohibitive. It seems almost incomprehensible that 
a large mill should be erected without first ascertaining the supply 
of wood available, when the value of a report on the amount of 
timber and its accessibility is so evident, yet such has been done. 
Having located the mill where there is sufficient supply of tim- 
ber available at a reasonable cost, the next problem is the method 
of operating. What trees will it pay to cut? Will it pay to cut 
with a view to a future cut over the same ground, and if so what 


trees should be left for the future? This problem varies with the 


Tuis ALLows THE USE oF THE Less VALUABLE Fir AND CrooKep HArDWwoops. 
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locality and the character of the timber and cannot be solved in a 
general way for all situations. In some localities it will pay to 
adopt a 12 inch diameter limit, in others it will be profitable to cut 
down to 8 inches or 6 inches. Factors influencing the choice of a 
minimum diameter limit are the rate of growth, what will happen 
to the trees that are left, and the cost of logging trees of various 
sizes. 

Studies of the rate of growth show the age at which the trees 
grow most rapidly. If the area cut over is to be cut again in the 
future, it is possible after careful growth studies to determine what 
sizes to cut to obtain the greatest yield from each acre. Another 
factor of the greatest importance which should be considered is 
that conditions in a forest are greatly changed after a logging 
operation. Even if the rate of growth of the species considered 
would indicate that adhering to a certain diameter limit would 
produce the greatest yield, it is possible that conditions would be so 
changed after the larger trees were cut that it would be the utmost 
folly to leave the trees under that limit, as in exposed situations or 
on certain kinds of soil, where the trees left would almost certainly 
be blown down and become a total loss. On the other hand, it 
costs more to handle small logs than large logs, and it would be 
preferable that small trees be left and blown down rather than to 
cut them and handle them at a loss. 


There are many other factors which might cause a great waste 
of material and labor if not considered thoroughly before com- 
mencing an operation, such as the location of camps and store 
houses, construction of roads, etc. But let us proceed to the actual 
logging operation and the waste of valuable material which can 
be saved if proper care is taken. 


In a northern operation the swampers are generally the first men 
to attack the forest, their duty being to cut roads to the trees which 
are to be felled. All other things being equal, they cut their roads 
in the most direct way possible to the larger trees. Here is some- 
times an item of waste. If a future cut is planned for, the young 
growth should be considered. Often it is possible to cut a road 
around a group of small trees rather thar to cut through them. Of 
course this should not be considered if the cost of logging is in- 
creased too much by making this detour. Also, the swampers cut 
many small trees which are large enough to be used, particularly 
as they lie alongside the road. For example, a tree 9 inches in di- 
ameter and 45 feet in height may be chopped down and cut into 
small pieces which are thrown to one side. If this tree were 
trimmed up into a log and rolled to one side of the road to be 
loaded on a sled when the time came, about 30 board feet would 
be saved. This is not theoretical waste. 


It occurs in every logging 
operation and it can be prevented. 


A very large waste item occurs in the next step in the operation, 
in the actual felling of the timber. 
very large. 


The waste in stumps may be 
Often stumps are one foot higher than necessary. 
Let us assume that they are cut six inches higher than is neces- 
sary, and that they average 12 inches in diameter. If the timber 
is spruce running only 3000 feet per acre there will be about 75 
trees per acre. There will be about one-third of a cubic foot or 
about 1.7 board feet in each stump or 127.5 board feet per acre 


wasted. This would amount to over 4 per cent of the cut actually 
obtained. 


The waste in tops left in the woods is often greater than in 
stumps, and is usually more easily prevented. To consider the 
same acre of 75 trees producing 3000 feet, if the top cut were made 
at a diameter of 8 inches instead of 4 feet further up at a diameter 
of 5 inches there would be a waste of nearly one cubic foot or 
nearly 5 board feet in each tree, or over 360 feet per acre. This 
amounts to over 12 per cent., which might have been added to the 
cut actually obtained. If the top cut had been made at 6 inches 
and one foot more in length with a top diameter of 5 inches could 
have been added there would have beer a saving of over 2 per cent. 
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This waste occurs in every logging operation unless especial efforts 
are made to prevent it. 

Often a tree being felled is lodged and left, particularly when 
spruce is being cut in a hardwood growth. Frequently it is neces- 
sary to fell a large and worthless tree in order to get down the 
lodged tree; but if the felling of every lodged tree is not insisted 
upon it is possible that the choppers will become careless and leave 
lodged trees which might be brought down with a slight effort. 

At this point the cost of handling logs of various lengths may 
well be considered. The tree, after being felled, is cut up into 
short logs or hauled full length to the yard or landing. In some 
localities the trees are cut into 13 foot lengths or short logs of 


ae 


> 


& 
a 
‘ 





A Low Stump. 
(Note that the undercut is in the swell of the root, and that the sawyer 
must bend his back. Note also the low undercut on the fir at the 
extreme left. If properly encouraged the men take a 
pride in keeping their stump low.) 
other dimensions, in others they are cut into longer logs or 


gs or are 
hauled without being dissected. 


In some localities the cutting of 
short logs seems to be largely a matter of habit, without due con- 
sideration to the comparative cost of handling short or long logs. 
As a general principle, the fewer the number of pieces to the thou- 
sand feet, the lower the cost per thousand. On the other hand, 
very long logs are sometimes awkward to handle and crooked roads 
in a ledgy country or narrow streams may make it necessary to cut 
the logs short. In other words, the operator in any region may 
well consider methods in use elsewhere, rather than continue to 
cut in a certain way because he and his neighbors have always 
cut in that way in the past. 

Having cut the merchantable timber on a logging road, the 
chopping crew will gather up their tools and proceed to the next. 
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Camp Buttt or Locs LArp Horizontatty. 
(This requires straight logs of good size, and necessitates a large waste of valuable pulp material.) 


Ne 
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penetra 


A Poorty Constructep YARD. 
to be loaded on the sleds at the front. In the foreground a large log is left, which contains 
several board feet of pulp wood.) 


logs of the rear must be rolled a great distance 
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Here may occur another large item of waste. 
that is overlooked is likely to become a total I 


Every large tree 

It is surely so 
if the land is not to be cut over again, and probably will be par- 
tially decayed or fallen down and rotted away after a period of 
thirty years or more when a second cut may be made. Therefore 
it will generally be advisable to have all scattering trees of large 
size cut, unless they are too far apart, or it is deemed advisable 
to leave them for seeding purposes. 

The next step is the dragging of the logs from the stump, either 
to a yard where they are piled to be hauled away later, or to a 
landing from which they are to be driven. If great care is not 
taken by men concerned with this part of the operation, many logs 
are left in the brush, thus causing a total loss of the stumpage 
value, the labor of preparing the logs and the profit on them. 


INTERIOR OF A CAMP BuILt or Upricut Locs. 


A great loss of material often occurs in the building of yards 
and in loading on the sleds from the-yards. If a yard is built on 


soft ground the bed pieces, which are usually the largest logs, may 
be pressed into the earth by the weight of the logs above them 
and frozen in so solidly that they cannot be extricated except by 


the use of dynamite. This can be prevented by using for bed pieces 
worthless hardwoods or unsound logs. Again, the ends of the logs 


may project into the snow. If it is not insisted that the snow be 
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shoveled away, these ends are cut off and left on the ground. 
Also the loading of the logs on the sleds is greatly facilitated if 
the yards are carefully built. 

In the past much material has been left in yards when “haul- 
ing off” was in progress, through the failure of a teamster to go 
vack to pick up a fraction of a load or even to get the last two or 
three loads, or perhaps the last yard on a road. Also logs are 
sometimes spilled from a load on the way to the landing and 
carelessly left or covered by snow and forgotten. 

Another large item of waste occurs when valuable material is 
Fre- 
quently hardwoods of little value or unsound tamarack or pine 


used in the construction of corduroy bridges and camps. 


may be used, and in a pulp wood operation sound spruce is the 


last material which should be used for these purposes. Yet the 


Tue Onty Larce Locs AND THE ONLY Spruce Locs Are THOSE SUPPORTING THE RoorF. 


majority of camps in the north have been built of large spruce 
logs. By building a camp with the logs upright instead of hori- 
zontal, crooked hardwoods and small firs may be used. The aver- 
age woodsmen, unless compelled to do otherwise, will use the 
handiest material for corduroy and bridges, rather than select the 
least valuable species. 

The above are perhaps the largest items of waste in a logging 
operation, but are not all by an means. The use of the axe when 
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Unper Certain Conpitions THREE Horse TEAMS May WorK To GREATER ADVANTAGE THAN Two or Four Horse TEAMs. 
THE LANDINGS May OFTEN 


BE 
the saw might be used causes a considerable waste of good material 


in chips. Sound, dead timber is often left. Logs are frequently 


butted unnecessarily or too much. There are many other causes 
of waste in material, to say nothing of loss in efficiency, where the 
best methods of operation are not applied. 

The waste of material in logging operations is quite evident, and 
most operators admit that it exists. Some are taking active meas- 
ures to eliminate waste, and have been doing so for years and with 
success. Others have made attempts but without success. The 
walking boss, camp foreman or jobber is frequently ordered to cut 
his stumps lower, not to leave big tops in the woods and to pick 
up every log. He will pass his orders on to his men, but as a 
rule there will be little if any improvement. Why? The reason 
is obvious. Stumpage has increased greatly in value during the 
past few decades. The woodsmen in charge of logging camps have 
of necessity spent some years in the woods as laborers before they 
became fit men to take charge and gained the foundations of their 
knowledge when timber was of less value than now. Conse- 
quently they do not understand the value of the material left here 
and there and everywhere in stumps, tops, etc. While they will 
make every effort to get the maximum cut per team or per day or 
to get the biggest loads possible on the sleds when “hauling off,” a 
proportionate amount of energy will ot be spent preventing these 
many small items of waste, which, taken altogether, may make a 
very large total. 


Waste in pulp wood operations has in some instances been prac- 
tically eliminated by the establishment of cutting rules and the en- 
forcement of the rules by a thorough system of inspection. The 
following are the rules adopted by one company: 


Cuttinc RULES. 


1. No sound spruce or fir shall be used for bridges, camps or 
corduroy when other material can be obtained. 
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SLUSH ON 


PREVENTED IF THE PROPER PRECAUTIONS ARE TAKEN. 


2. No spruce under twelve (12) inches in diameter at breast 
height shall be cut, unless otherwise specified or contracted 
in writing by the company’s agent, and all trees shall be 
run to a diameter of five (5) inches at the top when found. 

Any spruce or fir, necessarily cut out by yards, roads or land- 
ings and sound at both ends, and ten (10) feet long and 
five (5) inches in diameter at the small end, shall be taken. 

4. Any dead timber suitable for saw or shingle stock, or burned 

timber suitable for pulp material, shall be cut. 


w 


5. All trees must be cut as low as possible, and never higher 
than the swell of the roots, regardless of snow conditions. 


6. The saw shall always be used in felling and cutting up trees. 

7. No lodged trees shall be left. 

8. No merchantable material shall be used in foundations of 
yards except when absolutely necessary, and if so used shall 
be taken when yards are cleared. 

These rules were posted in every camp and in various languages 
when necessary They were also incorporated in all contracts 


with jobbers. 

This was not enough, however. The posting of the rules and 
incorporating them in contracts would have had practically no ef- 
fect in reducing the amount of waste, had it not been for the thor- 
ough system of inspection. Every portion of the logging operation 
was gone over by an inspector about once a week. The inspector’s 
reports went to the main office every week. These reports showed 
the amount of waste in board feet and in percentage of the total 
cut for each camp. Further the waste was classified, the reports 
showing the amount in tops, stumps, corduroy and bridges, logs 
left in woods, etc. 

This may appear to be a cumbersome system, but it produces the 
desired results. First, the moral effect is great: It brings home 
to the woodsmen the fact that the material they are handling is 
valuable. Furthermore, they are impressed with the fact that 
they are expected to get every bit of material to the landing and 
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leave none of it in the woods to rot. Also they know that every- 
thing wasted is reported and that a continuance of wasteful meth- 
ods will not be tolerated. 

The manager of a logging operatiotri where such a system is in 
force can compare the work of each camp with that of the other 
camps and with the work of the preceding weeks. If the waste 
at one camp is reduced to one per cent, while it remains at 5 per 
cent at another, it is safe to assume that matters can be improved 
at the second camp and steps can be taken toward improvement. 
I have seen waste in logging operations practically eliminated by 
this system. I have never seen the waste materially reduced in any 
other way. 

When it is considered that the waste in a pulp wood logging op- 
eration may be as high as 15 per cent., that is, that for every mil- 
lion feet removed from the forest 150,000 feet additional might 
have been taken out, at very !ittle more expense and without re- 


The Labrador Peninsula comprises the extreme northeastern 
scction of Canada, a territory of about 500,000 square miles, lying 
east of Hudson’s Bay and north of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

It includes the most easterly section of the Province of Quebec, 
to which has recently been added the unorganized district of 


TYPICAL OF THE Best GrowTH. OF WHITE SprUCE ALONG THE 
LARGE STREAMS ON THE NorTH SHORE. 
(Note great height of trees.) 
Ungava, formerly part of the Northwest Territories, and the New- 
foundland Labrador, a part of that dependency. 

The commercial forest is confined to two zones, one bordering the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the other the extreme eastern coast, 
known as the North Shore, and the Labrador, respectively. 

Geologically, the peninsula is largely composed of the old Huron- 
ian rocks, heavily glaciated, of an undiversified topography, exceed- 
ingly rugged and broken on the Labrador, but less so on the North 
Shore. 

Little is known of the interior. In fact, it is a vast wilderness, 
where but few scientific explorers have penetrated. Reports agree 
that in general it is a high, plateau-like region, of little relief, of 
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ducing the amount of growing timber left, the amount of money 
which might be expended to advantage on an inspection system 
which will reduce this waste about 14 per cent. (to I per cent. or 
less) may easily be calculated. Moreover, the labor difficulties 
which are sometimes offered as objections to conservative loggin 


55 


Ja 


i 
can be overcome. Woodsmen in a region where conservative logging 
is practiced soon become accustomed to bending their backs to cut 
the stumps low and often take a certain amount of pride in leav- 
ing things clean behind them. 

That conservative logging along the iines outlined above is profit- 
able I know to be a fact, through my own experience as an in- 
spector and in charge of logging operations. It is bound to come 
in time throughout this country and Canada, as a result of increas- 
ing stumpage values. The sooner conservative methods are 
adopted by operators, the sooner wili that amount which 1s lost 
through wasteful methods be added to the profits 


LABRADOR PENINSULA 


RoTHERY, lorEsT ENGINEER, 





sparse sub-arctic vegetation, interspersed with great lakes, where 
the big rivers of the country head. 

The geology, as we shall see later, plays an important part in 
Getermining the forest resources of the country. Canada is said 
to have 4o per cent. of the world’s available water power, and the 
Labrador Peninsula is not lacking in its share. It is typical of 
many of the rivers to have splendid falls, often in fairly close 
proximity to the sea. 

The most remarkable are the Grand Falls of the Hamilton. Here 
a huge river, 700 miles ‘in length, falls 312 feet. Imagine a stream 
the size of the Ohio, leaping over a cliff twice the height of 
Niagara! It is estimated that they develop 9,000,000 horse power. 
Lowe, the Canadian geologist, placed them among the natural won- 
ders of the world. Yet, few indeed are the white men who have 
ventured so far back as to see them. 

It is a strange thing that the country which remains so largely 
unexplored to this day, should have been the first to know the 
white man. Lief, the fearless Norseman, coasted its shores in 
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A Goop TuHicket oF BLAcK SPRUCE. 
(This wood makes excellent pulp.) 
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1000 A. D., and in 1504, more than a century before the beginnings of 
the American colonies, there stood near the Straits of Belle Isle a 
good sized fishing village of hardy Europeans. 

The political divisions mentioned before have a distinct effect on 


the development of resources. Labrador, belonging to Newfound- 
land, is not a part of the Dominion, but a dependency of Great 





FALLS oF THE Manitou River, 113 Freer HIGH. 
(The spray from these falls in high water is visible many miles out in 
the gulf of St. Lawrence.) 
Britain. Its pulp wood is virtually free from stumpage charges 
under timber licenses from the Government. 

The Crown lands along the North Shore in the Saguenay and 
Labrador Forest Reserve, are on the other hand, subject to 
stumpage charges of that Province: $1.05 per M. feet B. M. Que- 
bec scale, for pulp wood. 

Some very large areas are held in fee simple. Chief among these 
may be mentioned the island of Anticosti, owned by Menier, the 
Chocolate King, of France. 

The climate of the country is rigorous, snows come early and 





Loapinc Rossep Woop on Purp Boats at ANTICOSTI. 


are deep, navigation closing for four months on the North Shore, 
and double that period on the Labrador. During that time the 
mails are carried by dog teams, and a long, weary trip it is, along 
the thousand miles of coast, to the Straits of Belle Isle, and then 


northward to the last outlying posts of civilization. 
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The inhabitants of the country are largely French in Quebec, and 
of English stock in the Labrador. Until recently, they have been 
By fishing in 
summer and trapping in winter, they wrung a meagre existence 
=rom a stern and inhospitable land. Now, the chances to change 


in the pioneer stage of economic development. 


irom the fortune of woods and waters, to the certainty of labor and 
pay checks, has been given some of them. The result is as might 
be expected—they are contented, self-supporting and happy, while 
outside labor would be dissatisfied and restless. It is, however, very 
dificult for the native population to accustom themselves to in- 
dustrial routine. The lure of big catch and possible black fox 
comes strong to them. 

This, in general, is a brief sketch of the physical and other fea- 
tures of the country. 

As the accompanying map (for which the writer is indebted to 
Dr. Fernow, of the University of Toronto) shows, two timber 
belts stretch across the country. Both of these belts are markedly 
different from the timber belts which first made Canada famous as 





Rosstinc PLant at Ettis Bay, ISLAND oF ANTICOSTI. 


a luniber producing country. This difference is in the composition 
of the forest, which shows on the map, and its local distribution, 
which does not show. Both are important factors in the explora- 
tion of forest resources. 

The composition of the forest is simple, and the distribution re- 
stricted. The white pine (P. strobus), the red pine (P. resinosa), 
the jack pine (P. divaricata), the white cedar (Thuja occidentalis), 
the red spruce (Picea rubens), the hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) 
and the tamarack (Larix Americana) are either completely lack- 
ing in this region, or so sparse that they are of no economic value. 

Among the hardwood, the canoe birch (Betula papyrifera) alone 
is of sufficient size and abundance to be classed as an important 
tree. Thus, the forest consists of but four principal trees: the 
white or Canada spruce (Picea canadensis), the black spruce 
(Picea mariana), the balsam fir (Abies balsamea) and the canoe 
birch. 

It is interesting to note that the black spruce, which is but a 


poor tree in the pulp regions of the United States, and of very 
limited use, is on the North Shore of a good deal of value, grow- 
ing to fair size (14 to 16 inches, D. B. H. occasionally), and fur- 
nishes an excellent grade of pulp on account of its tough, fine fibre. 
The balsam fir, at one time regarded as a forest weed in the United 
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States, is now one of the most valuable pulp trees of Canada, and 
of the North Shore in particular. 

The two zones of timber through the peninsula, as shown, differ 
in that the balsam fir is generally confined to the more southerly. 
Thus, on the Labrador, the forest is predominatingly spruce. 
Though the climate is more rigorous than the North Shore, the 
spruce is reported to be of excellent size and quality. 

With reference to the local distribution of the forest, it appears 
to be, for the most part, a question of soil. On the ice scoured 
uplands the undrained muskegs and the rocky hills, the forest is 
either absent or a dwarfed woodland. Bordering the sea, as a 
rule, the timber is small, with black spruce in the majority. But 
back in the big river valleys, and along the smaller coulees where 
the soil is deep and rich, the forest will bear comparison with that 
of any spruce region. 

The writer recalls one giant spruce harvested on the North Shore, 
which exceeded 2,000 feet B. M. Quebec scale! The photo shows 
the great height of some of these trees, and one familiar with 
the spruce of Maine is usually impressed by this fact. 

Aspect, slope and protection from the winds also are important 
influences on the local extension of the commercial forest. 

Perhaps the foregoing will bring to those interested a clearer 
idea of the conditions in this country; conditions which are unique, 
and which bring problems that must be solved by original investi- 
gations and efforts. 

One more feature presents itselfi—the industrial development of 
this region. The island of Anticosti has been mentioned before. 
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Marit Carrter’s CABIN ON THE TRAIL. 


A huge freehold estate, 140 miles long, with an average width of 
22 miles, it is distinguished from the North Shore by different 
flora and fauna. A large pulp wood operation is in effect there, at 
present, about 35,000 cords of rossed wood being shipped annually, 
and it is intended to increase this amount. 

On the beautiful Bay of Seven Islands is the dock of the North 


A Part oF THE DRIVE OF THE NorTH SHORE POWER RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION CoMPANY ON THE St. MARGARET River, NEAR 


SEVEN 


IsLANDS Bay. 
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Shore Power, Railway & Navigation Company, which is connected 
by railway with the pulp mill of that concern at Clarke City, 
on the falls of the St. Margaret River, nine miles away. The 
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DowN THE SHORE. 


HIKING 


mill has a daily output of 175 tons of pulp dry weight. It furnishes 
work to the inhabitants up and down the shore for many miles. 
It is the pioneer pulp mill in this northern empire, and one of the 
important institutions of the country. 

This coast is readily accessible in summer by steamer from Que- 
bec and from Newfoundland. It offers an interesting field for the 
ornithologist, the geologist, the fisherman, the scientific or com- 
mercial explorer, or those who wish to see life and conditions dis- 
tinctive from the ordinary run. Here one may study a great 
variety of sea birds, which are resident or migratory, prospect for 
mineral wealth, or angle for the noble salmon. 

At Seven Islands is a whaling station, and possibly out in the 
blue Gulf of St. Lawrence, one may be fortunate enough to see a 
battle between the whale boats and a great leviathan. 
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But even more uncommon is a winter visit to this interesting 
land. The Government ice breakers make periodic trips in winter 
down the North Shore, fore-runners of the days perhaps when 
Quebec will be an open port the year round. 

A few days ashore, and a drive behind a spirited dog team, 
with the exhilaration of speed and biting air, and the wide sweep 
of country, is not to be forgotten. But one would not care for a 
thousand miles of dog sled and snow shoes, and perhaps with the 
advance of the forest industries of this region these conditions will 
pass, as already the followers of the fish of the sea, and fur of the 



















Square Tart Brook Trout. 


(These seven trout were caught in forty minutes, and weighed over 30 


pounds. The man on the left is the author of this article.) 
forests are giving way before the conditions which have developed 
because throughout the wide United States every man must have 
his daily paper! 


PREVENTION OF AGCIDENTS IN PAPER MILLS* 


The constant demand for increased production in the several 
departments of paper manufacture has made it necessary to in- 
stall machines of greater capacity and higher speed than were 
formerly considered sufficient, and this fact, together with the 
difficulty that is experienced in obtaining careful and intelligent 
workmen, suggests that closer attention should be given to the 
arrangement of the various machines and to the guarding of the 
moving parts, and that the general supervision of the modern 
paper mill should be planned and organized with special reference 
to the elimination of conditions that are likely to result in the 
killing or maiming of the employees. The purpose of this article 
is to call attention to some of the more common and prominent 
sources of danger, and to show how these may be overcome. 

Particular attention should be given to the method of receiving 
and storing raw materials. For example, the piles in which wood 
or sheet pulp is stored often lean outward, and are often irregular 
in shape and faulty in general arrangement. Conditions of this 
kind frequently give rise to accidents, which terminate in injury 
to the men and also cause a loss on account of the labor re- 
quired for restacking. Fig. 1 illustrates poor piling of wood that 
is often seen, and Fig. 2 shows what damage can be done to 





*Tue Paper TRADE JouRNAL is indebted for this article to Mr. George 
Gilmour, chief engineer, Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn, 





the conveyor structure by careless stacking. In recent years the 
reduction in the price of structural steel has made it practicable 
to eliminate wooden framed conveyors, so that the condition 
shown in Fig. 2 is now quite unnecessary. Removing wood from 
piles in such a way as to leave overhanging ledges, as shown in 
Fig. 1, should not be tolerated. 

In freezing weather dynamite is often used for loosening the 
piles of wood. When it is necessary to use explosives they should 
be received in small lots and should be stored in a_ separate 
building. Warm water should be used for thawing the dynamite 
immediately before its use, a small receptacle being used for the 
cartridges to prevent them from coming in direct contact with 
the water. Inexpensive thawing kettles may be had, which are 
specially made for the purpose, and in which the operation can 
be performed quite safely. Some careful and intelligent person 
should have charge of all operations in which explosives are used, 
and he should be held responsible for the storage, handling and 
firing of them. The shots should be fired preferably at the be- 
ginning of the working day, and care should be taken to see that 
no one is in the vicinity at the time 

Portable elevators and piling devices have been introduced for 
handling wood and sheet pulp, and these have reduced the ex- 
pense as compared with former methods, and have made it un- 
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Fic. 1.—Woop Bapty PILep. 


necessary to use stagings at various heights, with workmen upon 
them to perform the labor of throwing wood or pulp from one 
elevation to another. One of these improved systems is illustrated 
in Fig. 3. Wherever such an apparatus has been adopted it has 
lowered the cost of operation and reduced the number of acci- 
dents from handling. 

Where conveyors are used for handling wood and pulp the 
sprockets should be enclosed in wooden or metal housings. Many 
serious accidents, resulting in the loss of arms or legs, have been 
caused by neglecting this simple precaution. 

In all mills conditions are likely to develop under which the 
storing of pulp wood and pulp in machine rooms is unavoidable. 
To get a sufficient amount of stock into a limited space men are 
sometimes obliged to work on the top of a pile, in close prox- 
imity to transmission belts and line shafting. In doing this work 
the men are often injured by coming in contact with such belts or 
shafting, either because they do not know of their danger or 
because they overestimate the distance or space available for the 
work. Such risks can be eliminated, without much effort or 
expense, by enclosing the shafting and belting in boxes of wood 
or metal. 

Fig. 4 shows some saws of a type commonly used in paper mills. 
They should always be provided with guards, whether they are 
operated singly or in gangs. 

In many cases insufficient space is provided for the rossing of 
the wood. The machines for this particular branch of the industry 
are often connected to the driving shaft in such a mannet that 
to stop and start them it is necessary to remove and replace the 
belts by hand, or by the aid of a stick. In modern plants the ma- 
chines are controlled by belt shifters with tight and loose pul- 
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leys, or by friction clutches, and the machinery is arranged so as 
to afford the operator ample room to work. Barking machines 
should be provided with chip guards and automatic feeds. Fig. 5 
shows a good method of guarding. Statistics show that when 
careful consideration is given to the arrangement and guarding 
of saws, barkers, chippers and screens, and when automatic feeds 
are provided, the production has increased and the number of 
accidents has notably diminished. 

All belts, shafts, gear drives and pulleys, which it may be 
necessary to locate near the should be enclosed or rail- 
guarded. Elevated platforms in use anywhere in the various 
departments should be provided with hand railings. 

When making changes in old buildings, or planning the ar- 
rangement of new departments, the floor conditions and the light 
should receive more than passing notice. 


floor, 


Pulp grinders and wet 
machinery are often located in basements where the floors are 
uneven, the light insufficient and the machinery crowded. Acci- 
dents are likely to occur wherever such conditions exist, and a 
noticeable loss in production also results. These features can be 
overcome by a systematic introduction of artificial lights, a re- 
arrangement of the machinery, the guarding of platforms by rail- 
ings and the housing of gears and shafting—all of which will 
tend to inspire the employees with confidence while they are 
moving about in the course of their regular duties. 

The plan of making systematic monthly inspections of digesters 
and their accessories and keeping a record of the conditions that 
are thus disclosed is now in vogue in a number of sulphite plants, 
and it has proved to be of considerable value. Where this system 
has been introduced, the production of the plant has been in- 
creased, and the careful inspections have been the means of de- 





Fic. 2—DAMAGE TO CONVEYOR STRUCTURE BY CARELESS STOCKING. 
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Fic, 3.—PortTABLE ELEVATORS AND PiLinG Devices FoR HANDLING 
Woop AND SHEET PULP. 


creasing the cases of poisoning and burns, formerly caused by 
poorly adjusted or leaking valves and attachments. 

Provision should be made for several exits from the digester 
building to enable the workmen to escape quickly if the air should 
suddenly become impregnated with poisonous fumes. 

Before entering a digester for examination or repairs great 
care should be taken to see that the blow-out valve and the valves 
of all steam and acid connections are shut tightly and locked. A 
life line should also be used by the man who enters the digester 
so that he can be hauled out readily if he should be overcome by 
fumes or heat. The faulty construction of the stagings that are 
used for relining or repairing digesters often results in serious 
accidents. All stagings should be carefully examined before men 
are allowed to work on them. 

Digester blow-out valves should have their stems extended to 
a sufficient length to pass through the floor above the digester or 
through a partition into an adjoining room, thus amply pro- 
tecting the operator in case of a fracture of a valve or of the 
pipe connections. Fig. 6 shows an installation of this kind, where, 
by an arrangement of gears, and the use of a knuckle joint, the 
valve stem is extended. 

The advisability of drilling small holes part way through the 
bLlow-out pipes should not be overlooked, for these holes will 
give warning of dangerous corrosion of the metal before the 
pipe is actually worn through. Sharp angles in blow-out pipes 
should be avoided. A type of blow-out valve is often used, which 






























Fic. 4—Saws Provinep With Guarps. 
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is faulty in construction, for the reason that all of the pressure 
that is brought to bear on the valve stem is transferred to the 
cast iron flange, which is often too thin. This pressure, in addi- 
tion to the strain that is caused by the dangerous but common 
practice of setting the valve up by means of a lever inserted in 
the valve wheel, has caused these flanges to break in many in- 
stances, and has resulted in a number of fatal accidents, as well 
as in a considerable loss. The type of valve shown in Fig. 7, 
which has a bolted bonnet and a bronze screw, is recommended. 
The beating department of paper manufacturing is not prolific 
in accidents, but the guarding of the belts, pulleys, shafting and 
gearing should be well taken care of. Fig. 8 shows a well ar- 
ranged beater room, with machine guards in place. 
When the floor in the trucking alleys is poor, strips of metal 





Fic. 5—A Goon MetHop oF GUARDING BARKING MACHINES. 







are often laid down to serve as runners for the trucks. These 
strips should be securely fastened to the flooring, in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the ends and edges of the metal from springing 
up or curling, and thereby presenting opportunities for injury to 
the workers. 

Acids and other chemicals, used for bleaching and coloring, 
should be stored in a separate room provided with suitable racks 
for holding the carboys or other containers. Signs, printed in 
languages readily understood by those employed, should be con- 
spicuously posted, to give warning to persons who are not familiar 
with the dangerous properties of the different substances used. 
Antidotes and first aid remedies should be provided, and instruc- 
tions should be given in their use, so that instant relief can be 
rendered in case of poisoning. 

In many large mills of frame construction there are stone or 
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brick piers in the basements for supporting machines and parts 
of the building, and the basements are poorly lighted, damp and 
unsanitary. Machinery drives are necessarily low, and the floors 
are usually of earth, or of wooden planking, which soon decays. 
Under such conditions the work of the oiler and the repair man 
is very hazardous. He usually goes about with no light, but that 
of his lantern, and a slip upon the damp floor, or a misstep while 


Fic. 6—VALvE SteM EXTENDED BY ARRANGEMENT OF GEARS AND 
Use oF KNUCKLEJOIN 


Fic. 7—A DestrasBLe Type or VALVE, With Bottep BoNNET AND 
Bronze Screw. 
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teaching up to oil the moving machinery, may easily bring him 
in contact with unguarded gears or belting, or a projecting set 
screw may catch in his clothing and whirl him around a shaft, 
either killing him or injuring him severely. In such places great 
care should be taken to guard all dangerous points. 

The adoption of modern methods of construction, and the use 


Fic. 8.—ARRANGED BEATER-RoomM, WitH MACHINE GUARDS 
IN PLACE. 
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of materials such as concrete and structural steel, have eliminated 
many of the dangerous conditions that were formerly so common. 
When cement or concrete floors are laid care must be exercised 
to drain them, so that no pools of water or other liquids may 
stand upon them. Structural steel supports for floors, machinery, 
and shafting may be substituted for the costly and cumbersome 


Fic 12.—WINpDER Provipep WITH AN AvuToMATIC GUARD. 


piers of brick and stone, and the space thus cleared under the 
paper machines or beater rooms may be utilized to advantage for 
stock tanks, pumps and other apparatus, 

The health of employees is affected to a considerable extent by 
the ventilation of the workrooms. This subject is receiving a 
great deal of attention at present, and many satisfactory systems 
of ventilation have been devised which may be installed easily 
and at comparatively small expense. 

When machinery is about to be started in a factory, or valves 
controlling high presure steam or heated liquids are to be opened, 
it is customary to sound a signal—usually a bell or a whistle— 
to warn the workmen. Such a system should be introduced in 


Fic. 10 —HaAnp Ratt GUArDs. 


paper mills and rigidly followed in connection with the blowing 
of digesters or the starting of paper machinery. The failure to 
give ample warning has resulted in death and injury to a large 
number of paper mill operators. 

Hand rails should be provided for the platforms around screen- 
ing machines, and for the steps leading up to them. The belt 
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drives for these machines should be guarded by means of wooden 
housings or by other effective methods. Figs. 9 and 10 show inex- 
pensive but satisfactory methods for housing or protecting them. 

With the constantly increasing tendency toward the use of large 
units and high-speed paper machinery, special care should be 
exercised in the providing of automatic felt guides for wet and 
dryer felts. The use of a series of these guides will often pro- 
long the life of the felt and eliminate the accidents which so often 
occur to the employee while he. is trying to guide an unruly felt. 
A simple guard at the intake of the dryer, similar to that shown 
in Fig. 11, is efficient. 

Platforms extending across couch and press roll driving shafts 
will improve the conditions and facilitate the movements of the 
worker when his presence is demanded at the rear of the ma- 
chine. By merely installing iron pipe railings around the different 


Fic. 11.—ANn EFFECTIVE AND SIMPLE GUARD AT THE INTAKE OF 
A DRYER. 


drives at the rear of the paper machine, shrouding the dryer gears 
properly and providing railed platforms for the repairing of 
steam connections on the dryer, many of the commoner accidents 
will be prevented. 

The calender stack, which is essential in the manufacture of 
paper, is frequently neglected. Feeds and doctors become inop- 
erative and workers will be found in every paper mill community 
who have lost the ends of their fingers as a result. Systematic 
inspections of these machines and their attachments would result 
in the detection of broken parts, and prompt repairs would then 
prevent many injuries. 

The paper reel has not received the attention from the designer 
or builder that has been bestowed upon other parts of the ma- 
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chinery that is used in connection with paper manufacturing. In 
the usual construction one reel is placed above the other with 
such a small space between the two that if the winder should 
become troublesome (as is often the case), broke is produced in 
place of paper, or the reels become so filled that the workers are 
likely to lose their lives by being drawn in between the rolls and 
the reels while endeavoring to keep up the usual amount of pro- 
duction. The horizontally arranged reel is an improvement over 
the vertical type because it tends to eliminate accidents to the 
workers and to increase the production at the same time. 

One of the pioneers in the paper manufacturing industry has 
perfected a paper winder which is provided with an automatic 
guard that will prevent a large number of the accidents that occur 
where winders of the unguarded type are used. The adoption of 
a winder with an automatic guard will tend to increase the pro- 
duction, improve the paper and reduce the winder accidents to a 
minimum. Fig. 12 illustrates a winder provided with an automatic 
guard. Safety clamp collars should be used on winder shafts 
instead of string or rope. 

Compressed air has recently been utilized successfully for re- 
moving broke and waste paper from the finishing end of the 
machine, and this method of handling has decreased operating 
expenses, and has also been quite effective in keeping the floor 
and the machine free from litter. 


Power PLANT AND REPAIR SHOP. 


The consumption of fuel will be reduced, and the efficiency 
of the plant increased, by having the boilers properly designed 
and installed, and by having them carefully supervised, and in- 
spected thoroughly at regular intervals. Blow-off pipes on hori- 
zontal tubular boilers should be protected in some way. For ex- 
ample, they may be covered with asbestos, or protected by V- 
shaped walls of firebrick—but under no conditions should they 
be bricked in rigidly. 

High and low water alarms tend to promote safety, when they 
receive proper attention and are kept in good condition; but the 
alarm that is given when the water is low should be distinctly 
different from that which is given when it is high. 

When dutch ovens are used, hinged covers should be used for 
the charging doors, to prevent the workers from stepping into 
otherwise unguarded feed openings. 

Boiler rooms should have an exit at each side and one at the 
iear also, to prevent injury and death from scalding, when, from 
neglect or from the occurrence of unforeseen conditions, blow-off 
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valves, pipes or tubes rupture. Many instances might be cited in 
which unfortunate workers have been hemmed in between a solid 
brick wall and a sheet of scalding water or steam, suddenly 
liberated by the rupture of a tube or a blow-off pipe or by the 
manipulation of a faulty blow-off valve, 

The ladders and platforms that are used temporarily in clean- 
ing and repairing boilers are poorly constructed, as a rule. Suit- 
able horses, planks, tools, and other needful appliances, should 
be provided for the benefit of the usually overworked fireman, 
who, on Sunday, naturally desires to end his task as early as 
possible, so that he can have a little leisure to enjoy life as his 
fellow worker does in the other parts of the plant. He should 
also be furnished with good light and with an abundant supply 
of water. A place should be provided for properly storing all his 
implements and accessories, and they should be kept where they 
belong at all times when they are not in actual use. 

The engine governor and wheel should not be neglected, as dis- 
astrous results are quite likely to follow unless they receive regular 
attention. The use of independent automatic stops of good design, 
to prevent the speed of the engines from exceeding safe limits, is 
strongly advised. 

Where water power is used the forebays and headgates are 
often left unprotected. During the winter months, when the 
platforms are coated with ice and snow, these unprotected open- 
ings may easily give rise to accidents. Rail-guarding the plat- 
forms and gangways at the forebays will materially reduce this 
danger. Water wheel shafting and drives should also be protected 
by pipe railings. 

The repair shop is a necessary adjunct to a plant, and its tools 
should receive proper attention. Saws, buzz planers and lathe 
gears should have substantial metal guards, and none of the ma- 
chines should be operated by those unfamiliar with their use. 
Belts, shafts, pulleys and all gears should be properly protected 
where they are exposed, and belt shifters should be provided. 

The lack of proper facilities for taking care of injured em- 
ployees is still noticeable in a majority of the paper mills of the 
country. Large plants should be equipped with an emergency 
hospital, consisting of a room in which first aid supplies, hot and 
cold water and a suitable stretcher may be had, and the hospital 
and its supplies should be in charge of some person who is 

familiar with the application of simple remedies and whose regular 
workplace is near at hand. In most cases it is desirable to have 
one or more qualified assistants, also, who can be called upon in 
case of need. 





COST AND EFFICIENCY OF PRODUCTION OF PULP AND 
NEWS PRINT PAPER 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL BY ETHELRERT STEWART, FORMERLY SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TARIFF BOARD. 


As the agent of the Tariff Board, in charge of the field work 
on wood pulp and news print paper, and subsequently of the tabu- 
lation of the returns and the preparation of the report itself, the 
writer had unusual opportunity to study methods of cost account- 
ing. Preparatory to what follows let me say that no government 
bureau or board ever made a more sincere effort to secure abso- 
lutely accurate cost of production than was made by the Tariff 
Board in its work on wood pulp and paper. 

The report as published gave cost of production as it is shown 
on the books of the manufacturers in this country and Canada. 
Costs were secured from fifty-three ground wood pulp mills, and 
covered a production of 725,234 tons; from twenty-five sulphite pulp 
mills producing 441,458 tons, and from thirty-eight news print paper 
mills with an output of 940,478 tons. The cost figures so obtained 
were condensed into the most concise statement of big facts ever 
sent to Congress. If the pulp and paper manufacturers of the 





United States and Canada know what their products cost per ton, 
then the Tariff Board figures are right, Do they know? Under 
present methods and systems can anybody know what it costs to 
make pulp or paper in this country? Perhaps it is as well to 
ask first whether or not there is a sufficient interest in the exact 
cost of production to justify the effort necessary to secure it if 
it is attainable? In other words, is exact cost of production in 
the paper and pulp industry ascertainable? If so, is it worth the 
time, trouble and expense? 
VALUE oF Exact KNowLencE oF Cost. 

To the industry as a whole the knowledge of exact costs is 
worth as much as its life, for no industry can exist forever with- 
out a minute knowledge of itself. Price regulations and price 
agreements cannot obtain forever based upon a hodge-podge of 
estimated costs, especially where no great percentage of the output 
is produced upon any one of the numberless estimates of cost. 
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Conflicts with consumers (in this case largely the organized news- 
paper publishers of the country), can only be avoided when a 
frovable cost of production can be shown. When bedrock 
facts are obtainable, and all producers are a unit upon these 
facts then consumers will recognize these facts and either make 
terms amicably, or cease to be consumers. It is when the pro- 
ducers cannot convince customers as to the truth of cost esti- 
mates that accusations of unreasonableness arise, and pro- 
ducers who cannot agree on cost, or who are not themselves 
convinced of cost will not for very long agree on price. For 
ultimately price will relate itself more or less closely to an 
actual cost, whether that cost has been ascertained by the pro- 
ducer or not. 

Another reason the industry as a whole should know itself, 
and all pulp and paper manufacturers agree upon and install a 
practically uniform cost accounting system, is that exact and 
practically uniform statistics are frequently needed on very 
short notice for tariff or legislative purposes. The pulp and 
news print paper men feel that they did not get a square deal in 
the tariff legislation of the present Congress, and they have 
reason to feel so. But the newspaper publishers were able to 
raise such questions of doubt that Congress was not convinced 
of the issue of facts. The Tariff Board figures showed that 
there was a difference in actual labor cost of only six cents per 
ton; that in other manufacturing costs (aside from labor) the 
difference was 58 cents in favor of the United States, which 
deducting the six cents, left a net conversion cost difference of 
52 cents per ton in our favor. The Canadian advantage was in 
the cost of material, but it was exactly here that the conflict 
arose over the facts. Congress refused to believe the figures, 
just as the Publishers’ Association had refused to believe the 
figures of wood cost. 

Concress Wovutp Not CLose THE MILts. 

There was not a man in Congress who wanted to close down 
the pulp and paper mills of the country, nor is it true that the 
newspaper publishers would urge Congress to an act which 
they believed would have had such an effect. They know that 
Canada cannot supply this country with any large fraction of 
the daily consumption; and that when the American news print 
paper mills close the American newspaper offices will close 
also; absolutely regardless of the price they might, in such 
emergency, be willing to pay for paper. There was no con- 
flict over the conversion cost, the cost of manufacturing or 
transforming wood into paper; these costs were ascertained 
with an accuracy that satisfied everybody. It was the cost of 
wood, and the amount of wood necessary to produce a ton of 
paper that caused the conflict. Did anybody know? I mean 
know in a way that was convincing; that could be proved in 
such manner as the conversion cost could be proved? 

Apart from the two reasons detailed above why the industry 
as a whole should be able to give a strict account of itself, each 
manufacturer ought to know for himself just what his product 
costs him. Should prices collapse he would want to know how 
much he could spring his price because of the “estimated” pounds 
of pulp he was extracting from a cord of wood. The manufacturer 
who estimated 1,950 pounds of pulp from a rough cord would be 
willing to chance a price that would stagger the man who “esti- 
mated” 1,300 pounds; and nobody knows what price to balk at 
when nobody knows the actual bedrock cost. 

It is not the purpose of this article to go into the reason for, or 
the reasonableness of, the market price of spruce wood; or to 
get behind that price. But taking the market price of spruce wood 
per rough cord, there is no valid reason why the cost of ground 
wood pulp or sulphite pulp should not be as accurately known 
and statistically provable as the cost of pig iron; there is no reason 


why the cost of news print paper should not be as accurately known 
as that of steel rails. Is it? 
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EstIMATES VARY GREATLY. 

Let us see. Some manufacturers figure on 2,000 pounds of ground 
wood pulp per rossed cord; some on 2,300 pounds; some as low 
as 1,700; one on 1,500 pounds. Others estimate 2,000 pounds of 
ground wood and 1,200 pounds of sulphite pulp from a peeled cord; 
while others using the peeled cord basis vary in their estimates 33 
per cent. from this, both ways. The estimates of yield from rough 
cord differ from each other by from 30 per cent. for ground wood 
to 55 per cent. on sulphite pulp; and these were all based upon a 
pulp fine enough for news print paper purposes. Those who “fig- 
ured” on rossed wood differed in their estimates of loss from rough 
to rossed, some as low as 15 per cent., some as high as 40 per cent. 
I have stood in the “barker room” of a mill whose owner “figured” 
20 per cent. loss from rough to rossed cord, and seen 35 per cent. 
of the wood chewed off in the rossing. The estimates bore not the 
least tangible relation to the facts. Some ross the wood to the 
point of criminal wastefulness; others make very good paper in- 
deed and feed peeled wood right into the grinders without even 
rossing off the knots. While any estimate or figures of yield in 
pulp per cord of wood must be only relative, since small wood will 
produce more “shims” or waste than larger wood, yet the whole 
story of the hopelessness of the situation is not told until we know 
that these “cords” are also estimated. No manufacturer in the 
United States, so far as I was able to learn when doing my work 
for the Tariff Board, actually measures the wood into his cutting- 
room, or off his saws into his barking-room. The wood pile is 
“invoiced” by an estimate of its contents, which, though called a 
measurement, is hardly a respectable guess; then the cords of 
wood bought during the year being known (though the lost log- 
gage is usually not known) the wood pile is “estimated” at the 
end of the year, and the difference has been used for pulping. This 
is neither bookkeeping nor statistics, and from such methods no 
facts can come which will relate actual cost to price with that 
short coupling which makes the manufacturer sure, and carries 
conviction to consumer and to Congressmen. 


Do we want this 
basic information? 


If so, wood as raw material should be meas- 
ured into the grinders, and the sulphite digesters, or rather, to the 
chippers. Wood in the natural state, rough cords used, is what is 
I know it is said that a cord of rossed wood is a cord, 
while a cord of rough wood may be a crow’s nest. But that is not 
so very true; and after all, wood is bought in the rough, or if 
bought peeled or rossed, the labor of preparing is added to the 


wanted. 


material, whereas it ought to show in labor cost of conversion. 
And since it is not usually possible to measure from the run, before 
reaching the saws, it is always possible to measure the wood from 
the saws by cording it into exactly measured racks before it goes 
to the barkers. This means the additional cost of once handling 
the blocks by common labor, and it will prove worth millions to the 
industry. By measuring from the saws and knowing exactly how 
many cords are used, the loss from logging camp to wood pile 
can be located and attacked direct; wood pile losses and decay are 
not then covered up‘in “estimates” which charges them to pulp or 
paper, whereas they should be charged to the wood pile. The secret 
of all cost keeping is to be able to locate leaks. 
NEED OF UNIFORM MEASURING AND WEIGHING. 

The second need in the industry is a definite and uniform method 
of weighing or measuring the yield. Just as we found in no case 
where a rough cord was estimated to produce from 1,500 to 1,950 
pounds of “air dry” pulp was the wood measured, so in no case was 
the pulp caught and reduced to “air dry” and weighed. In other 
words, all the figures of weights as carried on the books and all 
computations are made on pulp in a condition in which it is never 
actually found. If pulp is run through the “wet machine” and 
pressers, and packed and sold as pulp it is never “air dry,” or more 
than 65 per cent. dry. 
wet. 


Usually it is sold on a basis of 50 per cent. 
But to get any figures of yield upon which actual cost can be 
figured, the degrees of “wet” should be tested and the actual weight 
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upon some basis 


possible of ascertainment should always be 
In other words, the very fundamentals of cost of pro- 
duction require that raw material shall be accurately measured in 
and product accurately weighed or measured out. The myth of 
“air dry” weights might, with great profit, be embalmed like the 
other ancient mythologies. Where pulp is carried from the screens 
to “stuff chests” or storage vats, and from thence to the beaters 
and Fourdriniers, the weight of the paper off the rolls is what is 
wanted, and not the “estimated” “air dry” pulp flowing in water 
and slush on the wires. 


weighed should be tested. 


recorded. 


And the condition of the paper when 
Just as pulp should be tested for the 
wet percentage, so paper when finished and weighed should be 
tested for dryness and the yield based on the test. For instance, 
while paper is sold as “air dry” it frequently comes off the ma- 
chines nearly “bone dry” and hence gains nearly 10 per cent. in 
the warehouse. A paper manufacturer who had the highest esti- 
mated yield which we found anywhere—he figured 1,950 pounds 
of “air dry” pulp from a peeled cord of spruce—found that his esti- 
mated production was up against an “over run” of 650 tons of 
paper in the warehouse at the end of the year. He might have 
underestimated the cords he used, and he might have weighed his 
paper when less than “air dry” and got the increase from moisture 
absorption, and maybe, and probably, both of these. At any rate, 
the sine qua non of accurate cost of production is to weigh or 
measure in the raw material, and weigh or measure out the prod- 
uct upon a uniform and recognized standard of measurement. The 
pulp and paper industry can do it, not easily, but it can do it; and 
then, only then, can it anchor its prices to its cost, and convince 
itself and its critics of the righteousness of both. To 
substantially uniform method of cost keeping, the 
A uniform sys- 
tem of cost accounting would have as many advantages for the in- 
dividual as it would for the common interest. 


secure a 
associations 
would, of course, have to urge some definite plan. 


EFFICIENCY OF LABOR AND OF MACHINES. 

In no industry is the question of labor efficiency so inextricably 
coupled up with machinery as in the pulp and paper business. In 
nearly every department labor efficiency is machine efficiency, and 
the workmen cannot by skill or speed add much to the output of 
the machines—this is true of the grinders and the Fourdrinier 
machine tenders almost absolutely. It is not true of the yardmen 
and indoor laborers, nor true to the same extent of the sawyers, 
barkers and chippers in the sulphite plants, and some others. 

The essential basis of a study of efficiency is a time record, 
whether of machines or of men. With that sort of efficiency work 
which seeks to drive men, which has for its purpose unreasonable 
speeding up, it is needless to say I have no sympathy. 3ut for 
many reasons it is as important in any industry to know the “time 
cost” of production as it is to know the labor cost or the material 
cost. And just as we must have actual weights and measurements 
of both raw material and of output before we can get cost of pro- 
duction, so we must have time records of men and machines to get 
at the facts of efficiency. Not only should payrolls show rates 
and pay, but they should show the time worked at each rate by 
each man in each department, whether he is a piece worker or a 
time worker. The purpose of this is to furnish the basic material 
from which to get the one-man time required to produce a ton of 
product. 

The time of machines should be kept in the same manner, so as 
to determine machine time in hours per ton. A number of pulp 
mills keep a machine time card. This card should, of course, show 
the running and the “down” time of each machine, and why the 
machine was idle. From such records a tab on machine efficiency 
can be constructed daily, weekly, monthly or yearly, as is wanted. 

To take as a concrete case a plant making ground wood pulp 
only, pressing and shipping its total output. The plant had 29 
three-pocket grinders, with a normal productive capacity in full 
operation of 135 tons per day. During the week considered, its 
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The number of machines 
running fuil time, those down (i. e., not working), with daily out- 
put for all machines for period considered, are shown below: 


nighest daily production was 113.2 tons. 


Machines 


Rurning. 


Machines 
Date. Down. Product. 
NE BRE wacascaceneses ecuets 2 I 56. 
105.; 
113.2 
102. 
1c8. 
111. 
Re? +5 108 


Here we have 149.8 machine days of twenty-four 
out of a possible 203 one-machine days. 


hours each, 
There were 3,595 machine 
hours out of a possible 4,872. The production for the seven days 
3,595.2 machine hours produced 1,411,000 
pounds of pulp, or 392.5 pounds per machine hour. The rossed 
wood blocks fed into the grinders, estimated at 613.5 rossed cords, 


was 705.5 tons; i. e, 


showed that each machine ground 0.1765 of a cord per machine 
hour. 

The following distribution of men, hours, and wages, throughout 
the plant obtained—two final columns being added to show time 
cost and labor cost by such distributive departments of work. 
The labor cost for the week, omitting repairs, is here $2.31, which 
is slightly less than in the same plant for the whole month in 
which this week occurred ($2.50) and less than for the entire 
year ($2.84) ; however, the relative or distributed costs would be the 
same. 

Names on One Man, 

Hours. Amount. 
Foremen . ; 362.5 $1 
Wood 
Wood 
Wood 


Grinders 


Cost Per Ton in 


Department Payroll. Wages. Hours. 
$o.180 -514 
0.047 . 248 


handling. a 29. 0.042 +242 


piling 


room... ecas, +267 31.38 +324 777 


-777 
.659 3-137 
eee re 2 59. .084 -421 
Press men. ‘ FET <4 550.4 +742 -675 
Indoor 
Outdoor 


Steam 


MING cdccw eek ‘ 4 -14! -780 
GO Rie a ocak « 4 .f -042 -240 
plant. -173 
Repairmen wwe 
Re <tacdieakcnana’ 1 - or 02 .o81 

In the wood room department of the above plant the barking 
was done in 708 one-man hours—almost exactly one hour per 
ton of pulp produced. The rate was 20 cents for tog hours, and 
17% cents per hour for 599 hours, the total barker cost being 
$104.85 for the workmen actually working at the occupation of 
barker; there were in addition 2 head preparers, who worked a 
tctal of 114.5 hours at 22 cents an hour; 2 waste handlers 102.5 
hours at 17% cents; I sawyer at 19 cents worked 45 hours; 3 
sawyers at 17% cents worked 171 hours, a total of 216 one-man 
kours at the occupation of sawyer. The estimated cords of wood 
barked were 613.5, making .85 cord per man hour, and a labor 
cost for barking of 3.7 cents per cord. In estimated rough-wood 
cords there was, of course, one-third more than this, or 817.9 
cords. 

The foliowing table gives the cost per ton of ground wood 
tulp in time, or hours, and in wages, by departments, in six se- 
lected establishments for a certain period of time. Only estab- 
lishments I and III press and ship all of their pulp; No. II runs 
all its pulp on its paper machines, while the others pressed 
only a part of their output. Complete information was not se- 
cured in each case, as the payrolls were not kept with sufficient 
care; hence some items are necessarily omitted for some of the 
plants. The table illustrates the value of accurate statistics to 
locate leaks and inefficiencies. For instance, wood handling in 
establishment V costs a trifle over 9 cents per ton in wages, and 
a trifle over one-half an hour of one man’s time; in establishment 
II it costs over 21 cents, and almost an hour and a quarter of 
time. Again, indoor miscellaneous labor costs establishment III 
nearly go cents in wages, and nearly four and a half hours in 
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COST PER TON OF GROUND WOOD PULP IN WAGES AND IN ONE-MAN HOURS, FOR SELECTED PERIODS BY DEPARTMENTS. 
Establishment I. Establishment II. Establishment III. Establishment IV. Establishment V. Establishment VI. 
—Cost Per Ton— —Cost Per Ton— —Cost Per Ton— —Cost Per Ton— —Cost Per Ton— —Cost Per Ton— 

Departments. In Wages. In Hours. In Wages. In Hours. In Wages. In Hours. In Wages. In Hours. In Wages. In Hours. In Wages. In Hours. 


Foremen .....cccscccens $o.180 jue $0.096 ane ainiea cece $o0.063 cece $0.156 “ewe $0.081 

-087 «389 cone 
-130 . -092 -517 -118 
+125 - 68 +299 -660 -508 
556 2. -614 -910 -57 


Wood piling +047 
Wood handling +042 
Wood room +324 


> + 
oe 


wn 
oun NN DN 


Grinder room -659 
Screen room -084 +042 . +197 -940 +057 
-196 ‘ 148 684 -064 
.025 ° -22 1.131 -161 
.005 


Press room +742 
Indoor misc, labor....... «141 
Steam plant -030 
Office -o81 


oe NUN Aft K ND WN 
NN @™N WN 


“Ow 


-020 e .038 - 164 O19 


Tots $2.62! 13.289 $1.162 «415 -855 8.395 -581 
Tons produced during period 

Establishment 

Establishment 

Establishment 

Establishment 

Establishment 

Establishment 


COST PER TON OF SULPHITE N WAGES AND IN ONE MAN HOURS, FOR SELECTED PERIODS BY DEPARTMENTS. 
Establishment I. Establishment II, Establishment III. 
—Cost Per Ton—— ——Cost Per Ton ——Cost Per Ton—— 
Departments. In Wages. In Hours. In Wages. In Hours. In Wages. In Hours. 


Foremen $0.145 


+230 
+979 


Wood handling 

Wood room 

Ground wood pressed. .ccccccccccccccccccscccces 
Acid plant 

Digesters 

Sulphite 

Sulphite 

Beaters 

Indoor miscellaneous labor 

Steam plant 


Total 

Tons produced in period— 
Establishment I 
Establishment 
Establishment 











HOURS WORKED, RATES PER HOUR, AND COST PER TON OF PAPER IN WAGES AND IN HOURS, IN EACH SPECIFIED 
OCCUPATION—1909 AND oro. 





1909. - ———_——_——_—--—— —— 1910.— a 
Rate —Cost Per Ton— Rate —Cost Per Ton— 
Occupations. Hours. Per Hour. In Hours. In Wages. Hours. Per Hour. In Hours. In Wages. 


Machine tender was r ne aeac 815% $0.48 
Machine tender 20% $o.191 
Machine tender 2 -396 -173 


$o. 
-46% 
-43% 


$0. 364 
Backtenders ‘ jue nace } $0.34%4 
Backtenders oes asi oean wees 33 


Backtenders 93% ‘ 4 ‘ -31% 


Total 
Third hand 
Third hand 
Fourth hand 
Fourth hand 
Fifth hand 
Spare hand 
Spare hand 


Total for 2 és $1.039 
Engineers +33 $o.111 
Engineers s +019 
Beaters 33% ° -308 

- 266 
+047 
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tinue, while establishment IV does this work at an average of 2% 
cents, and less than a quarter of an hour per ton of product. 
Space will not permit a more complete analysis of the uses of this 
table, but enough has been said to enable each reader to trace out 
for himself the index it gives to leaks and efficiencies. Here we 
have six establishments for certain periods; the method is just 
as illuminating when several periods for the same establishment 
are brought together in the same way. 

The next table presents the same class of facts for three sulphite 
pulp mills. Here, again, note that two of the plants have a wood 
room cost of practically one hour anda quarter per ton of pulp pro- 
duced, while establishment III has a time cost of over four and a 
lialf hours per ton; the money or wages cost is likewise four times 
as great. Indoor labor shows the same variation; while it is no- 
ticeable here that digester time and wage costs do not vary radically 
from plant to plant. Steam plant costs differ greatly, both time 
and money costs. These differences and inefficiencies can only be 
located by statistical methods, and statistics are possible only when 
payrolls and time rolls are united and properly kept. 

In the matter of Fourdrinier machine cost, both time and wages 
cost, the Tariff Board report gave several striking examples in a 
table printed on page 52 of that report. That table need not be 
reproduced here; suffice it to say that it covered 14 machines in 
three plants. The time cost ranged from 2.64 hours of labor per 
ton to 6.3 hours—one man time; the money cost from 82 cents to 
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$1.84 per ton, and in the same plant on different Fourdriniers the 
wages cost is as high as $1.84 on one machine, and as low as 98 
cents on each of two others. 

The following table analyzes the cost in the several occupations 
that surround a paper mill. The output and time and wages for 
April, 1909, were analyzed and compared with the same plant for 
April, 1910. In 1909 there were two fairly good Fourdriniers, and 
in 1910, three, one of them first class. 

Space will not permit a detailed analysis of this table. At 
some future time, perhaps, a closer examination of occupational 
time and wages cost can be made from the data in hand. 

Just one last word as to the attitude of many manufacturers 
and associations of such toward Government statistics and the 
form they usually take. No doubt some Government bureaus at 
times carry the tabulation of figures to the point of absurdity, 
but this is rather the exception than the rule. The essential point 
is that Congressmen and Congressional committees are used to the 
prevailing bureau methods, or forms of presentation. They under- 
stand figures when placed before them in such shape, while they 
do not understand the form in which the average manufacturer 
or association brings out his or its facts or states his or its case. 
After all, the statistical form of presentation is the most effective, 
and tells most quickly on the men and in the places where it brings 
results. To this end, in the interest of the industry, some uniform 
method of cost account bookkeeping should be adopted. 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


WriTTEN FoR THE PapeR TRADE JouRNAL BY SAMUEL J. Ricorp, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


New England offers exceptional opportunities for the practice of 
forestry. The presence of lands not well adapted to agriculture 
but suited to forest, and the existence of a good local market for 
all classes of forest products combine as in no other part of the 
country to make intensive forest management profitable. Increase 
in timber values within the last few years has made the wooded 
areas in a great many cases the most valuable portions of the 
farm. Until comparatively recen-ly the amount of cleared land 
was the feature emphasized in selling a farm; now the presence of 
a good woodlot is often the determining point in making a sale. 


It is obvious that not all woodlots are of equal value. While 
some are productive others are in such poor condition as to be 
worthless. Between the two extremes is the greater proportion of 
woodland in this region, and every owner should be interested in 
bringing his property to its most productive condition. To do 
this requires only the application of simple methods which are 
easily understood and capable of being carried out by any farmer 
or landowner. In fact, many farmers, without thought of practic- 
ing forestry, are already on their own initiative doing the very 
things the forester would recommend. 

Handling woodlands to derive their greatest value is no more 
difficult than the other problems which the farmer, the horticul- 
turalist and stockman are daily solving satisfactorily. The reason 
for so many woodlots being in poor condition is that they have re- 
ceived no care or protection, but have been continually culled and 
frequently burned over. 


No stockman would think of selling off all his best animals and 
retaining the culls for brood purposes. It would seem equally bad 
policy to rob the woods of the valuable trees and leave only worth- 
less individuals and inferior kinds in possession of the soil. Too 
often, however, this is precisely what 1s done. With the aid of no 
other tool than the axe, most of these woodlands can be trans- 
formed into very valuable property. The process requires time, but 
it will be time profitably spent. 

The removal of trees to improve the condition of a forest is 
commonly known as an improvement cutting. For convenience, 
improvement cuttings are usually divided into four kinds, viz., 


(1) cleanings, (2) liberation cuttings, (3) thinnings, and (4) 
damage cuttings. 

Cleanings are for the purpose of removing at an early age trees 
which threaten to injure better trees, much as the farmer destroys 
the weeds which threaten his crops. These trees may be of a kind 
that would never become valuable or they may be poor specimens 
of the valuable species. The space such growth is occupying should 
be devoted to trees which will produce merchantable timber. It 
takes as long and requires as much or more space to grow a scrub 
tree as it does to produce a good one and the loss is not only in 
the tree itself but also in the damage inflicted on its neighbors 
either from shading or from robbing the soil of food and moisture. 

Cleanings are made in young stands, usually when they are from 
three to ten years of age. Often the process must be repeated 
after an interval of a few years. As a rule it is not wise to re- 
move all trees of inferior species, all the shrubs, and all the poor 
individuals of the stand. To do so would not only prove too ex- 
pensive but would probably leave large gaps in the woods with no 
valuable trees to fill them up. Cleanings should only be made 
where a small expenditure will be repaid by the improved develop- 
ment of the remaining trees. The farmer with occasional spare 
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A Mrxep Harpwoop STAND IN NEED OF A THINNING. 


hours will be justified in doing more of this work than where it is 
necessary to employ men for the purpose. 

Not infrequently one sees an abandoned field grown up thickly 
with white pine and overtopped by gray birch. If the birch is cut 
out a pure stand of white pine will result. The increase in value 
will more than repay the cost of the cleaning. In the case of plan- 
tations cleanings should be made from time to time when needed 
to protect the planted trees from the encroachment of others. 
It is not really necessary to cut the trees down to the ground. 
Lopping off the tops below the level of the tops of the trees to be 
freed will serve the purpose quite as well and is less expensive. 

The cost of cleanings is of course subject to wide variation, de- 
pending largely upon the amount and size of the material to be 
removed. Often the work can be done for less than fifty cents 
per acre and in no case should it exceed three dollars per acre. 

Liberation cuttings remove old trees that are shading out and 
otherwise interfering with the young growth it is desired to favor. 
Such cuttings may be made in stands of any age from a few years 
until half mature. The old trees are often those left from an old 
stand and because of their poor shape were not worth cutting. 
Or they may have grown up in the open, producing a spreading 
tree with a very large crown and little clear bole. Very com- 
monly they are the parent trees of the surrounding young growth. 

It is seldom advisable to leave such trees standing after the young 
growth has obtained a good start. The effect of the old 
the younger is noticeable very early. 
growth is 


trees on 
The largest and thriftiest 
in the open spaces, gradually becoming smaller and 
stunted as the base of the large tree is approached. If the cut- 
ting is delayed too long these smaller trees never recover from 
the injury received, but are dwarfed, crooked or otherwise defec- 
tive. Moreover, the danger of injury to the young trees in felling 
the old ones increases with the age of the stand. 
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The timber removed in liberation cuttings is usually fit only for 
cordwood. Even when straight and sound enough for saw timber 
the fact that the trees are scattered singly among younger trees 
makes logging expensive. It is very important in removing such 
trees to prevent all unnecessary damage to the young stand. Log- 
gers are so accustomed to swamping out all the brush that inter- 
feres with their operations that it will be necessary to take pre- 
cautions to prevent undue damage from that source. 

Liberation cuttings have a wider application than cleanings. 
As a rule they should be made in all cases where the value of the 
timber removed equals the cost of the operation. In the woodlot 
the farmer sees to it that his supply of firewood comes from such 
trees, if present. The extra labor involved in cutting and splitting 
such wood will be offset by the improved condition of the remain- 
ing stand. 

Trees should stand close enough together when young to stim- 
ulate growth in height and produce long clear trunks. Later more 
will be needed. Stands which started with thousands of 
trees per acre reach maturity with only a few hundred at most. 
Under natural conditions this thinning is brought about through 


space 


a struggle for light, growing space, food and moisture, in which 
the weaklings are killed out by the stronger and hardier trees. 
In accomplishing this, however, the leading trees as well as their 
overtopped neighbors, are restricted in crown development and are 
therefore retarded in rate of growth and prevented from attaining 
the size possible without the competition. 

It is the purpose of artificial thinning to prevent part of this 
competition and to direct the energy thus wasted into timber pro- 
duction. The trees to remove are those which have fallen behind 
the best trees of the stand but still crowd them and interfere with 
their cevelopment. 


The extent to which a stand is thinned depends upon the kind 


Spruce Top 12% Fret Lone to tHe 6 INcH DiAMeter Limit LEFT 
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of material it is desired to produce. Light and mocerate thin- 
nings favor the production of clear, high grade lumber. The trees 
will grow more slowly and produce a smaller yield in a given length 
of time than if the thinnings are heavy, but the material produced 
will be of a higher technical quality. Where quantity without re- 
gard to the highest quality is wanted a greater percentage of the 
stand should be removed. If thinnings are excessively heavy, 
however, the total growth of the stand may be lowered, because 
the large gaps betwen the trees more than offset the increase in 
wood production of the fewer trees remaining. 

In deciding what trees to take out in making a thinning, one 
should keep his eye on the crown of the trees rather than on their 
spacing on the ground. It is from the size and condition of the 
crown that the character of the tree is most readily determined. 
The object of thinning is not to obtain uniform spacing of the 
tree trunks but to so allot the crown space that each tree remaining 


A MoperatE THINNING IN A STAND OF PurE CHESTNUT ABOUT 
Forty YEARS OLp. 


cover of the forest—openings which will be closed within a few 
years. If this is done the soil is kept protected, grass is kept out, 
there is little or no increase in the danger from windfall, and the 
trees produce lumber with less knots than where severe thinnings 
are made. 

There is a tendency on the part of most woodland owners to 
underestimate the importance of thinnings. The fact is a higher 


grade product is furnished and in a considerably shorter time by 
the thinned stand than by the unthinned. For example, an un- 
thinned stand of chestnut in southern New England required forty 


years to become merchantable for ties, while a similar stand 
properly thinned produced trees of the proper size in thirty years. 
Moreover, material taken out in thinning is saved, much of which 
it left in the woods would die and decay before the final cutting. 
There may be as much as thirty per cent added volume produced 
‘n this way. 


MARKING Rep SprRUCE. 


will have enough room for development without too severe compe- 
tition with the crowns of its neighbors. If several species are in 
mixture it is of course advisable to favor the trees which give 
promise of becoming the most valuable. 

Frequently in unthinned stands a species of low timber value 
will be found occupying a prominent place in the final crop, but ip 
forests which have been properly thinned this need never happen. 

As a rule it is not advisable to make thinnings until the material 
taken out is large enough for cordwood and the returns are at least 
sufficient to cover the expense. In New England this usually oc- 
curs between the ages of twenty and thirty years. Thinnings 
should be repeated whenever needed. This can be determined by 
examining the crowns, and when the openings from one thinning 
are completely filled and competition has again become severe, it is 
time for another. 


In general it is best to make only small openings in the crown A Natura STAND OF UNATTENDED M1xep HaArpwoops 
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The extent to which it is practicable to make thinnings depends 
largely upon the market for the material taken out. Much of this 
is cordwood and in some portions of New England it cannot be 
sold at a profit. Thinnings from pine and other coniferous stands 
usually find more ready sale than hardwood material, as smaller- 
sized logs are cut into lumber or put into other products more 
valuable than cordwood. The cost of cutting and removing ma- 
terial in thinnings usually exceeds by from ten to twenty-five per 
cent. the cost of an equal amount of timber where the stand is cut 
clear. 

Damage cuttings are made only in case a forest suffers injury. 
The purpose of the cutting is to remove and utilize the material 
which has been severely injured by fire, wind, insects, fungi or 
other causes. The extent of the cutting depends of course on the 
extent of the injury and in some cases almost all of the stand must 
be cut. In others, only occasional trees are taken. In mature 
stands the material taken out in a damage cutting, if removed 











promptly before decay has progressed too far, often yields a fair 
return. If, however, the expense of removal exceeds the value of 
the material it is usually advisable to leave the timber in the 
woods. 

A good example of the necessity for damage cutting is afforded 
at the present time in southern New England, where the chestnut 
bark disease is proving so destructive. As yet no practical way of 
combatting the disease has been discovered and the only thing the 
owner of infected trees can do is to cut them down and dispose of 
them in the best manner possible. The removal of such trees 
often sacrifices immature stands at a time when their sale value is 
low, but there appears to be no way to avoid it. 

The proper times for making the different kinds of improve- 
ment cuttings may be illustrated by definite example which will 
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Portion oF A Wuite Pine STAND IN WHICH THINNING Was Too 
Heavy. 


apply to all stands in which the trees are of virtually the same 
age. Assume that a tract has been planted with white pine and 
that the final cutting will be made at the end of sixty years. The 
first cleaning is made when the stand is four years of age and an- 
other three years later. If any liberation cuttings are needed it is 
best to make them just before planting or within the first five years 
afterward, 

Nothing more need be done with the plantation until it becomes 
twenty years old, at which time the first thinning is made. At in- 
tervals of ten years three more thinnings are made. At sixty years 
the stand is cut clear and the area is replanted. If a heavy thin- 
ning is made at fifty years it is possible to get the tract to seed up 
naturally from the remaining trees, thus making planting un- 
necessary. In handling woodlands this method of opening up the 
stand for a few years before the final cut is a very common and 
often highly satisfactory method of securing natural reproduction. 

In the care and improvement of woodlands the procedure is 
practically the same for a small woodlot as for a large tract. On 
the woodlot, however, the farmer is often able to employ his 
spare time in doing. work which it would not pay to hire done. 
Owners of country estates usually maintain woods as private 
parks and as sources of fuel and timber. The majority of such 
owners have caretakers, who, like the farmer, can devote odd days 
and hours to work in the woods. Many, too, can readily afford to 
spend money in improvements, for even though they do not yield 
returns for a long time the increased value of the property makes 
such expenditure a safe investment whether the land is to be held 
in the family or sold. 
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NINE MILLION DOLLARS FOR MOISTURE 


WRITTEN FOR THE PApeR TRADE JOURNAL BY C., J. 


The lust for gold and conquest, excited by the tales of the fabu- 
lous riches of the Seven Cities of Cibola, drew the Conquistadores 
or Coronado out of Mexico and northward through the valley of 
the Rio Grande nearly 300 years ago. Conquest of a turbulent 
river and the winning of a vast desert to habitableness and pro- 
ductivity have lured a great government to enter the same valley. 

The adventurers of Spain, with fire and sword, swept all before 
them but found no gold. The peacetul pueblos and their indus- 
trious inhabitants knew naught of gold or precious stones. From 
the rich soil of the valley, moistened by the silt-laden waters of 
the Rio Grande in hundreds of miles of irrigation canals they 
gathered harvests each year ample for their worldly needs. After 
conquest, the devout padres erected the numerous cathedrals, many 
of which still stand, in which the Catholic creed was expounded. 
Irrigation has been practiced continually here for a period ante- 
dating any written history of our nation. The Rio Grande in 
those days and up to 1890 was a stream of ample flow for their 
needs, and the irrigation of many thousands of acres was suc- 
cessfully carried on. When Mexico, by grant and treaty, ceded to 
us the Southwest, there were more than 25,000 acres under irri- 
gation below El Paso on the Mexican side. From 1890 to 1900 
were years of tremendous strides in irrigation. Colorado awak- 
ened to the fact that wealth far greater than the silver and gold 
of her mountains lay in her deseit valleys if they were irrigated. 
New Mexico, too, began to dig canals and spread the waters of 
her streams upon the thirsty soil. 


Ty 


Rio GraAnpDE Proyect, New Mexico, ELepHANT Butte Dam Site. 


BLANCHARD, Unitep States RECLAMATION SERVICE. 


Over the northern border of the territory in Colorado lay a 
wonderful valley, in extent greater than the whole of Massachu- 
setts. Through it flowed the Rio Grande, which, rising in the 
Rocky Mountains in regions of perpetual snow, swept across San 
Luis Valley at an elevation of 7,000 feet, a stream of beauty and 
clearness. To extend the irrigation works, large reservoirs were 
constructed above the valley and great canals were built to the 
irrigable lands. Thousands of acres were reclaimed and hun- 
dreds of thousands more were being segregated for future plans. 

During the interval the lower valley began to experience periods 
of water shortage at critical times. Irrigation in Mexico became 
precarious and gradually the people gave up and abandoned their 
homes. The Mexican Government protested that their rights to 
the waters of the Rio Grande antedated those of our country, and 
asked for damages. Her claims increased as more and more land 
went back to desert. Various plans were considered, and finally 
after the passage of the Reclamation Act in 1902 a treaty was 
made between the two countries which provided that Mexico 
should cancel all claims for damages, accepting in lieu thereof a 
flow of 60,000 acre-feet of water to be obtained from a reservoir 
in the Rio Grande, the reservoir to be provided for by this Gov- 
erment. 

During the period of Colorado’s activity in developing the 
waters of the Rio Grande, Texas arid New Mexico were in a 
wrangle over water shortage, and fina!ly joined issue against Col- 
orada. By the treaty with Mexico our Government was put in the 


CABLEWAYS CARRYING SHIFTING ENGINE Across THE R10 GRANDE. 
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position of arbitrator of the waters of the Rio Grande. Pending 
the construction of the reservoir it proposed to build, it was neces- 
sary to examine closely all requests for permits to take out canals 
or construct reservoirs in Colorado ard New Mexico. Many such 
requests were refused and vigorous have been the protests of the 
promoters of irrigation schemes in those states. 

3UILDING THE WorLD’s Biccest RESERVOIR. 

The Federal Government is planning in the Rio Grande Valley 
the most elaborate irrigation project in the world. For nearly 150 
miles the valley of this stream on both sides is practically to be 
made over. The simple ditches of the which for 


natives 300 


Rio GRANDE Proyect, NEw Mexico. LeAsHBuURG DiversIoN DAM 
StMILAR Ones TO BE CONSTRUCTED. 
years have served 


or more 


their ~eeds are to be abandoned. 
Hundreds of miles of new canals skirting the foothills with count- 
less laterals and ditches criss-crossing the valley in all directions, 
will make a garden a hundred and fifty miles long out of what to- 
day is largely a sage brush Jesert. 


Four diversion dams across 
the river at various points will pick up the storage water and turn 
it into the canals on both sides. 


From the drops in these canals 
power is to be developed to lift the water from them, and also 
from underground sources to lands above the canal lines. An 
area of 180,000 acres, most of which is to-day absolutely unpro- 
ductive, will be irrigated in this system. It will provide homes 
for about 4,000 families on faims, as 40 acres of this land is ample 
for the support of a family. 
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AND INTAKE GATES OF THE MAIN Rio GRANDE CANAL, 
Tuts One Now Waters TWENTY THOUSAND ACRES. 
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THE CrowNiNnG Work oF ALL, 

The one impressive and spectacular feature of this big project 
is the Elephant Butte Dam, upon which construction is now vigor- 
ously going forward. This imposing masonry monolith when com- 
pleted will take a place among the marvels of engineering skill. 
It marks a distinct step forward in irrigation construction, in dar- 
ing conception, in massive proportions, and in the magnitude of its 
storage possibilities. 

The site selected is in the cafion just below Elephant Butte, a 
familiar landmark of black basalt, with shape singularly like that of 


an elephant. At the narrowed soint in the gorge there is being 


ONE oF Four 


erected the Elephant Butte dam, a structure of rubble concrete 
having a maximum height of 265 feet, a length on top of 1,480 
feet and containing 410,000 cubic yards of material. The spillway 
will be 200 feet above stream bed. which represents the height of 
water against the dam when the reservoir is full. 

The floods of the Rio Grande will be impounded behind this 
towering structure which blocks its channel, and a lake covering 65 
square miles will be created. This lake will be the largest artifi- 
cial body of water in the world, having a superficial area of 41,280 
acres and containing enough water when full to cover the State of 
Connecticut more than 10 inches deep. The enormous capacity of 
this reservoir will be better understood if it is remembered that 


the combined storage of the three great reservoirs of the East, the 
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Wachusetts, 192,000 acre-feet, New Croton, 92,0c0 acre-feet, and 
Ashokan, 368,000 acre-feet, equals only 652,000 acre-feet, while that 
of the Elephant Butte reservoir is 2,760,000 acre-feet, or over four 
times greater. Expressed in terms with which the public is more 
familiar, it might be said that this reservoir will hold 89,923,560,000 
gallons, or enough water to cover 2,760,000 acres a foot deep. 

After the final location of a site for the structure the Govern- 
ment built a railroad about 13 miles in length from the main line 
of the Santa Fe near Engle, New Mexico, to the dam site. This 
was done to avoid the long Saul of thousands of tons of heavy 
machinery, nearly 500,000 barrels of cement, and a vast quantity 
of supplies. Freight is now delivered by rail direct to the ware- 
houses of the camp. A camp was established with permanent 
buildings for the Government people, most of which were made 
in the fashion of the country from adobe, and the Chihuahua 
village was laid out for the hundreds of Mexican laborers and 
their families. A big general store containing everything from 
needles to coffins was erected and is doing a business of $1,500 
per month. The postoffice here has the largest receipts in the 
county. 

The engineering work has progressed to a point where the river 
is to be turned around one side of the channel through a cement- 
lined sluiceway which will permit the foundation to be laid in the 


river bed. All the work is being done directly by the Govern- 
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ment forces, as the contract was one which it was not deemed ad- 
visable to let to a contractor. 


Tue Rio GRANDE VALLEY. 


The Rio Grande Valley is rich in historical incidert. It is as- 


sociated with the earliest period in yur national history, coinci- 
Gent with the search for the spring of perpetual youth in Florida 
It looms large in the 
volume of Spanish conquest of America, with page on page of 


and the discovery of the Mississippi Kiver. 


thrilling incident and long periods of peace when priest and monk 


taught the Indians the ritual of Rome and the intoned aves of the 
Catholic Church sounded in hundreds of monasteries. 

Under sapphire skies, in the brocding silence of the desert, 
rimmed by inspiring mountains, clothed in richest colors, the val 
ley has slept while all the busy world has passed it by. But the call 
to awaken has sounded, and the creak of giant cranes and the 
whistle of engines have disturbed the age-long silence. Already 
the eyes of the homeseckers are turned toward the Southwest, and 
the valley, as soon as Uncle Sam announces the completion of the 
irrigation works, will be the Mecca cf the strong and the indus- 
trious from the four corners of the earth. 

Rio Grande Valley is essentially a region of small farms. Wher- 
ever water can be applied the crops are abundant and never failing. 
Every application of Rio Grande water is the addition of fertilizer, 


].cokING Across THE CENTRE OF THE ELEPHANT Butte Dam. Its Tor Witt Be Apove THE Roor oF THE CEMENT MIXING PLANT IN 


THE [OREGROUND. 


Tue River Is Now FLowInG IN THE SLUICEWAY ON THE Opposite SIDE. 
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and this explains why lands continuaily cropped for 200 years in 
cereals are still producing 

The climate and elevation are both favorable for the promotion 
of vigorous health, and for the making of desirable citizens. The 
assured and abundant rewards which follow intelligent husbandry 
here predicate a progressive and prosperous agricultural develop- 
ment in the years to come. 
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The new epoch just dawning here may not be as romantic and 
thrilling as the one which began 300 years ago, but it will be full 
of achievements of more permanent and lasting benefit to man- 
kind. In time this valley will be a citified country, possessing 
charm and attractions for those who wish to dwell in the open 
country and yet do not care to leave forever the enjoyments and 
luxuries of the city. 


PALMYRA PALM LEAVES AS A PAPER SUBSTITUTE 


WRITTEN FoR THE Paper TRADE JouRNAL By C. D. MELL. 


The palmyra palm (Borassus flabelliformis) is distributed 
throughout the tropical parts of Asia, and is particularly abundant 
in the low, sandy tracts of land near the seacoast of southern India 
and Ceylon. It forms lofty trees with straight and almost cylin- 
drical trunks from 60 to 80 or sometimes too feet in height and 
irom 1 to 2 feet in diameter. It is not only the most common, 
but at the same time the most useful tree in Ceylon. Its timber 
is used very extensively and is very largely exported to different 
parts of the tropics, where it is highly esteemed on account of its 
hardness, weight and durability. The fruits of this tree are about 
the size of a child’s head and are produced in bunches of from 
fifteen to twenty. They have a thick coating of fibrous pulp, which 
the people of India roast and eat, or make into a jelly, But the 
most singular use of this palm is the utilization of the young ten- 





der plants as an article of food; these are cultivated for market, 
and eaten either in a fresh state or after being dried in the sun. 
While the uses of the timber and fruits of this palm are nu- 
merous, they appear quite inconspicuous when compared with those 
of the fan-shaped leaves. The applications are so numerous among 
the people of the East as to entitle this palm to be called the na- 
tional plant of the Indians. The number of uses for which the 
leaves are employed may be said to be infinite. A poem entitled 
“Tala Vilasam,” in the Tamil language, enumerates over 800 differ- 
ent uses to which these leaves have been put, and the list is far 
from being complete. The fan part of these leaves is about 4 feet 
in diameter and answers very well as an umbrella when held by 
the stem. These stems are polished and the edge of the fan- 


shaped part trimmed so as to form large punkas or fans. These 
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PALMYRA PALMS. 


are lacquered for sale, or used plain as may suit the taste of the 
purchaser. Buddist priests are never without one of the smaller 
kinds, of which some are heart-shaped, others circular with handles 
of carved ivory. 

The Palmyra palm leaves as well as those of the talipot palm 
(Corpha umbratculifera) are used instead of paper by the natives 
They write letters upon them, which when neatly rolled up, sealed 
with a little gum or lac, pass through the mail. The letters are 
scratched upon the surface by means of a stylus. Instead of 
moving the hand toward the right, the leaf is slowly drawn to- 
ward the left by the thumb. All the books in India were for- 
merly transcribed on these leaves, which lie in folds like a fan. 
They required no other preparation than merely cutting into proper 
shape with a sharp knife, after having been slowly dried in the 
shade and rubbed with oil. The letters are carved upon the leaves 
with a fine-pointed stylus, and in order that they may be better 
seen and read they are rubbered over with ink, or some other sub- 
stance, and a solution of gum so that the letters have altogether 
the appearance of being engraved. The stylus is about six inches 
long, and sometimes it is set in the same blade as the knife, which 
is designed for the purpose of cutting the leaves and making them 
even. The stylus and the knife may thus be carried most con- 
veniently by the owner and be always ready at hand. 

On these slips of palm leaves all the letters of the Dutch Gov- 
ernment used to be written and sent round unsealed. When a 
single slip was not enough, several were tied together by means 
of a thread, which was passed through a hole made at one end. 
When a book was written, broad and handsome slips of these 
leaves were selected upon which they engraved the characters 
very beautifully and accurately, with the addition of various 
figures delineated upon them by way of ornament. In this event 
all the slips had two holes made in them and were strung upon 
an elegantly twisted silken cord and covered with two thin wooden 
boards. By means of the cord the leaves were securely held to- 
gether. In the finer bindings the boards were lacquered, the edges 
of the leaves cut smooth and guilded and the title written on the 
upper board. The two cords were secured by a knot or jewel at 
a little distance from the boards so as to prevent the book from 
falling to pieces, but sufficiently distant to admit of the upper 
leaves being turned back while the lower ones were read. The 
more elegant books were usually wrapped up in silk cloth and 
bound round by a riband in which the Burmese have the art to 
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weave the title of the book. The Palmyra books which are fast 
going out of use are never much beyond two feet in length and 
two inches in width; the parchment-like ribs between the little 
ribs do not admit of larger size. 

The narrow strips of the leaves are braided into winnows, 
hats, caps, baskets, mats and bags; the baskets are woven so 
closely that they can be used for drawing water. They are used 
not only for carrying grain in small quantities, but for storing 
it in great warehouses. The mats are indispensable to the natives, 
10t only on which to sit, eat and to sleep, but also for drying 
various kinds of fruit, treading out the grain and many other 
purposes. The stem of the leaves are covered with a very hard 
epidermis like that on the bamboo or the rattan, and the natives 
split it off and form it into coarse, strong rope. 

The Palmyra palm has from twerty-five to forty fresh green 
leaves upon it at a time, and of these the natives usually cut from 
twelve to fifteen annually. These are removed not only to be ap- 
plied to various purposes, but also with the view to enable the 
fruit to ripen and increase in size. When the leaves are intended 
for thatch or for making fences they are placed flat on the 
ground in layers one upon another and usually with weights upon 
them in order to flatten them out. The thatch made from these 
leaves only lasts about two years and is not so handsome as that 
made from the plaited cocoanut leaves. They also made very 
close and serviceable fences. 


THe Sirk Cotrron Tree (ERIODENDRON AUFRACTUOSIUM), A 
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THE ANNUAL 


CONVENTION 


Thirty-sixth Meeting of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association at the Waldorf-Astoria 


The Organization Continues to Grow and Prosper—This Year’s Meeting Scored 
a Record in Way of Attendance and Enthusiasm—The President 
Presents a Concise and Instructive Address—Other Reports Are 
Ably Presented—The Banquet a Brilliant Success 


HE thirty-sixth annual convention of the American Paper 

and Pulp Association was held at the Waldorf Astoria, 

Thirty-fourth street and Fifth avenue, New York, on 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of this week. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were devoted entirely to com- 

mittee meetings of the various divisions of the asso- 

ciation. After a lengthy discussion on Tuesday by 

members of the Board Division, Vice President C. R. White, de- 

cided not to make a report to the general meeting of the associa- 

tion Thursday morning. S. A. Upham, vice president of the 

specialty division, also declined to make a report. Though an 

extensive report was made on news by H. J. Brown and J. G. 

Rosebush, these gentlemen who were also on the ground wood 

division committee did not see fit to say anything in regard to 
the ground wood pulp situation. 

The annual assemblage of all members on Thursday in the 
Myrtle room was presided over by Arthur C. Hastings, president 
of the association. After the reports of the various committees 
were read and discussed, came the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Hastings was unanimously re-elected. 

When Judge Charles F. Moore’s name was suggested to fill 
the position of secretary-treasurer, made vacant a year ago by 
Clarence I. McNair, there was an ovation and he was imme- 
diately elected to the office. 

Judge Moore is one of the best known and most popular men 
in the paper industry. He is born of a Southern family and is 
gifted with an affable disposition which has won for him many 
friends. He entered the legal profession early in life and in 1898 
made his debut in the paper industry as legal advisor of the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. 
January I, 


A year later and until 
1908, he devoted his entire time to that organization, 
looking after the legal affairs and in charge of the traffic depart- 
ment, being succeeded in this latter capacity by C. H. Tiffany. 
Since that time Judge Moore has acted as special counsel of the 
West Virginia and other large paper companies and has taken an 
active interest in their affairs at Washington. His new duties 
have not yet been defined, but it is shown that his election is 
for the purpose of relieving Mr. Hastings of the many intricate 
duties. Judge Moore will have active charge of association af- 
fairs, while Mr. Hastings is visiting the mills. The executive coun- 
sel, however, will determine his duties as soon as Mr. Hastings 
can call them together. 

Arthur G. Maury, assistant secretary-treasurer, was alsa re- 
elected, and his services of the past year will probably be recog- 
nized by the Executive Council. 

The following compose the new Executive Council: 

Book Division—A. G. Payne, Jr., vice president (New York and 
Pennsylvania Company, New York). 


News Division—C. A. Babcock, vice president (Wisconsin River 
Paper and Pulp Company, Stevens Point, Wis.). 

Wrapping Paper Division—F. L. Moore, vice president (New- 
ton Falls Paper Company, Newton Falls, N. Y.). 

Chemical Pulp Division—-Thomas Hauter, vice president (Battle 
Island Paper Company, Fulton, N. Y.). 

Writing Paper Division—C. A. Crocker, vice president (Crocker, 
Burbank & Co., Inc., Fitchburg, Mass.). 

Tissue Division—E. C. Robertson, vice president 
Brothers, Hinsdale, N. H.). 

Coated Board Division—B. C. Hill, vice president 
Coated Paper Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.). 

Ground Wood Division—E. A. Merritt, Jr., 
(Potsdam, N. Y.). 

Board Division—C. R. White, vice president (Chicago, IIl.). 

Coated Paper Division—Martin Cantine, vice president (Martin 
Cantine Company, Saugerties, N. Y.). 

The morning session was adjourned about 1 o’clock, and mem- 
bers enjoyed a sumptuous luncheon in the East Room. 


(Robertson 
(Niagara 


vice president 


The afternoon was featured by a motion picture exhibit in the 
Astor Gallery, showing a series of moving picture films on the 
prevention of accidents. The exhibition was given under the 
auspices of the national association, and received very favorable 
comment. 

During the morning session President Hastings appointed a 
committee on resolutions, consisting of W. B. Van Allen, Frank 
L. Moore and A. H. Nevious. This committee made its report at 
the afternoon session, but the same was not given out. 

The convention this year brought forth a larger delegation of 
paper men than ever before, and a glance of the list of those 
in attendance at the banquet, which is given on another page of 
this issue, will give.a fair idea of the big attendance. 


The President’s Address 


President Hastings in his annual report said: 

At this, the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, of which I have been honored in holding 
the position of president continuously for over four years, this 
being my seventh annaul report by reason of previously holding 
the office when the association was more of a social organization 
than at present, therefore it makes it rather difficult to include 
any thing in my report today that may be said to be absolutely 
brand new. 


You will be glad to know that the membership of the associa- 
tion was never larger than at present; that while in 1908 we had 
a membership of one hundred, we have been growing until at the 
last annual meeting we reported 260 manufacturers as active 
members, and today we have increased our membership to 276, 
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located in twenty-four States, and that while last year we were 
having reports sent us from 356 individual plants in the country, 
today we have 375 reporting, so it can safely be stated that we have 
reporting to us over 80 per cent. of the total amount of paper 
manufactured in the United States. 


It is unfortunate that many of the smaller concerns do not 
appreciate the work we are doing to the extent of reporting, or 
assisting financially in the support of an institution that is for 
their benefit, perhaps more so even than for the larger concerns. 
It is a selfish position that they occupy, and any injury that is being 
done done them may be said, in a general way, to be partly their 


own fault. A united industry, representing 100 per cent. of a 


Tupce CHARLES F, Moore, 
The New Secretary. 


trade, must receive more attention at the hands of legislators, 


railroads, labor organizations, etc., than a divided industry, there- 
fore every manufacturer should use his best endeavor to secure 
other members, and this can easily be done by personal solicita- 
tion. 

The paper business as a whole is suffering from the persistent 
attacks of certain interests whose influence is potent at the seat 
of government. Our present condition is well described as “a 
government by the publishers for the publishers.” 


No interest, 
large or small, 


apparently, has much standing before our legisla- 
ture if it is opposed by those interests. 

No man cares to look into conditions as they exist in foreign 
nations, as compared with those here, can help but criticise our 
Government in its attitude, not only in tariff matters, but in the 
passage of the so-called reciprocity act, Section 2, which, in effect, 
throws open our market for the surplus of any nation. While 
this claim of foreign nations has not as yet been accorded them, 
there is grave danger that eventually it will be. 

You are all aware of the constantly increasing quantity of paper 
and pulp being imported into this country, and at a lower valua- 


tion than the American mills can produce paper or pulp, and you 
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are aware of the constantly increasing cost to manufacture in 
the United States. I venture to assert that not one of you have 
heard of a reduction in the price of any publication to the people, 
or any general reduction in the price of advertising. 

The desire of many publishers to secure disorganization in the 
ranks of the manufacturers leads to assertions that many times, 
to say the least, are not true. One of the surest ways to combat 
this combination is by your own association, where facts may be 
secured and ania given out to members, which, by their 
truths, will answer the many unjust criticisms and attacks. Surely 
if it is lawful for the buyer to combine to purchase, it must be 
just as lawful for manufacturers to intelligently judge of market 
conditions through facts, and be guided by such information in 
their sales. I have always held that the disorganization which the 
publishers hope to accomplish in the ranks of the manufacturers 
of news paper indirectly affects every other class of paper, be- 
cause the forcing of some mills, through lack of profits in one 
grade, to try their hand at some other class of paper, will result 
in a constant disorganization and overproduction. 

There is no large manufacturing business that requires more 
personal constant attention than does ours, and where as mucl 
capital is required for the annual turnover, and where the return 
on the investment is so little. 


The constantly increasing importation of the different grades of 
paper and pulp, and the probable further increase in these importa- 
tions, due to the possible lowering of the tariff, should lead the 
American manufacturers to closely look into the matter of export- 
ing their goods. The South American field, which, as an associa- 
tion, we have thoroughly investigated, we believe is a market 
where we may hope to dispose of a large quantity of our produc- 
tion as soon as the proper shipping and banking facilities are pro- 
vided, and as an association we can be of great assistance to those 
manufacturers who desire to seriously consider an exporting busi- 
ness. Some of these South American states show almost as large 
an increased per capita consumption of paper as do some of the 
more educated countries, and as the South American people be- 
come educated, which is rapidly being accomplished, the use of 
our material will very largely increase, and they will probably 
always be a large importing country in paper, due to the lack 
of supply of any suitable raw material. 
the older countries like England and Germany, have, through 
facilities being constantly worked out for them by their govern- 


Up to this time some of 


ments, secured the major part of this trade. Our Government’s 
position seems to be a little different; their attitude, apparently, 
seems to be the wishes of the publishers, which are that our mar- 
kets shall be thrown open for every pound of paper from anywhere 
in the world, and that our doors be closed as far as possible to 
any exportation of our goods, thereby creating an ideal position 
for the buyer. 

The association is in touch with associations of other countries. 
While these associations have not as good an organization as we 
have, still we exchange information that, we think, is mutually 
advantageous. 

The interest in the association work is shown by the fact that 
during the year 1912 we had 1,408 visitors at our headquarters, 
many of whom were foreigners and most of them manufacturers. 

As you know we have taken up the question of a cost system, 
and I most seriously recommend the adoption of 
cost system that will lead to a comparison of costs 


some uniform 
, one mill with 
another, with a view of eliminating high comparative costs, and 
with the ultimate result of a more uniform market price; also 
with a view of bringing forceably to the minds of the manufac- 
turers the fact that they are not in many instances securing a 
profit for their goods. 

At the previous two meetings of the association I recommended 
an Arbitration Board, to be composed of a representative from 
the National Jobbers’ the United 


Association, Typothete of 
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America, and possibly the National Paper Stock Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and ourselves, to take up any questions or disagreements 
as to deliveries, etc., or as to possible changes in trade customs 
that might be rightly referred to such a committee. My theory 
is that our aims should be the same and that anything fair to us 
should be agreeable to both buyer and seller, and any unfair 
methods should be frowned upon by buyer and seller. I earn- 
estly recommend that such a committee be formed, and that a 
committee from this association be named who will give some 
attention to the matter with a view of bringing it into practical 
working order. 

We should also, as recommended at our last meeting, have a 
Publicity Bureau, where new uses for paper could be investigated 
and any new inventions be inquired into, and, in fact, anything 
pertaining to the paper industry could be taken up with a view of 
development. 

These recommendations are feasible and practical. 

In modern business methods co-operation is necessary; unre- 
stricted competition is ruinous—it always has been and always 
will be. Periods of depression may result in interchange of or- 
ders at lower prices. Market conditions are also dependent upon 
the demand as compared with the supply, and no market in paper 
can be stimulated in any one grade by making lower prices. The 
only remedy is a very simple one, and that is knowing the condi- 
tion of supply and demand and to so operate your mills that they 
may be somewhere near uniform. I believe that our efforts along 
It is not necessary for manufac- 
turers in a given grade of paper to agree among themselves as to 
prices or conditions that shall govern their mills, but the reports 
which we have made from month to month naturally have brought 
home to the manufacturers the facts that we have consistently 
endeavored to drill into them, which are, that not a pound of 
paper or pulp can be forced upon a market that will not absorb 
it, and that attempts to take advantage of their competitors by 


this line have produced results. 


reason of lower prices has resulted in losses not only on imme- 
diate orders, but had an effect upon their output for months. I 
believe the time will come, and not far distant, when more rea- 
sonable business methods will be employed; in fact, it must come 
or the result of the operation of many mills will cease to be 
attractive. 

The extent of our work is limited only through lack of financial 
support, and the greater that is the more good we can do. 


Report of the Book Division 

The Book Divisiqn presents the following report: 

We regret that the report made in behalf of the Book Division 
covering the year 1912, as in recent years past, must consist mainly 
in a recital of the difficulties with which we have had to contend. 

It is strange, but nevertheless true, that an industry of such 
magnitude and commercial importance, instead of meeting with 
encouragement, is obliged to fight for its very existence and to 
contest every inch of the ground occupied as if it were an illegita- 
mate and indefensible enterprise. 

The figures of the thirteenth census report of the United States 
Government on the paper and wood pulp industry show the Book 
Division to be the largest single factor in the paper trade, which 
fact is perhaps not realized by all of our people. In the year 1900, 
the last included in the census report referred to, the total value of 
pulp and paper productions was $267,656,964, of which $54,798,840 
consisted of book paper, equal to slightly more than 20 per cent. of 
the entire amount, no other single branch of the trade reaching 
such proportions. 

Available figures for the year 1912 indicate a total production 
of book papers of 838,000 tons, which represents 93 per cent. of 
the available capacity of manufacturing plants now in existence. 
This means that for 7 per cent. of the entire year the book paper 
mills were wholly inactive—equivalent to a complete suspension 


* 
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of operations for almost four weeks, due largely to the strike at 
the Kalamazoo mills. 

That there was no considerable increase in the production ca- 
pacity within the year is perfectly plain, since the domestic pro- 
ducer was held in check by the uncertainty of political conditions, 
particularly with reference to the tariff inequities already existing 
as well as those threatened. Some extensions were made, it is 
true, in the interest of operations as well as by the conversion of 
certain news print machines into book paper producers, but on the 
other hand something like a dozen book mills diminished their 
capacity by turning their attention to the manufacture of other 
grades on account of the discouragements connected with the 
manufacture of book papers. 

Book paper producers need not be told that there has been an 
uninterrupted advance in the cost of practically everything enter- 
ing into the manufacture of their paper, while at the same time con- 
ditions are such that they have not been able to add the addi- 
tional expense of manufacture, or any considerable portion of it, 
to the selling price of their product. 

We would suggest to the members of the Book Division that it 
is of the utmost importance that every possible effort should be 
made to secure the fairest consideration possible to our book paper 
industry in the forthcoming revision of the tariff. It is hard to 
bring ourselves to the belief that there does not yet exist a suffi- 
cient American spirit and sense of justice among those who have 
our legislative matters in charge to at least prevent a further de- 
struction of our interest. Every available channel should be util- 
ized immediately through which our representatives in both 
Houses of the Federal Congress may be advised of the true situa- 
tion. 

The damaging effect of Section 2 of the McCall bill, which has 
now been operative for about eighteen months, is manifest not only 
to every one who has personal interest in the paper industry, but 
likewise to all who desire that the American manufacturer should 
have an equal chance with his foreign competitor. Section 2 as 
it now stands does not represent the policy of any political party. 
It has not an element of protection in it. 


On the contrary, it favors 
the Canadian producer. 


Nor does it conform to the doctrine of 
those who stand for a tariff revenue, for the admission of paper 
iree of duty produces no revenue at all. 

The growth of the paper industry in Canada under the amazingly 
generous legislative policy of the United States is such as to 
create most natural alarm on the part of our own producers. The 
importations from Canada in the latter months of the year 1912 
have amounted to considerably more than double the importations 
earlier in the year. In February, for instance, 4,224 tons came 
in, as against 10,679 tons for December. The importations for the 
year I91I amounted to 54,485 tons, whereas for the year 1912 they 
:otaled 84,630 tons, and for the last four months of the year paper 
was coming in at the rate of about 125,000 tons per year, and it is 
important to note that while only about 22 per cent. of the 1911 
importations came in free of duty, about 75 per cent, of the 1912 
importations paid no duty. 

How generally the impression prevails in Canada that under 
existing conditions the American paper market can be practically 
supplied by the Canadian producer to the destruction of our do- 
mestic industry, is evidenced by the active preparations being made 
for the construction of paper producing plants in the Dominion. 
In addition to the enlargement of plants then in existence, new 
concerns have ben organized since the serious agitation concern- 
ing reciprocity began about three years ago, with an aggregate 
capitalization of more than $150,000,000, to say nothing of twenty- 
five or thirty other corporations now in process of formation for 
the same purpose. And to show that our own people recognize 
the great advantage which has been given to Canada by our recent 
legislation, a great portion of the money required for the organiza- 
tion of those Canadian enterprises is being supplied by American 
capitalists, 
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It is true that the developments of the Canadian industry up to 
this time have been principally in the direction of the manufacture 
of news print; nevertheless, the importation of that class of paper 
has indirectly affected our own market, and we may be sure that 
the Canadians will in the near future turn their attention directly 
tc the production of book paper as well. This they have not done 
in the past, because on account of the simpler process of manufac- 
ture it required less time to develop the news print industry. 

An editorial in the Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, dated 
February 15, calls attention to the fact that Canada has not thus 
far provided for the manufacture of book paper to any con- 
siderable extent, and urges the immediate development of that 
field. It states that the construction of two book paper mills are 
contemplated within the Province of Quebec fortwith, and ven- 
tures the prediction that others will immediately follow. The 
article also deplores the fact that within the last year certain 
book paper consumers in Canada have been obliged to purchase 
small quantities of that grade of paper manufactured in the 
United States, and expresses the hope that such policy may not 
long continue; this in spite of the fact that Canada levies a duty 
on all of the paper we send into the Dominion, while under our 
liberal policy their product comes into the United States free. 

We would again urge upon our manufacturers the necessity 
for a proper capitalization of their producing companies. Many, 
we are inclined to believe, are doing themselves and the trade 
an injury by maintaining an inadequate capitalization. The per- 
centage rate of dividend or revenue is often advertised to the 
public without any accompanying explanation that the capitaliza- 
tion upon which the dividend is declared does not represent the 
full amount of the capital invested. Thus the impression is 
created that certain companies are enjoying a large measure of 
prosperity and reaping large profits when, as a matter of fact, the 
return, on the actual capital is far from being liberal. 

In this connection we would also repeat what has been time and 
again stated, that proper depreciation charges should be regularly 
made not only for the purpose of preventing self deception but 
to avoid the g@eation of false impressions among other people 
as cited above. 

We congratulate the book paper manufacturers on their general 
observance of our trade customs, which experience has proven 
to be greatly to the advantage of our customers as well as our- 
selves. In this connection, however, we would express our dis- 
approval of the practice of entering into blanket contracts, which 
in no event can be in the interest of the producer. 

On the whole the year 1912 has afforded little encouragement 
to the book paper producer, and the outlook for the immediate 
future is far from reassuring. It therefore behooves every man 
connected with the industry to do all in his power to accomplish 
the removal of the hindrances in our way, or if that cannot be 
done, to at least see that the public is fully advised of the peril 
of our situation, so that if in the end we are to be sacrificed the 
claim cannot be made that it was done ignorantly. 


Report of the News Division 

The report of the News Division was presented by Herbert 
J. Brown, vice president: 

“To the manufacturers of news paper the most gratifying 
feature of the year 1912, is that during the entire year, water power 
conditions throughout the United States were unusually good. 
As a result, the importations of ground wood pulp for the year 
were 82,000 tons less than in Io1t. 

“The news mills reporting to the association have produced 
during 1912 about 1,270,000 tons, or 95 per cent. of their normal 
capacity. This is about 65,000 tons more than in 1911; shipments 
during the year were about 1,257,000 tons, leaving stock on hand 


on December 31st of approximately 40,000 tons as compared with 
27,640 tons on December 31, Iort. 
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“If this were all, the news manufacturers might feel very well 
satisfied, but unfortunately, there are other conditions which may 
well make him apprehensive of the future. The year 1912 gave a 
foretaste of what may be expected under the operation of the 
so-called Reciprocity Act. The importations for the year were 
88,000 tons against 59,000 tons for I9II, an increase of about 50 
per cent. Of this large importation, 74 per cent. came in free of 
duty. By the end of the year 1913, the capacity of Canadian mills 
will be further increased by some 150,000 tons, most of which 
will doubtless seek an outlet in this country. Our own increase 
for 1913 will be about 30,000 tons, making a new product of about 
180,000 tons, against an estimated increase in consumption of 
100,000 tons. 

“When we consider the probable effect on price of this great 
increase of production, and realize that our own Government will 
doubtless continue to encourage Canadian mills at the expense of 
the American, it is small wonder that many makers of news are 
casting about for other lines that will promise better for the 
future, or are considering the advisability of dismantling their mills 
and selling their power in the form of electricity.” 


Report of Writing Division 


W. D. Judd, vice president, presented the following report of 
the Writing Division: 

“Tt seems but a few short months since the present representative 
of the Writing Paper Division appeared before this august body 
and endeavored to add a words of and 
regarding the situation in the writing paper 
The time has passed quickly and we are now well 
launched in the new year, while 1912 is ancient history. 


few cheer en- 
couragement 
business. 
It was a 
remarkable year in many ways, and one long to be remembered. 
One particularly bright spot was the smashing of the old-time 
tradition that presidential years necessarily meant poor business. 
With three candidates in the race, all trying to save the country 
from ultimate ruin, there was bound to be more or less excitement 
politically, but its effect on business was practically nil. The year 
started off with its usual hesitancy, but by February was in full 
swing, and so continued right up to July, the half year being one 
of the best for several years. After the usual summer quiet we 
experienced a good fall trade, which slackened, however, the last 
of November, and the balance of the year was quiet. That the 
year as a whole was about an average one is shown by the statis- 
tical information furnished us by the general office of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association. While the average daily produc- 
tion in 1911 of 522 tons has been increased to about 580 tons, the 
percentage of writing paper made, more than actually sold, is com- 
paratively small, proving once more that the mills have adopted 
the wise policy of shutting down when short of orders, rather than 
following the old and foolish method of cutting prices and trying 
to fill up the mill with unprofitable business. There was more or 
tess disturbance early in the year over the question of labor and 
shorter hours, and considerable agitation of the three shift propo- 
sition, which finally resulted in its voluntary adoption by a number 
of the mills in the East. 

“Tt is still problematical how this scheme of shorter hours will 
work out, for while the idea of eight hours’ work, eight hours’ 
play and eight hours’ sleep sounds ideal it has not proven so in 
many instances. ‘AIl work and no play’ may be true, but “Too 
many cooks spoils the broth’ is equally so, and I believe that my 
own experience along this line is shared by others who pride them- 
selves upon the uniformity of their product. The responsibility is 
so divided that it means unusual effort on the part of those in 
charge to keep quality up to the required standard. This problem 
will undoubtedly work out its own salvation in time, but it has 
helped to make the year one of unusual anxiety and worry. For 
fear the gentlemen present may think that this thought comes 
solely from personal experience, I will say that it is the opinion 
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shared in by a number of manufacturers with whom your repre- 
sentative has talked over the situation. 

“This change has added about to per cent. to the working hours 
of manufacture, and, of course, should increase the production 
upon the same ratio. The normal capacity of the writing mills 
has therefore been greatly increased and the demand for our 
product must be more than simply fair or shutdowns will be 
much more frequent than has been the case during the last few 
years. Some manufacturers are very optimistic, however, and 
are apparently confident of the future, for mills have been en- 
larged in order to gain more product, and there are one or two 
mills now in the course of construction which will, of course, add 
to the supply. It was, of necessary after this radical 
change in working hours to make a general readjustment of wages 
throughout all departments in order to equalize matters, all of 
which greatly increased the cost of production. To preserve the 
harmony of the situation prices of raw materials continued to 
advance and the manufacturer was therefore confronted with a 
serious problem. It remained for a few mills who had sufficient 
courage to make a general advance in the prices of their product, 
and following the law of self preservation, the advance became 
general. My only regret, and I think it is shared in by all mem- 
bers of our division, is that the advance was not great enough, 
for with the continually increasing cost of both rags and pulp 
we are really no better off than we were a year ago, when the 
margin of profit was anything but satisfactory. This holds good 
especially with reference to the cheaper grades of writing paper, 
where the additional price was very soon absorbed by the in- 
creased cost of manufacture. 

“Will add just a few words in closing about the work of our 
division. That our association is 
proven over and over again. 


course, 


has been 
We have had more meetings than 
usual the past year and the spirit of hearty co-operation was never 
more pronounced than at present. While we are not always in 
unanimous accord with reference to the settling of some of the 
complex questions relating to our particular branch of the indus- 
try, there is a perfect frankness between members, and in prac- 
tically every case what seemed like an unsurmountable difficulty 
has been straightened out to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
Our relations with the jobber are closer than ever before, and 
speaking for our division, am glad to state that in our dealings 
with the National Jobbers’ Association we are working in the 
greatest harmony.” 


well worth while 


Report of the Wrapping Paper Division 
Vice President Stokes, of the Wrapping Division, reported as 
follows: 


The manufacturers of wrapping paper during 1912 enjoyed a 
good volume of business. The demand, while not equal to the pro- 
duction during the early months of the year, improved with the 
increase in other branches of business, which began in the early 
summer and continued till the end of the year. 

According to the statistics of the association, seventy-one com- 
panies reporting to it produced in 1912 526,252 tons or 89 per cent. 
of normal output. Shipments were too per cent. of the output, 
which may be considered a satisfactory and healthy condition. 

These figures compare with previous years in percentages as 
follows: 

1909 production....... 81 per cent. 
1910 production 84 per cent. Shipments 99 per cent. 
IQII production....... 83 per cent. Shipments 99 per cent. 

Prices during the year have been fairly well maintained. Start- 
ing at a lower level at the beginning of the year they became 
firmer as the demand increased, but are not yet at a point where 
they produce a fair margin of profit, except perhaps in the case 
of some mills which through the advantage of an especially favor- 
able location have a lower cost of raw materials or conversion. 


Shipments....... 100 per cent. 
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The cost of labor and all materials which enter into the manu- 
facture of paper is advancing each year, yet paper brings no more, 
and often less, than it did three or four years ago. To overcome 
the increased cost of materials, the progressive mills are installing 
rew and improved machinery to reduce the cost of conversion, 
and in this way have been able to keep their net cost of manu- 
facture somewhat below the selling price. A time will come, how- 
ever, when ingenuity can accomplish comparatively little, while 
there is no limit fixed to the advance in the cost of labor or 
materials. 


Unless the manufacturer can get a corresponding advance in the 
price for his product, his horizon is not tinged with the glow of 
advancing prosperity, but with the gloom of fading twilight. 

In order that the manufacturer may be in a position to quote 
prices intelligently it is necessary that he know the actual cost of 
his product, in which must be included proper charges for deprecia- 
tion and interest on his investment. It is evident that very few 
manufacturers have this information and in consequence quote a 
price based on what his competitors are making, or arrived at 
by a rough system made up largely of guesswork and not from 
any actual knowledge of the facts, 

Those who have made a special study of cost keeping are con- 
vinced that many mills are making grades which are not profitable, 
and that if a uniform system of accounting could be adopted it 
would result in each mill making only what was profitable and 
eventually eliminate much unnecessary competition as well as 
standardizing certain grades which would cover all the require- 
ments of the consumer. 

With this object in view meetings were held in New York and 
Chicago last fall to which the accountants of the various mills were 
invited, and which were largely attended. A system of cost keep- 
ing was outlined, which it was thought would answer the purpose 
and is now being worked out in many of the mills with such 
modifications as may be necessary to suit each individual case, 

It is intended to hold further meetings at which those who are 
working in this direction will give the results of their experience. 
Eventually it is believed all will be working on this basis and then, 
and not until then, 
facturer. 


will a better era begin for the paper manu- 


Some new mills were built during the year, as is always to 
be expected, and the demand from natural increase appeared to 
absorb the new output. 

The Government has not kept a separate account of the im- 
portations of wrapping paper, so reliable figures are not obtainable. 
It is probable that the importations are increasing, and if the bars 
are let down still further, as seems probable, the effect will be 
serious to the American manufacturer. While this may be more 
to the makers of kraft paper, it must of necessity react on the 
industry at large without regard to the grade of paper made or to 
the location of the mill: 

Kraft paper is being made in this country in larger volume 
and more mills are projected for its manufacture. The quality, 
while not equal to the foreign, is steadily improving. Just at 
present there are so many grades and prices of this paper the 
consumer is to extent being prejudiced against it. It 
would seem desirable for those making it to establish some stand- 
ard or at least a greater uniformity. 


some 


The tariff question is again directly before us, as you all know, 
but how serious its effect on the industry may be few apparently 
realize. The average person thinks of it once in a while and con- 
soles himself with the thought that perhaps it won't find his mill 
and by some act of Providence pass over it. 

A more general interest on the part of the wrapping paper manu- 
facturers is necessary, if only to strengthen the work which the 
association through its president and a few other active workers 
are trying to do for our benefit. 
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Report of the Tissue Division 

The following report of the Tissue Division was presented by 
IX. R. Redhead, vice president: 

“The conditions in the tissue business have been very unsatis- 
factory during the past year, due to keen competition and the too 
eager desire of some manufacturers to sell their product with- 
out little or no reference to the cost of the same. In many cases 
this has been done apparently because of ignorance as to the cost. 
In a few cases it would have been done had the cost been known, 
but there are few men of any business sense who will continue to 
sell without profit or at a loss if they have reliable data as to the 
cost of their product. 

“A few meetings of tissue manufacturers have been held dur- 
ing the year for consultations and particularly to consider methods 
of obtaining accurate figures as to cost. These meetings have 
been of much value to those who have attended them and had 
those who were in particular need of these lessons been present 
much of the reckless cutting of prices of the past two years would 
have ceased. 

“The percentage of overproduction in the tissue line is com- 
paratively small, and if the great majority of manufacturers will 
take the pains, as business sense and prudence would dictate, to 


know the cost of their product there would soon be a steadying 
of the market and 


return to a reasonable profit upon their 
business. 


“The tissue manufacturers hope to see these results obtained 
during the present year. Otherwise it is simply a question of 
the ‘survival of the fittest.’ ” 


Report of the Goated Paper Division 


Martin Cantine, vice president, presented the following report 
on coated paper: 


“This is not a swan song, but a few cold facts as they have 


come to my observation, and have 


made me sit up and take 


notice. 

“The coating industry in this country is not an old one, but for 
many years was done by a portion of the manufacturers in an 
easy going way with not too much thought as to what modern 
improvements and necessities might call forth. A few years back 
you could count the coating plants on one hand, and it was not 
a hard task to get adequate returns upon the investment. Today 
there are fifty-two coating plants. 

“The coating division during the past year has had a hard 
struggle to keep their mills going, and very few, if any, have been 
able to work up to their capacity. 

“New mills and additions to the present ones are increasing 
the production nearly 20 per cent, per annum. This rate of in- 
crease cannot continue under existing conditions without serious 
results. 


“The price of nearly all raw materials are advancing. The offi- 
set process of printing has caused many printers and lithographers 
to install this type of press and substitute plain for coated papers. 
This manner of printing is still in its infancy, but rather a healthy 
baby. , 

“The tariff now stares us in the face, and should reductions on 
coated papers be made we will have added burdens to carry. 

“At the present time profits in the coating line are small, on a 
large volume of business, and in many cases long credits given. 
When figuring the percentage of gain, as against the total sales, one 
can plainly see this class of goods is sold on a very low margin of 
profit. 

“It would be well for those thinking of entering this field of 
manufacture to do so with their eyes open. The coming year does 
not look encouraging, but still we hope to be able to greet you at 


your next annual meeting, even if we are in depleted circum- 
stances.” 
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Goated Board Division 

Berton C. Hill, vice president, presents the following report of 
the Coated Board Division: 

“The year 1912 was the first year that the coated board manu- 
facturers have been represented in this association. 

“There are twenty coating mills making coated card boards 
or coated box boards, fourteen of which are members of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association—seven located in the East 
and seven in the West. 

“We have extended invitations to the remaining six mills to 
join and we hope to receive their applications before our next 
meeting. 

“During the past year the Coated Board Division has been work- 
ing on two questions, which we have considered to be of the 
greatest importance to the manufacturers of this product—uni- 
form trade customs and a uniform system of figuring costs. 

“T do not know which of the two is the most important to every 
member of this division. 

“We have been working on the trade customs for a longer 
period than the cost system and the. result so far has been very 
encouraging. 

“We have found the greatest opposition to trade customs among 
the Eastern manufacturers, and I wish to state that I am firmly 
convinced that the universal use of trade customs will not only 
be of great benetit to the manufacturers, but to the paper jobbers 
and also the printers and ultimate consumers of paper and card 
boards. 

“The practice of making cardboard one thickness and labeling 
it another should be abolished. All coated board manufacturers 
should adopt the same scale of points to the ply 
cents and all other grades of cardboard. 

“The mills in the West are together in this respect, but about 
all the coated board mills in the East make different points to 
the ply in about everything they manufacture. 


in blanks, translu- 


“I have samples of catalogues of coated blanks and translucents 
from all the different mills and very few of the Eastern manufac- 
turers are alike in the thickness of each ply. 

“This is not only confusing to the cardboard jobber, but also 
to the mill representative when in competition with another mill’s 
make. 

“We have a list of trade customs which are fair to the manu- 
facturer and the jobber and I urge every cardboard manufacturer 
present to consider adopting them. 

“The universal cost system has only lately been taken up by this 
division and I cannot make any detailed report on this matter as 
yet, but I believe there is no other branch of the paper industry 
that greater variation in the method of 
manufacturing cost. 


shows a figuring the 

“A committee has been appointed to investigate cost systems 
and report at our next monthly meeting. 

“The printers and folding box manufacturers’ associations have 
taken up the cost proposition and the results in those associations 
have been extremely satisfactory. 

“In conclusion I urge every coated board manufacturer to con- 
sider carefully the question of universal trade customs and also 
a uniform cost system.” 


Report of the Chemical Pulp Division 

The report of the Chemical Pulp Division was presented by 
Vice President Thomas Hunter as follows: 

“The Chemical Pulp Division is pleased to report that the future 
of this industry looks more promising than it has in the past ten 
years. There seems to be plenty of pulp to go around, but we 
are all getting better prices on the average than for any length 
of time since I have been in the business. The paper mills have 
enlarged and put in new machines or new mills have been built 
about fast enough to take care of the increased foreign importa- 
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tions. As far as I know there has been no new sulphite mills 
built in this country in several years. We hear of enlarged plants 
and new ones contemplated in Canada, but we feel very sure that 
no one will build in this country for the prices of sulphite have 
not yet reached the point where a person could not buy a sulphite 
mill cheaper than he could build one. The question of wood is 
a very serious one for those who have to look to the open market 
for their supply. Where it takes from 15,000 to 25,000 cords of 
wood to supply your mill it is almost impossible to buy this quan- 
tity of spruce at a price that you can make it into unbleached 
pulp and make any profit. 

“We are greatly surprised at the country’s ability to absorb 
all the unbleached pulp shipped in from foreign countries, the 
importations during the past few years being as follows: 
162,757; I9I10, IQII, 1912, 277,202, showing an 
increase over 1909 of 114,445 tons and an increase over 1911, the 
largest previous year, of 64,296 tons, and it would seem from 
these figures that the importations will continue to increase each 
year. Last year we reported that we felt sure the imports had 
reached their limit, but we now give it up and will make no more 
such predictions. 


I1go9g, 


202,001 ; 212,900 ; 


“All mills as far as we are able to learn are running full, com- 
paratively, and are selling their output. Since one of the large 
sulphite mills discontinued selling unbleached sulphite the home 
mills have been fairly busy. Thirty-six sulphite mills making 
unbleached sulphite are reported to have a capacity of 158,368 
tons available for shipment and shipped during the year 117,608 
tons. 

“In reference to the bleached sulphite pulp, the demand has 
been good and I[ understand they have all the business they want. 
The importations for the past few years are as follows: 
61,904; 1910, 76,846; 1911, 86,422; 
in 1912 over 1911 Of 9,278 tons. 


1909, 
1912, 77.144, showing a decrease 


“Soda Pulp—The business has been about 95 per cent. of normal. 

“Mechanically Ground Pulp—There has been plenty, owing to 
there being plenty of water, and I understand the prices are now 
down some. The recent imports are as follows: 1909, 139,853; 
1910, 226,189: 1911, 267,089; 1912, 185,802, showing a falling off 
in importations of 81,287 tons. 


It will be observed that substantial increases have been made 


during 1910 and 1911 in the importations of mechanically ground 
pulp from both Norway and Sweden. These countries, in addi- 
tion to Germany and Austria-Hungary, are proving to be potent 
and growing factors in the chemical pulp markets of the United 
States, as may be seen from the figures herewith.” 


Report of the Official Chemist 


Little, the official chemist, presented his report, as 


Arthur D. 
follows: 


The most notable event of the year from the standpoint of this 
report was the Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemis- 
try, which was held during September in Washington and New 
York. Over thirty countries were officially represented, and the 
total membership was about 4,500. The sessions of the congress 
brought together the most eminent workers in applied chemistry 
from all parts of the world, and the papers presented required 
twenty-six volumes for their publication. One volume was devoted 
to the papers read before the section of starch, cellulose and paper, 
of which your chemist had the honor to be president. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the number of American paper makers who 
were enrolled as members of the congress, or who attended the 
sessions of this section, was very small. Reference will be made 
later to the more important papers of especial interest to members 
of the association. 

As usual, careful record has been kept of all scientific articles 
bearing upon the pulp and paper industry which have appeared 


during the year in any language. The number of these published 
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during 1912 is only 127, a much smaller number than usual, and 
of these comparatively few had to do with important new develop- 
ments, or were otherwise notable. An abstract of each of them 
has appeared in the journal, Chemical Abstracts, published by the 
American Chemical Society, membership in which is open to all 
members of your association. 
will, therefore, be noted here.. 


Only the more important articles 


Especially significant was the recent conference of over fifty 
paper manufacturers, representatives of testing laboratories and 
others interested in paper specifications, which was called January 
24 by Dr. S. W. Stratton, director of the United States Bureau 
of Standards, for the purpose of establishing a better understand- 
ing between the manufacturers and the Government officials who 
have the purchase of paper under their charge. 

It seems to be evident that the Government, by the careful test- 
ing of deliveries furnished under its paper specifications, has at- 
tained a twofold result. First, a better and more uniform supply 
of paper, and second, the protection of those manufacturers who 
have honestly endeavored to meet the specifications from the un- 
fair competition of less conscientious bidders. 

Methods of testing papers were discussed, and some progress 
made toward greater uniformity of methods. 

It was decided to hold similar conferences each year, a practice 
which is to be heartily commended, as it will bring the manufac- 
turers into closer relations with the consumers, who, as time goes 
on, will utilize specifications more and more for describing their 
requirements, precisely as is the case with consumers of steel, 
cement, coal, rubber and many other materials. 

The establishment of an experimental paper mill by Arthur D. 
Little, Incorporated, has, we believe, proved to be a factor of con- 
siderable importance in the development of the industry. The mill, 
which is located in the Fenway district in Boston, is equipped with 
a 30 inch machine with both cylinder and Fourdrinier ends, and 
may also, with slight modifications, be operated as a board machine. 
The supplementary equipment includes a rotary digester carrying 
about 200 pounds of stock; bleach chests and drainers; two 50 
pound beaters, and a small Jordan engine. Experience has proved 
that the results obtained in this mill are directly comparable to 
those secured in practice. 

Certain new sources of paper stock deserve much more careful 
consideration by your 


members than 


they have yet received. 
Further researches by Raitt into the paper making qualities of 
bamboo amply confirm the general opinion of fibre experts to the 
effect that bamboo is especially 
ments of the industry. and should become an important source of 
paper, stock. Raitt concludes that the sulphate process is best 
adapted to the reduction of bamboo, and that 80 per cent. of the 
Indian bamboo stand is made up of species which are available for 
paper making. 


well adapted to the require- 


The earlier difficulties of treatment are overcome 
by thorough crushing of the whole culm, including nodes, when a 
very even, satisfactory pulp is obtained with yields of 46 per cent. 
unbleached and 44 per cent. bleached pulp. Raitt estimates that a 
mill producing 10,000 tons of bamboo pulp per year would re- 
quire for a continuous supply of raw material a bamboo area of 
10 to 22 square miles. 

Attention is again called by Remington and others to the already 
demonstrated merits of Adansonia fibre as a stock for the manu- 
facture of especially strong papers. It yields by the soda process 
47.5 per cent. of unbleached pulp, and 42 per cent. bleached. The 
ultimate fibres resemble those of Manila hemp, 

Von Possanner, after studying fibres from the German colonies, 
reports that Ponzolzia hypoleuca yields 58 per cent. of unbleached 
fibre, which is long and supple respects 
both linen and cotton. It is easily bleached and the yield of 
bleached fibre is 50 to 54 per cent. 

The results obtained by Beadle & Stevens in the treatment of 
Hedychium Coronarium indicate that this tropical plant has very 


and resembles in some 
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promising possibilities for paper making. The fibre is stated to 
be equal in strength to the best pure manila. The raw fibre, when 
mechanically freed from pith cells, yields 50 per cent. of unbleached 
pulp. When the pith cells are retained in the pulp, a parchment- 
like sheet is formed, although the pulp is exceedingly free working. 

The utilization of the pith and fibre of waste sugar cane, after 
extraction of the sugar, is being developed along altogether new 
lines by the United Fruit Company, and the results thus far ob- 
tained point to ultimate developemnts of the first importance to 
the paper and board industries. 

The new Winestalk process for the removal of ink from waste 
papers and recovery of the fibre in a condition, as regards strength 
and color at least equal to that of the original stock, has shown 
itself to be remarkably efficient and gives promise of becoming 
an important factor in the conservation of paper stock. In the 
direction of conservation also a considerable interest attaches itself 
to the apparatus recently installed by the Treasury Department 
jor laundering soiled paper money. 

Notable examples of the utilization of waste material are to be 
found in the new mill of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, at Covington, Va., for the manufacture of board of excel- 
lent quality, from rossing waste, and the mill of the Southern 
Wood Distillates and Fiber Company, at Bogalusa, La., for the 
manufacture of board from wood waste by a new process involv- 
ing treatment of the cooked waste under heavy crushing rollers 

Attention should be called to the series of papers by Zacharias 
which appeared in sixteen numbers of Papier-Fabrikant, and had 
for their subject matter the boiling and steaming processes for 
making brown mechanical wood pulp. The articles are too long 
for abstracts here, but lead to the conclusion that boards made 
from boiled wood pulp show a decided advantage over steamed 
wood pulp board in tensile strength, resistance to folding, liability 
to tear, etc., and exhibited a greater stretch. 

The effect of variable grinding conditions on the quality of 
production of mechanical pulp has been made the subject of ex- 
haustive study by Cline and Thickens, of the Forest Products 
Laboratories. Experiments conducted on a semi-commercial scale 
lead to the following conclusions: 

1. The power to the grinder increases directly with the speed 
and pressure, and inversely with the degree of sharpness of the 
stone. There is also a very slight increase with temperature. 
Under like conditions the power to the grinder is less for steamed 
wood than for green or seasoned wood untreated, 

2. The production of pulp in twenty-four hours varies directly 
with the pressure speed and degree of sharpness of the surface of 
the stone. Under like conditions less pulp is obtained in twenty- 
four hours from seasoned wood than from green and still less 
irom steamed wood. 

3. Horse power consumption per ton, however, decreases as pres- 
sure and speed increase, and is lower on sharp stones than on dull. 
Temperature has little influence. Power consumption per ton is 
higher for seasoned wood than for green wood, and still higher 
for steamed wood; also, power per ton is higher for conifers than 
for hardwoods. 

4. The yield of pulp per cord is greater at high pressure and 
speed than at low, and is directly proportioned to the density of 
the wood; yield per cord is independent of the nature of the 
surface of the stone. 

5. The quality of the pulp varies greatly with the surface of the 
stone; less with the pressure and least with the speed. Density 
and character of the wood and temperature of grinding have great 
influence on the quality of the pulp, better pulp being obtained at 
higher temperature. Green wood yields pulp of better color than 
seasoned wood, while steamed wood yields a stronger pulp than 
untreated wood. 

In discussing before the Eighth Congress those products which 
lie between wood and cellulose in lignin content, such as hot- 
ground mechanical wood pulp and steamed mechanical wood, kraft, 
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etc., all of which are classed under the term “half cellulose,” Dr 
Schwalbe intimated that remarkable results as to yield and strength 
may soon be anticipated from a new process which is a modification 
of the sulphite process. 

Von Weimarn reports some exceedingly significant observations 
upon the facility with which different kinds of cellulose may be 
rendered gelatinous and plastic or brought into a colloidal solution 
by treatment with aqueous salt solutions under suitable conditions 
of concentration, temperature, pressure and duration of action. 
The gelatinization is accelerated in most cases by increased tem- 
perature and pressure, since the solubility of the salt used is thereby 
increased. Among the numerous suitable salts may be mentioned 
common salt, chloride of calcium and the thio-cyanates of calcium 
and barium. 

An important study into the causes of the yellow discoloration 
of paper has been made by Schoeller, and appeared in seven num- 
bers of Wochenblatt fiir Papier Fabrikation. Papers containing 
mechanical wood pulp discolor very readily with age, and papers 
containing straw and esparto are likewise subject to discoloration. 
Chemical wood pulp turns yellow to a less extent, while the paper 
made entirely from rags suffers slight discoloration. The coloring 
may be due to destruction of the ultramarine or other blue color 
used, or to the actual yellowing of some component of the paper. 
The liability of the paper to discolor may be determined by heating 
under uniform moisture conditions at 95° C. for three, five and 
thirty hours. The intensity of color developed indicates the dis- 
coloration to be expected when the paper is aged. The most im- 
portant cause of the discoloration of paper is the rosin size, and 
Schoeller states that by previous treatments of the rosin with 
bleaching powder such changes are induced in the rosin that size 
made therefrom has no tendency to discolor the paper. 

It has been suggested that figures on the shrinkage of rags in 
the mill would be of interest to the association. Unfortunately 
no very reliable figures of losses in American practice have been 
published, nor, so far as we know, compiled. The most complete 
available data still remains that compiled by Dr. Wurster from 
experiments made by Ziegler and Wurster, in 1875, in the Dresden 
paper mills, and tabulated in Hoffman’s Treatise on Paper Making, 
to which, as the tables do not admit of reproduction in a report 
of this kind, those especially interested are referred. It may, 
however, be stated that the percentage of moisture in the sorted 
rags ranged from 4 per cent. to 7 per cent. The loss on cutting 
and dusting shown by the average of several years of operation 
varied from 4 per cent, to 6 per cent. The usual losses in boiling 
and washing were from 1o per cent. to 12 per cent., although in 
some cases much higher. The loss during the bleaching usually 
raz. from 3 per cent. to 5 per cent., and the yields of absolutely 
dry stock from 100 pounds of rags showed as extremes 36 pounds 
for old rags containing wool, and 74 pounds for clean, bleached 
linen rags. A fair average yield is 60 per cent. on the basis of 
these experiments. 

Your chemist would again urge upon the association the many 
important advantages which would accrue to its members through 
the establishment by the association of official specifications for 
a large proportion of the supplies used in the mills. Through 
such specifications a far better control of quality could be main- 
tained and purchases made in a wider market. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the association has allowed 
another year to pass without taking definite action toward the 
establishment and maintenance of a school of paper making, de- 
spite the very liberal spirit in which the trustees of the Lowell 
Textile School met the suggestion that a school of paper making 
he grafted upon that institution. The placing of paper making 
in America upon a scientific basis will require years at best, and 
will never be accomplished until the young men entering the in- 
dustry have been trained in such a school, while the cost of 
equipment and maintenance would be an absolutely negligible tax 
upon the resources of this great industry. 
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The Tenth Annual Convention of the National Paper Trade 
Association was held in the Hotel McAlpin, New York, on Feb- 
tuary 19, 1913. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:35 a. m., by the presi- 
dent of the association, Mr. John Leslie. 


The Report of the President 


Mr. Leslie’s address was brief. He said in part: 

It has been customary to have something more than a report, 
and I would like in this case to as near as possible get back to the 
original idea of the report, and even to waive some of that, because 
the corresponding secretary reports officially on the acts of the 
association during the past year. We have a very important matter 
of business at this session. We shall need all of our time, and I 
would rather make you a speech of congratulation at the close, if 
it will be advisable to do so, than to congratulate you about what 
you have performed, and congratulate you about what you have 
accomplished in the past year. 
3ulletin an article 
—which 
I hope you all read it. If I intended to make 
a speech to you this morning I would take that article for my 
text. We have 
accomplished a great deal, largely in the matter of getting to- 


A short time ago there appeared in the 


headed “Selfishness” or ‘“Unselfishness” was it—copied 


from another paper. 
We can accomplish a great deal as an association. 


gether and knowing each other, making ourselves into a cohesive 
force, and to the extent that we carry out that idea we shall be 
powerful and successful, but when individual items of the whole or 
“atoms” begin to take meteoritic flights of their own it is not 
conducive to the welfare of the whole body. As I said, if I 
have any further remarks to make they will be made at the con- 
clusion of this meeting. 
to the regular business. 
received. 


Our time is limited, and we will proceed 
The report of the secretary will be next 


The Secretary's Report 

Secretary Ridgway presented the following report: 

This meeting marks the completion of the ninth year of the 
existence of this association, and the occurrences of the past year 
have proved its worth and value to the trade. 

Since the last meeting a very gratifying increase in the mem- 
bership has been made, chiefly by the election of the Pacific States 
Paper Association with an individual membership of eleven. 
There has also been an increase of five in the individual mem- 
bership of the other constituent associations, which brings the 
total to an even two hundred, the high water mark since its or- 
ganization. Gratifying as this increase is, greater effort should 
be made to include in the membership all paper jobbing houses in 
the territory covered by the local associations. Such houses num- 
ber at least seventy-five, and certainly fifty could be induced to 
join the association if a vigorous and persistent effort were made. 
It is earnestly recommended that the officers of the constituent 


associations give this subject their serious consideration. 


Early in the spring the manufacturers of writing paper advanced 
prices, and the manner in which the jobber handled this advance 
was convincing proof of the value of organization and justifica- 
tion of the existence of this association. It would be useless to 
review the happenings at that time, for they are familiar to you 
all. It is sufficient to say that there was less confusion in the 
trade than at the time of any previous advance, and the job- 
bers profit was more adequately protected. 

The “net price list” idea was firmly established in the control 
and Western States at a meeting of the jobbers in that territory 
May. Your corresponding secretary is in- 
formed that the results show a very satisfactory increase in the 
percentage of profit. The principle that all customers should 
obtain the same price in like quantities is well recognized in all 
lines of trade as good business, and that this price should be 
fixed so as to return an adequate profit is plain common sense. 
Ruinous price competition seems to appeal to fewer houses every 
year and today is largely 


held in Chicago in 


confined to a few houses which ap- 
parently have not been able to break the habit. The “net price 
list” is being adopted by many of the Eastern members, and the 
prediction is made that it will be universally used in another two 
years. It is a money maker, and when the members thoroughly 
recognize the fact, old prejudices will be put aside. 
a matter of education which takes time. 


It is merely 


“Just a thought or two as to ways for improving trade condi- 
tions. The paper jobbing business of necessity is both retail and 
wholesale, but it would seem as though it were being conducted 
more as a retail than This is manifestly 
wrong and it should be the aim of the jobber to place it on a 
wholesale 


a wholesale business. 
basis. For instance, today the unit on which selling 
prices are based is the ream and the case price is the ream price 
less a discount of approximately 5 per cent. This is a retail 
method, and if the paper business is to be conducted as a wholesale 
business, the case should be the unit on which the price is based 
and a percentage added for a smaller quantity. The case price 
should be fixed to return the jobber an adequate margin of profit 
on orders of that character, and, in determining the ream price, 
full consideration should be given to the greater cost of marketing 
the smaller quantity as compared to the larger. The elements 
which enter into this increased known to all, and it 
would be a waste of time to discuss them here. It is maintained, 
however, that were a paper jobbing business to be established 
now for the first time this method would be adopted. Also that, 
when prices were fixed, it would be found that the case price 
would be slightly higher, and the ream price considerably higher 
than present prices. The paper jobbing business is a wholesale 
business, so why not conduct it as such? 
tion of this thought is requested. 


cost are 


The thorough considera- 
Its application would mean 
more adequate profits. 
“There is a practice which is growing, and which, if persisted 
(Continued on page 265.) 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 261.) 
in, cannot but result in a material reduction of profits. 
the jobber paying the 


1 refer to 
delivery charges on sales from stock to 
This practice cannot be defended except 
on the ground that the other fellow is doing it. It is far from be- 
ing customary at present, but if reports are to be given any 
credit, the practice is increasing to an extent which is alarming. 
Measures should be taken at once to stop it before it is too late.” 
Mr. accepted. 
report of the executive committee. 


out of town customers. 


Ridgway'’s report was He then presented the 


Report of the Executive Committee 
“The executive committee held its annual meeting on Monday of 
this week, and was in session the entire day. 
matters 


A large number of 
them I want to bring 
before the general meeting for the action of the association. 


were discussed and a number of 

“The question of the revival of the summer meeting was brought 
before the board, a discussion was had, and the matter is to be 
brought to the attention of this meeting without recommendation, 
for the purpose of obtaining an indication as to whether or not 
the summer meeting is advisable, at least from the standpoint of 
the general membership of the association. 

“The question of the value of the Bulletin was also discussed, 
and this meeting is to be asked to give a little indication as to 
whether the Bulletin, which costs about $40 a month at the present 
time, is worth continuing. Under the power vested in the board by 
submits the 
officers during the ensuing year: 


the bylaws the board 


following nominations for 


President, John Leslie. 

First Vice President, Joseph T. Alling. 
Second Vice President, Thomas F. Smith. 
Treasurer, R. P. Andrews. 
Secretary, Fritz Lindenmeyr. 


The Summer Meeting 

R. P. Andrews—I wish, speaking for the Baltimore and Southern 
Association, to state that that association is unanimous in favor 
of holding either a summer meeting of the association or an outing 
of the association. In our meeting we thought the idea of an 
outing would possibly be better than a regular meeting. As we 
know, there has been very little business transacted at the summer 
meetings, but we think that a great deal of good has come from 
getting together there and talking things over. We have more 
opportunity at those meetings than we do at the winter meeting 
where so much business is transacted, and therefore 
sctate on behalf of the 


I wish to 
3altimore and Southern that we are unani- 
mously in favor of holding either a summer meeting or let it be 
known as a summer outing, dispensing with the business. 

Mr. Sinex—I am delegated by the Philadelphia Association to 
say that they are not in favor of it at all. Most of us have diffi- 
culty in arranging for our vacations, and we do not feel that we 
can affod to take more than one vacation. It has been my pleasure 
to attend all these summer meetings that we have had, but I did 
it at a sacrifice to myself, and, as I say, our organization has had 
the feeling that we could not support a summer meeting. 

Mr. Andrews—I make a motion, Mr. President, that we hold a 
summer meeting or a summer outing, as the sense of the meeting 
may be. 

Mr. Corning seconded Mr. Andrews’ motion. 

Mr. Vergon—While the New York men have not formally ex- 
pressed themselves on this question, I think I can state that in 
the main they are not in favor of this summer meeting. I think 
that is proven by the few who attend. 

The motion was put and lost. 


The Bulletin 


The secretary reported what was said at the meeting in respect 
to the bulletin. It seemed, he said, to be the opinion of a number 
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of the members of the board that instead of issuing the Bulletin 
regularly each month, it be issued to communicate to the members. 
He continued, “I do not know whether you are all aware, but 
the method that has been used for the past year of obtaining 
copy for the Bulletin has been to ask each member during 
the year to contribute something. That would mean that 
each month I would send out in the neighborhood of twenty 
letters to twenty different members asking them to contribute. I 
think you all know the result. I never have succeeded in getting 
more than, I think, at most four members to contribute in any 
one month, and it seems to be getting more and more difficult. 
Last year a year ago we published an eight-page Bulletin; last 
year we got down to four pages. I don’t know how the thing can 
be handled and really made of interest. I 
tions would be in order.” 

The 


that 


am sure that sugves- 
Chairman—I would add to what Mr. Ridgway has 
committee seem to be unanimously of the 
opinion that the Bulletin should be published. 


said 
the executive 


Mr. Platt—I think a large portion of the work of the associa- 
tion is educational in its character. Now to my mind the Bulletin 
is a pretty good instrument to foster the educational movement, 
and the question narrows itself down to the question whether 
we as members support the Bulletin by contributing articles. It 
does seem to me that our corresponding secretary ought not to 
have any great difficulty in getting contributions from the mem- 
bers of the association that would be of interest to all the rest 
of us and that will be helpful along educational lines; and for 
myself I should be very sorry to see the Bulletin discontinued, 
and I have the support of the Philadelphia delegation on that 
proposition. 


Mr. Bond—I think the Bulletin is a very excellent 


thing to 
have, and I should dislike to see it abridged in any way. 


I would 
suggest that each association pledge itself to send an article once 
a month. Now if we make that a business and head the division 
of this thing Eastern, Western or whatever it might be, Northern 
and Southern, and 


have something from each 


territory 
month it would be an education for all of us. 


every 
If each president 
of the associations would feel responsible for his departmen* in 
this paper I am sure it would be more interesting, because we cet 
views from all the different sections every month, and where it 
was not everybody's business but one man’s business in each asso- 
ciation to have someone supply an article, I believe you could 
make it a good deal more interesting than it is. 

Mr. Carter—Mr. President, I trust the continuance of the Bulle- 
tin will not be questioned at all here. We should have some publi- 
cation which the organization can use when necessary. Certainly 
this association should have this organ to which it can bring to 
the attention of the association at any time any important matter. 
It is not as if we were discussing a great expenditure. We have 
been told the expenditure was very moderate, and I hope we 


shall not for one moment, by an argument of false economy, do 
away with our organized publication. 
one way of looking at it. 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, we probably have a sufficient ex- 


pression of opinion, unless someone is opposed to the Bulletin. 1 
trust that is not the case. 


I trust there will onty be 


Mr. Vernon—I would like to ask Mr. Ridgway if he would have 
enough material if the Bulletin was issued every other month, 
judging by his source of supply now. 

Secretary Ridgway—I think if you continued in your endeavor 
to get copy for each month, and then publish it only every two 
months you would have enough. 

Mr. Kimbark—There are just two plans from my experience 
with the Bulletin that I believe can be carried out; one is to pub- 
lish it every month, as we have, and the other is to publish it 
when the occasion requires. Now it is going to be just as hard 
to get articles for every two months as it is for every month. 1 
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devoted a lot of time to the, Bulletin when I was president of this 
association, and there are a good many difficulties in securing 
these articles. It is not in the question of contributions, but fre- 
quertly contributions or articles are received, which in the judg- 
ment of the officers of this association cannot be published, and 
that little hard feeling. Now, I know the 
difficulties the contends. Personally I be- 
lieve I am in favor of publishing it every month, and keeping it 


sometimes make a 


with which secretary 
down to a four page basis, unless the occasion requires a larger 
edition, but as for publishing it regularly less than once a month 
or once in two months or once in three months, or something of 
that kind, | I believe we should 
continue it one way or the other; either publish it when we have 


believe it would he a mistake. 
something really necessary to publish, or publish it every month. 
I think if the suggestion made here that every president of every 
association, every division, should make it his business to see that 
something worth while went forward to the Bulletin when he was 
called upon for it it would be very helpful. 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, suppose we leave the question of the 
number of issues for the year in the hands of the corresponding 
the Mr. Kimbark has 
about covered the ideas, I think, of the Executive Committee, but 
the question was whether we should continue the Bulletin at all. 
I presume the corresponding secretary would be glad to be re- 
lieved of the Bulletin. 

It was duly moved and seconded that the Bulletin be continued. 


secretary and Executive Committee, and 


Are there any furhter remarks? 


Report of the Committee on Credits 
Mr. Addoms presented the report of Standing Committee on 
Credits: 
“Your committee on credits, of which I have the honor of being 
chairman, reports progress. 
“The the National Association two 
years ago seem to have had considerable effect in the right direc- 


terms recommended by 
tion, as evidenced by the shorter terms and quicker returns en- 
joyed by the different members, especially those who have clearly 
promulgated their terms and followed the policy of educating 
their customers. 

“The terms recommended by the National Association were as 
follows: 

“‘Resolved, That an extreme limit for period and rate of dis- 
count and a maximum net time be agreed upon, and to this end 
it is further 

“‘Resolved, That the rate of cash discount, the period of cash 
discount and the limit for time be as follows:’ 

“On writing or printing paper known as ‘White Goods’ the 
maximum cash discount shall not exceed 3 per cent. for a period 
of ten the 10th the 
month 2 per cent. for a period of thirty 


days (liberally interpreted as meaning of 


following purchases), 
days (liberally interpreted as meaning after the 1oth but before 
the of the to 
net time limit not to exceed thirty days. Interest to be charged 


end month following purchases). Alternative as 
on all accounts that are past due on this basis. 

“On wrapping or papers known as ‘Coarse Goods’ the maxi- 
shall not exceed 2 


mum cash discount per cent. for a period of 


ten days, alternative thirty days net. Interest to be charged on 
all accounts past due on this basis. 

“Doubtless there have been many violations, especially in apply- 
ing the interest charge on accounts over due on the basis of time 
limits Nevertheless progress has been made, for it 
is the experience of of that 
tomers paid ‘any old time’ during the month following purchases 


mentioned. 


most us whereas numerous cus- 


and took cash discounts, a goodly number of checks are now re- 
ceived on or before the roth of the month. 


The experience of 
the house I represent is that we now receive at least twice as 
many checks on the roth and 11th of each month as we did before 
publishing our existing terms, which terms are the same as 
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adopted by the National Association two years ago, except that 
we stop at thirty 
sixty days. 

“I might add here that the 


days, instead of allowing the alternative of 


10th and 11th of each month 
the busiest days our cashier has, and in addition I will say that 


seldom does it 


are 


very ccur that we collect less than 90 per cent. of 


the previous morth’s business, and when it does go below 90 


per cent. it is a question of dollars rather than the number of 


accounts. As a matter of fact, we often receive more than 


per cent. 


go 


“As the vears pass, all lines of business realize more and more 
the importance of reliable credit departments. The activity of the 
National Association of Credit Men is well known, to say nothing 
of the good accomplished by its local branches in every large city 


The Y. M. C. A. 
toward the of 


throughout the country. branches are bending 


considerable effort education the credit men in a 
vegular series of lectures. 

“There should be and is a growing tendency among competitors 
toward co-operation and good faith, as evidenced by the informal 
weekly or monthly meetings held by credit men in the paper busi- 
ness, notably those in Chicago, Philadelphia, the Central States and 
recently here in New York. Slow payers, time stealers, and those 
in the habit of making unjust claims are freely discussed at these 
Should a 


iailure or suspension occur the credit men can pull together and get 


meetings, and as a result doubtful accounts are watched. 


more out of the wreck than if there were no friendly or co-operative 
spirit prevailing. 

“Your committee recommends a campaign of education as a posi- 
tive betterment of credit conditions. Those houses giving 3 per 
cent. cash discount should explain to their customers who do not 
take advantage of it that they are sacrificing an investment at the 


rate of 36 per cent. per annum. Even if they borrow money from 
the bank in order to discount their bills the investment nets a very 


handsome profit. And if a bank, whose business it is to lend money, 


refuses them a loan it is a question whether it is good business for 
us to extend extra credit. A gentle, steady, but firm persistency in 
the education of our customers would force them to realize that 
they too must be diligent in the collection of their outstandings in 
order to discount their bills with us, 

“It seems as though some of the credit men in the paper industry 
require a little education also. Care to hold on to your profits is 
tully as important as trying to make them. 
if we are to believe J 


The first consideration, 
P. Morgan, is the moral risk: following 
which would come ability, and then the financial risk. All these go 
together, for even if a customer has enough assets over liabilities 
we do not want to extend credit if the moral risk is not good 
“Credit men are a little prone to think of the amount of the sale 
rather than the amount If they 
would at these times picture the amount of merchandise they are de- 
As 


a contract is taken to supply 300 reams of 38x50— 


of profit there is in a contract 
livering for the amount of profit accruing they might hesitate. 
an example, say 
120 M. F 


cent. cash discount 


hook per month at 4 cents per pound, and terms of 3 per 
or sixty days net are granted. The first bill, we 
$1,440. Before the time on this bill 
reaches the end of the discount period $1,440 more is delivered and 
a total of $2,880. 


»f the option of sixty days’ time which you 


will say, is charged January 2, 


charged on February 1, Then the customer de- 


cides to take advantage 
have granted him, and a third delivery of $1,440 is made on March 
1. making a total of $4.320, and the first charge is just due, but 
being only the begirining of the month, you wait a week or two be- 
fore you even think of asking for your money. This continues, 
your customer always owing $4,320. How much have you made? 
Just a gross profit of about $90 on each delivery, plus the cash dis- 
count your customer has sacrificed, a questionable total gross profit 
of $125, or on the three deliveries $375. If your customer fails and 
you lose all (as you are apt to on most publications that fail), you 


would be compelled to sell 864 tons of the same class of goods fat 
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the same profit, representing sales of almost $70,000, to equal the 
loss sustained, and this would be only a gross profit. 

“Tf your credit man could picture these 900 reams or 450,000 
sheets of 38x40 laid end to end stretched along a railroad track 
for 355 miles, and reflect that if he gave credit for that amount 
of paper, perhaps his next thought might be how many miles of 
paper would have to be sold to equal enough gross profit to pay 
for such a loss. Accurate figuring with a sharp pencil produces 
the alarming number of 5,682 miles of paper 38 inches wide. All 
for a profit of $375, less the cost of doing business, whatever that 
might be! 

“The three major problems in every mercantile business are 
buying, selling and the extension of credit. 

“Your committee desired to impress upon the minds of the mem- 
bers the vital importance of the last—namely, ‘Credit Extension.’ ” 

The report was signed by Charles Addoms, B. W. Wilson, 
Leon Beck and M. H. Warren. 

B. W. Wilson—I would like to say for the Baltimore Association 
we are quite active in the credit line. We think we have our 
fences built pretty well, but we would like to strengthen them 
up a little bit. Mr. Corning was made chairman of the Credit 
3ureau and we established a system something similar to this, 
that a report be made, the first column being “credit due,” the 
second column “credit withdrawn,” balance; account lost. If 
we had an unsatisfactory report we would check in one of those 
columns. This list of names—we have only sent out one—contains 
about 200 names. Many of them were interesting. If we were 
interested we would ask Mr. Corning, as the acting chairman, for 
the desired information, and I feel for the few we have we are 
getting a great deal out of it. I would like to see more attention 
paid to credits in each of the local associations. 

Mr. Bond—I would like the Bulletin to contain trade customs. 
These terms that are accepted by the people while we adopt those 
terms and a good many do it, it is just one continual force every 
month—these are the terms. It would not take much space and 
it would ke there every month. 

The Chairman—The only objection to that is some associations 
have terms that are not so broad as those that would be published 
generally. We have had that up at every meeting of the associa- 
tion for the last five years, and the Northwest has objected to 
any publication of terms of that kind because they are a little 
tighter in terms than the Easterners are. It is now five minutes 
to one o'clock. We shall adjourn until 2 o'clock, 

Recess until 2 p. m. 

At this point recess was taken until 2 o'clock. 


Afternoon Session 
The meeting was again called to order by President Leslie. 
The Chairman—Gentlemen, we have with us this afternoon the 
gentleman from Philadelphia who is not at present a member of 
the National Paper Trade Association, but is interested in our line 
of business, and we hope will be, and I would like to hear from 
Mr. Fort, of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Fort on Trade Stability 


Mr. Fort—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be 
here. Recognizing that all of the members have not assembled and 
they are assembling now, would I be transgressing if I took this 
opportunity to give an expression outside of the subject which you 
have asked me to speak upon? I have been saying to myself, and 
perhaps others, that the very first opportunity I had to express 
myself in public I was going to do it with respect to a certain 
matter. I believe in good, sensible, honest organization, and I see 
no reason why a business such as we are engaged in should not 
have organization. Of course, we have to be very careful because 
the Sherman law is at our heels all the time, and inasmuch as we 
are not lawyers, I suppose we are all transgressing the law nowa 
days so many times that if the law were enforced we would all be 
arrested half a dozen times a day. But I want to say this word of 
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compliment (not because I am in New York City; if I were in 
San Francisco I would say the same), I want to say this word of 
compliment to the Paper Trade Association of the City of New 
York. I mention New York especially because I am a little bit 
more familiar with it and have come somewhat in contact, though 
I never attended one of their meetings or anything of the sort, 
but I know something of their workings; some things that the 
New York Paper Trade Association has done and is doing in the 
matter of maintaining prices, adding stability and many other 
goods things to the paper trade. I want to take this opportunity 
personally to express my highest compliment to the local Paper 
[rade Association of the City of New York for the splendid work 
in which that association particularly is engaged. We meet them, 
we meet their representatives, and we find they are pushing the 
one price proposition; they are maintaining it so far as we have 
been able to observe, and I know of no reason in the world why 
it should not he so. 

Now I think a movement of this kind is a splendid one. Here 
is a very large amount of money represented by the gentlemen 
here in this business, which is not a luxury, it is a necessity. You 
I don’t see anything here except the 
look anywhere but you 
see paper. We are en- 
gaged in one of the most legitimate lines of trade tha: I know 


of anywhere, and there is no reason why we should not press— 


can hardly look around us. 
platform, but as a rule you can hardly 
Everybody is using paper everywhere. 


and strongly press—whatever rights we may have and be recog- 
nized. Of course we can only do so by a united effort; give every- 
body, all the mills—and for them I have the highest regard, for 
our firm has the best relations (I don’t see how they could be 
improved upon) with all the mills, but that would not at all 
affect me. I am looking after the Thomas W. Price Company, 
and it does not seem to me I have an interest in pushing an article 
out of which I may make perhaps 1o per cent., when another 
-tticle is offered to me out of which 1 may make 25 per cent. 
The Chairman—The reason I called on Mr. Fort to talk is this: 
Minneapolis is a peaceful, quiet city, and we have no Tammany 
Hall and no Philadelphia City Hall or anything of that kind in 
Minneapo'is. We are an industrial, agricultural community, but 
our quiet was rudely broken here about last May, I think it was, 
by the influx of the greatest body of politicians this country knows; 
that is, the general conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
When I heard Mr. Fort was a member of that body and on one 
or two of the principal committees, I knew he could talk. I didn’t 
need to ask any more, because a fellow who cannot talk has no 
chance there, so I am very glad that Mr. Fort was with us this 
afternoon, as no doubt you are. It has given us an inspiration 
along the line of what we can do, and I appreciate the fact that 
I think as Mr. 
Fort says after the lapse of two years, three years at the most, 


we sometimes do not realize our own power. 


we will have found our walking legs and will know when we 
want to do a thing we only have to start out and do it. 

I do not think we finished with the committee list. Are there 
any other of our Standing Committee chairmen ready to report 


at this time? 


Report of the Blotting Paper Committee 

Secretary Ridgway read the report of the Blotting Paper Com- 
mittee as follows: 

“Conditions in the blotting portion of the business while show- 
ing an improvement over last year are far from satisfactory. 
This part of the business is such a small one with the large 
majority of the dealers that comparatively very little attention is 
paid to it, while it might be made a very profitable, even though 
small, feature of the sales. 

“Although there are but six well-known manufacturers of blot- 
ting paper in the country, they have as yet been unable to get 
together with dealers and fix satisfactory selling prices on the 
various grades that would be profitable to both sides. Some of 
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the mills have put a fixed selling price on their higher grades, 
which seems to be very satisfactory to those handling these lines, 
but as the large orders are generally placed on the lower grades, 
it opens the way for a general cutting of prices by both the 
manufacturer and the at 
dwindling down to 2 or 3 per cent., so that the question of 


dealer, the margin of profit times 
securing the order becomes uninteresting. 

“These conditions apparently prevail in New York and Chicago 
to a larger extent than in other sections, as reports from different 
territories show a satisfactory margin for handling. 

“If the members of the local associations will do a little mis- 
sionary work in their own territories and work up some enthu- 
siasm among their own members who handle blotting it will 
assist this committee very materially. A satisfactory settlement 
of the blotting situation would have a tendency to help the dealers 
on other lines.” 


Report on Cover Papers 

Mr. White presented the report on cover papers, which read: 
“Your committee on cover papers suggests and recommends 
that for new lines of covers the colors, sizes, weights and fin- 
ishes should be greatly restricted from what has been the custom 
heretofore. That lines generally advertised by the mills should 
be carried in good quantities by the mills, regulated in amount 
by the volume of That the 
individually work in the direction indicated by 
“That is all of it,’ concluded Mr. White. 


that we could fix any special number of colors 


sales. members of the association 
this suggestion. 
“We did feel 


or finishes or sizes 
or weights, but that was to be done by each individual firm, but 


not 


the tendency is to have small lines of cover papers.” 

The Chairman—I know a good many people are irterested in 
this cover proposition. If anyone has any suggestions to make 
Mr. White and his committee would be glad to hear it as well 
as the membership. 


The Question of Gosts 


J. A. Carpenter—I would like to have a committee of Mr. Cul- 
bertson, Mr. Evans and somebody else who is up to date on the 
cost proposition to employ an expert at the expense of this associa- 
tion and have him give a certain amount of time, and the asso- 
ciation pay him so much a day, make a contract to have a man, 
post him on the proposition the way they have got it lined out, and 
anyone who wanted his services could have them by paying so 
much a day for it. 

While I am on my feet, I would like to add a word to what the 
gentleman here said on the printing proposition. I think we are 
in a worse position in the West than they are in the East. In the 
West the paper jobbers are doing most of their printing, and they 
are standing a loss. But I thing on this cost proposition we can 
get that down very close by carrying out these lines. 

Mr. Carpenter moved that a committee consiting of Mr. Cul- 
bertson and Mr. Evans and a third member be formed to report 
to the association as to what arrangements could be made for the 
services of an expert for the purpose of installing a cost system. 
The name of Mr. Platt was added to the proposed committee, and 
Mr. Carpenter’s motion was carried. 


Reports of Local Associations 


The Chairman—The next usual order of business is reports 
from local associations. 
A Member—It has been suggested, Mr. President, that Mr. 


Ridgway read the report from New York which he has in his hand. 

Vice President Smith took the chair and Mr. Ridgway then read 
the following report: 

Tue Report or THE NEW York ASSOCIATION. 

“The New York Association would report that it has grown in 
members, its membership now numbering fifty-three, and its yearly 
contribution to the national association amounting therefore to 
$1,325. 
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“It would again protest against the invasion of its territory by 
paper jobbers of other cities, as there are plenty of jobbers within 
the city to take care of all the needs in the line of paper, but if 
our sister concerns feel that they have burst the swaddling clothes 
of their native towns, and looking with longing eyes on our five 
millions of market, feel that they must come, we will heartily 
welcome them if they take a store, keep a line of merchandise, 
but 
if they use this field to sell in at lower prices than they do at home, 


figure in their cost of doing business and join our association; 


figuring that every dollar of business secured, no matter at what 
price, is gain; operating as does one concern on such a small 
margin above cost that one partner says they lose money on the 
New York business, while the others say it is a profit, why, gen- 
tlemen, we again protest against the invasion of our market. 

“We understand that a firm from out of town took an order 
the other day for twenty-two carloads of paper. If they made 
any money we rejoice with them, but if they took it at a margin 
which swell only their sales and their liabilities, they might have 
left it for some of us. A member suggested reprisal; the enter- 
ing of the markets of the offenders, and showing them how it felt 
This was looked 
at as very unwise, and it was felt that our yearly protest, like the 
continuous dripping of water, would finally accomplish more than 
any overt act we might indulge in. 


to lose brsiness to one who made nothing on it. 


“New York has noticed with interest the movement inaugurated 
by the national association for the standardization of paper samples, 
ard while on this important matter would it not be in order to 
bring to the consideration of the mills the standardization of their 
billheads or invoices? From the 11x8% size of a well known bond 
manufacturer to the 844x714 there is a variety without any spice; 
a file cabinet or bill book ‘which takes care of the maximum loses 
the minimum, causes delay and at times profanity. A proper 
standard width could be easily adopted, the length varying accord- 
ing to number of items billed. 

“We are still suffering from the irregular contents of cases of 
coated paper, the 6-3/20, the 7-19/20 are daily causing the man. 
facturers loss in error in footing up by employees and causing an 
increased and unnecessary waste to the jobbers in having to remove 
the 3-/20 to give an even amount or making for the prirter an 
irregular output of production if we ask him to take a case. Bonds, 
writings and ledgers come in fairly even cases. Why not coated? 

“New York jobbers have in the main increased the volume of 
transacted business in the last year, but while they rejoice they 
note that their fixed charges and sample book expenditures have 
also increased; such it was and always will be, unless some system 
of co-operation can be created. The value of co-operation as a 
profit producer can be seen by the perusal of testimony before the 
Pujo Committee. 


as paper jobbing 


Such Arabian Nights’ wealth may not be ours, 
is a long way from banking, vet the base principle 
We have endeavored in 
New York to establish a mutual underwriting of floater insurance. 


is productive of results wherever tried. 


We have not got many firms to show much interest, but we are 
not through with the idea as well as other ideas calculated to 
reduce those fixed charges.” 
Election of Officers 

Secretary Ridgway read the list of the nominees. 

On motion of Mr. Carter the rules were suspended and the 
directed to cast the of the for the 
named. This was done, and they were accordingly 


secretary vote association 
gentlemen 
declared elected. 

The election resulted in no change from the previous administra- 
tion. John Leslie will be president again, and his official family will 
comprise Joseph T. Alling, first vice president; Thomas F. Smith, 
second vice president ; Fritz Lindenmeyr, secretary; R. P. Andrews, 


treasurer, and William C. Ridgeway, corresponding secretary. 


President Leslie to the Members 
President Leslie—Well, gentlemen, I esteem it to be a great 
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honor to be the president of the National Paper Trade Association. 
I tried to suggest to the executive committee the other day thai 
we might change our plan in accordance with the recent political 
ideas and elect a new president every year and a new set of officers, 
but they thought they wanted to make the nominations this way. 

I confess that we have some splendid work to do, and I am 
interested to see it through. 

The roll call earlier in the day showed the following membership 
represented at the meeting. 


Paper AssociATION OF New York City. 
Paul E. Vernon. Chas. Addoms. 
Wm. A. Underhill. Geo. F. Perkins, Jr. 
D. J. O’Connell. N. L. R. Gardner. 
W. B. Richardson. A. A. Adams. 
Chas. Edelsheimer. F W Wilson 
Chas. S. Baldwin. E. J. Merriam. 
A. E. Dubéy. G. R. La Sauvage. 
Kit S. Warner. Fritz Lindenmeyr. 


J. C. Mallalieu. Chas. F. Hubbs. 


New ENGLAND Paper JopBers’ ASSOCIATION, 


F. W. Power. S. W. Bartlett. 
A. M. Eaton. J. B. Forsyth. 
Jas. Richard Carter. F. B. Cummings, 
F. S. Arnold M. H. Warren 
C. A. Young. J. G. Swift 
Hubert L Carter. W. F. McQuillan. 
Albert P. Carter. A. W. Blackman. 
F. C, Cate. A.. C. Tall 

F H. Merrill. 


CENTRAL STATES PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
Arthur H. Smith. H. P. Warrener, 
A. L. Whitaker. D. C. Culbertson. 
C. N. Bicknell. J. C. Robertson. 
E. F. Evans. John A. Church, 
H. A. Breck. F. J. Ostermeyer. 
Mr. Waffle. M. -V. Wiggins. 
James L. Floyd. Albert M. Miller. 
Thos, F. Smith. Arthur E. Stevens. 
P. H. Clifford. A. F. Peck. 
Albert Diem. M. E. Battle. 
C. H. Marian. Mr. Patrick. 


Empire STATE Paper ASSOCIATION. 


Bert E. Reeves. Oliver G. Bauman. 

M. L. Kratz. W. L. Van Alstyne. 

John Single. L. F. Houpt. 

G. E. Beggs H. J. Severance. 

Sidney T. Jones. F. D. Morgan. 
NORTHWESTERN PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION, 

John Leslie. L. R. Boswell. 


Paper TRADE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


Elliott B. Silver. J. L. N. Smtye. 

H. E. Platt. Allen E. Whiting. 
J. H. Biuex. W. M. Donaldson. 
Leon Beck. Arthur B. Sherrill. 


Morgan H. Thomas. 

David Lindsay. 

F. A. O'Neill. 

WestTERN Paper TRADE ASSOCIATION. 

C. R. Field. 

Forest Hopkins. 

E. A. Mason. 

J. A. Carpenter. 
BALTIMORE AND SOUTHERN Paper TRADE ASSOCIATION. 

Lynn S. Keller. R. P. Andrews. 

B. F. Bond. W. B. Littleton. 

Chas. F. Corning. A. J. Corning, Jr. 


A. Hartung. 
Robert Johnston. 


W. C. Gillett. 
E. U. Kimbark. 
M. D. McAlpin. 
James White. 


H. Newton. 
John G. Geiglein. 
J. Albert Robins. 
B. .W. Wilson. 


Schillinger. 
Otto W. Reimer. 
Chas. W. Beers. 
James Meikle. 


Robert Johnston. H. A. Longnick. 
Robt. Johnston, Jr. 
Paciric States Paper ASSOCIATION. 


J. C. Green. 


MEETING OF THE MANILA PAPER DEALERS 

A special meeting of dealers in manila paper was held at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, on February 18, 1913. 

The meeting was called to order at 2.45 p. m., by John Leslie, 
and W. F. Power of Carter Rice Company was elected permanent 
chairman. 

The Chairman (Mr. Power)—Gentlemen, this may be consid- 
ered an honor, but I think it is a case of hard luck. 


Standing Committee on Twine 


On looking over the programme I see that the first order of 
business is the report of the standing committee on wrapping and 
tissue. The chairman of that committee has not yet arrived, so 
we will pass along to the second item, which is the report of the 
standing committee on twine. Gentlemen, I happen to be the 
chairman of that committee, and the meeting was called for 11 
o'clock this morning, and I am very sorry to say there were only 
three who attended. I think we were all of one accord that none 
of us was getting enough profit on our goods, and I think we felt 
that was the greatest evil in the twine business today outside, 
possibly, of direct sales by the manufacturers. We would like 
to have a full discussion on the subject in open meeting, and 
that was practically what the committee decided. If anybody 
can give us any light on the subject we shall be very glad to hear 
from him. Mr. Evans has given it a great deal of careful thought. 
He went into it so far a short time ago as to take a straw vote. 

Tue Cost System. 

E. F. Evans—Mr. Chairman, I have nothing important to sug- 
gest along the line of twine, further than to emphasize the necessity 
of adopting a method of determining just what the cost of doing 
the business is. I don’t know how many of you have followed the 
plan that has been before the National Paper Trade Association 
for the past three or four years by adopting a cost system in the 
operation of your business, but I am sure that those who have 
and have endeavored to analyze the various costs of conducting 
the departmental lines would very quickly tell whether this or that 
commodity is producing a profit or not, and if it is not they have 
the means within their power to prevent any loss or increase 
the margin of profit if they see fit. 

So far as we are concerned, we have a cost system, and at the 
close of the year we made a complete analysis of our business in 
every department, and we are reasonably sure just what each de- 
partment was able to produce out of the total profits of the year, 
and all I could do, gentlemen, would be to commend your 
adoption of the cost system. While it may seem to be complicated 
in the minds of those who are not mathematicians or book- 
keepers or record keepers, or who have knowledge of book- 
keeping themselves, I am sure your own bookkeepers would be 
very easily able to produce from the copies that you have in your 
possession a method of keeping the cost. 

I do not know the situation in different parts of the country in 
regard to the margin between the cost and selling price of twine. 
We have our own troubles in our community, and we endeavor to 
overcome those difficulties as they show themselves from time to 
time, but it rests with each and every one of us to produce a profit. 
The only way we can know how to produce a profit is to know the 
cost. We certainly would not go out blindly and endeavor to sell 
goods without having some knowledge of what they cost when we 
go to the manufacturer and purchase the commodity, and it is just 
as essential that we add the cost of doing business to that when we 
do make our sales. 

I have nothing I can suggest to you further than to emphasize 
the importance of putting in your business a complete cost system, 
and I am sure it is going to cost you but very little. 

The Chairman—Would anybody else like to be heard on this 
subject? I would like very much to have a full discussion of this, 
because I think if we all think it over we shall all come to the 
conclusion that none of us is making any money on twines. I 
think that has been the general opinion of every man handling 
twines, and it seems to me this is the place to discuss it and see 
what can be done. I do not think we can form any plans that 
will bring about any possible result other than we can bring about 
in our individual concerns. 
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Mr. Houpt—I would suggest you call on Mr. Battles. He has 
installed a very complete cost system. 

The Chairman—Mr. Battles, it has been suggested that you have 
installed a very complete cost system in your business, and we 
would like to have an expression from you on the subject of twines. 

M. E. Battles—I can give you our cost on twines. It costs us 
16.10 per cent. to sell twines out of the warehouse. That is based 
on the cost, not on the selling price; 8.02 per cent. mill shipments; 
direct shipments. 

New WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Albert Diem—Has anything been taken up with the mill regard- 
ing net weight of package twine put up in heavy wrappers? I 
know we have considerable trouble with the people taking the 
wrappers off these twines and deducting the cost of the wrappers. 

The Chairman—I do not know of anything that has been taken 
up that is of recent date. I think the subject was pretty well 
threshed out a few years ago in our section by Mr. Forsyth, who 
gave a great deal of time and attention to it. In Massachusetts the 
laws are such that that is a man’s privilege if he sees fit to do so 
as far as the jobber is concerned. I believe the attention of the 
commissioner has been called to the certain discrepencies, and the 
decision of the commissioner is that if anybody wishes to enter 
a complaint against certain offenders he will be very glad to take 
the subject up, but he does not seem to be inclined to take the 
initiative, so we are not accomplishing much as far as that is 
concerned. 

E. F. Evans—When Mr. Forsyth represented this committee on 
twine he endeavored to interest the various dealers in this com- 
modity to patronize those manufacturers who did make allowances 
for tare, and there are quite a number. There are a number in the 
various lines of twine who make a commercial allowance, deduct 
the weight of tare and reels from the package and charge you net 
weight, and I would suggest that the secretary render a statement 
to the different associations of just such manufacturers as do that. 

John Leslie—Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee be given 
full power. 

Secretary Ridgway—This committee will be changed, I presume, 
as it has been our custom to appoint new standing committees 
immediately after our annual meeting, but I think it could be 
referred to our committee on twine. 

Some discussion followed on the cost 
brought up the question of shrinkage: 

J. C. Mallalieun—We figure finished Indians 3 per cent. and on 
unfinished Indians close to 4 per cent. We had a bale of 580 
pounds on the third floor, on a wooden floor—it didn’t belong 
there—it was up there about three months, and it shrunk about 
35 pounds. 

Mr. Evans—It was not properly made. 


and profit on twine which 


It was not properly dried 


on the sheet. If you have been in a twine manufacturing es- 
tablis — you will find some concerns have what they call 
a dry box, a blow box; they run their twine through there and 


have air passing through to dry all the moisture out, and when 
it is shipped out to you it ought to be in a dry condition. I have 
watched the shrinkage on twine for a good many years and have 
found very little, if any. If you handle a twine properly made, 

will find very little shrinkage from twine, and especially 
so if you don’t have an overheated building. We practically have 
no heat in our warehouse at all, the natural atmospheric condi- 
tions, and it will absorb or dry out just as the condition of the 
air is. 

But I was going to say one thing in connection with percentage 
that Mr. Battles reports on the cost of doing business. There 
are two ways of figuring cost on that. Take 16-cent twine and 
you make practically the same profit in handling a bale that is 
worth $80 as you would handling a bale only worth $40. You 
cannot figure the margin of profit in handling your commodities 
by percentage. It ought not to go by percentage; it ought to 
go by so much a pound, where you give the twine the same labor, 
the same cost of handling and selling and drayage and all other 
things in connection with it. If you establish a rate per pound 
in the selling of your commodities you will find that while the 
average per cent. is lessened yet you will get practically a better 
price. Where you sell twine at half a cent a pound you cannot 
handle it with profit. Some other commodity is supplying the 
profit to cover the loss that you have made on selling twine at 
a quarter or half a cent a pound where you put it in your ware- 
house. I just want to suggest that way in which you can ar- 
range your percentage of cost, but at the same time make some 
profit on handling your twines by charging so much per pound 
under the same conditions of handling. 

Mr. Leslie—Mr. Evans, I would like to ask, would your figures 
tend to confirm Mr. Battles’ figures as to cost? 

Mr. Evans—I have not my figures with me, but I could give you 
the percentage and the cost per pound of handling the whole bales 
and the broken bales of twine. 


vou 
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Mr. Leslie-—Do not you think Mr. Battles’ figures would be the 
figures shown by experience generally if the cost system were kept? 

Mr. Evans—I don’t think that. I think there are other things 
that enter into it. Mr. Battles has figured his percentage of doing 
twine business on the shipped cost. Now, you take your salesman- 
ship cost and the same man will sell a quantity of twine on a small 
percentage of salesmanship, while Vtkers will sell a small quantity 
on a large percentage, and the one that is selling small will have 
to equalize the others. I know that the salesmanship expense runs 
from 1.79 up to 8 something. That is, the salesman himself gets 
that new business from 8 per cent. down to 1.7, so you take those 
and aggregate them and apply them to the absolute cost of your 
administration charges, and you have a general percentage, but it 
would not apply to every sale that has been made in your business. 
It would vary, just as much as it would vary to every particular 
salesman you had. It gives you an average. I remember when the 
National Paper Trade Association sent out a request for people 
to send in cost of doing business. Some people sent in 18 per 
cent. and some 4 per cent., and the executive committee added 
them all up and divided them by the number of replies they had 
and then said, “This is the cost of doing business.” How could the 
18 per cent. man accept that, or how could the 4 per cent. man, so 
it is practically the same thing we have in this 16.2 per cent. So, 
gentlemen, I say the only absolute way you can determine this is 
by figuring a cost system in your business and knowing what each 
individual salesman is doing. I am sure that you can analyze your 
business in such a simple form that you can tell just what each 
individual salesman is doing for you, what he is worth to you, and 
that is the only way to my mind to do business. I know all you 
have to contend with. We have the same thing. 

Mr. Battles—That 16.2 included warehouse business. That is 
twine that goes into the warehouse and is delivered to customers 
and comes out of the warehouse. With our mail business it is 82. 
So you see that brings the average down. 

Wm. Diem moved that the subject of tares be referred to the 
standing committee and also that there be published in the Bulletin 


the names of the concerns that are allowing full tare and those 
that are not. 
The motion was seconded, and on the question being put, pre- 
vailed. 
Report of Special Gommittee on Bags 
A. W. Blackman presented the report of the special committee 


on bags: 


“As chairman of the special committee on bags, I beg to report 
that we were appointed by our president, Mr. Leslie, December, 
1912. Our association being founded on a get together plat- 
form, every irritating point of contact that can be smoothed down, 
brings us so much nearer together. If we cannot work together 
harmoniously among ourselves in our own association, how can 
we expect the paper bag manufacturers, whom we represent, to 
back us up? If we use underhand methods or allow our salesmen 
undue latitude in that direction, are we in a position to criticise 
certain manufacturers for doing likewise? Would it not be better 
that we should set about and clean our own house thoroughly 
before attempting to blame the manufacturer for our troubles. 

“In summing up the difficulties which confront us as jobbers, 
we find a woeful condition existing throughout the whole territory 
that is represented by the eight members on this committee, and 
as all of them seem to be within our own province as jobbers 
to remedy, we submit same for your consideration, as follows: 

“1. Secret rebates and concessions. 

“2. Willingness of agents to split commissions. 

“3. Allowing cash discounts after bills are due, on a net basis. 
Allowing carload price on less than car shipments. 

General lack of harmony and confidence between local dis- 
tributors. 

“Self-criticism, like spring medicine, is not pleasant to take, but 
helpful. Can we each look our neighbor in the eye, and truthfully 
state that our establishment is not partly to blame for some one 
of these conditions? We as a committee represent eight of the 
different local associations. We recommend that serious considera- 
tion be given to these evils which now exist, and, as a remedy, we 
recommend that they be made the subject for debate and action 
at a special meeting of the manila department members in each 
local association in the very near future. We feel sure that the 
good common sense, for which the paper trade is noted, will 
prevail at these conferences, action be taken, and the local irri- 
tating faults be wiped out. We would request that a report of 
these meetings be forwarded to the chairman of this committee 
on bags to te added to their files, and to assist them in future 
deliberations. 

“We ask the correspondence and the co-operation of the members 
at large to assist us in making the work of this committee of 
greatest value. 


yt te ¢ 
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“As relating to the manufacturers, as a committee it would seem 
to us desirable that the manufacturers withdraw (and refrain in 
the future from putting on the market) those low grade, cut price 
bags which everyone knows must be sold at a loss to some one. 
They are a disturbing factor, and no one gains but the consumer, 
even if He does. We depreciate the lack of: uniformity in quality 
and weight of the different brands of bags supposed to be in the 
same class. We recommend that the manufacturer withdraw the 
selling agency from any agent or representative who allows secret 
rebates and concessions, or who indulges in other underhand 
methods contrary to business ethics, or those fixed rules and cus- 
toms which we recommend should be established and absolutely 
maintained. We consider this to be absolutely necessary for the 
good of the trade. 

“We further suggest that we be authorized as a committee to 
assist in the purification of the trade by acting with a committee 
of the bag manufacturers in establishing and maintaining terms 
and conditions under which their products shall be distributed. 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, you have heard the report of your 
special committee on bags. What action do you wish to take 
on the same? 

On motion the report was adopted. 

The Chairman—Mr. Corning, we are ready to hear from the 
committee on wrapping paper, which report was postponed owing 
to your absence. 


~—— of the Gommittee on Wrapping Paper 


Charles F. Corning presented the following report of the wrap- 
ping paper committee: 

“Mr. Chairman, the committee on wrapping paper got together 
today jointly with the committee on bags, and as there seemed to 
be so many subjects to be brought up on the bag situation, naturally 
wrapping paper and its committee work had to go until last, and 
as a consequence there was very little, if anything, of any good 
suggestion at the wrapping paper meeting. 

“There were, however, two subjects brought up relating to tissue 
paper and to terms, particularly in regard to terms. It is pretty 
conclusively shown and agreed on that terms of 2 per cent., ten 
days or thirty days, net generally speaking, or in a broader sense 
2 per cent. on the tenth of the month following for purchases 
during the current month are recognized coarse paper terms, and 
| believe that the National Paper Trade Association some years 
ago at one of their annual meetings adopted those terms. I 
think that perhaps the minutes of the meeting some time back if 
they were gone into, would show that I am correct in stating that 
that resolution was made and adopted. Now it seems to me the 
most foolhardy practice to accept terms of 3 per cent. on your 
cost and give 3 per cent. on your selling price. It is a gift, and 
it is not healthy. When you look over your statement at the 
end of the year and you find that your earning account has gone 
behind, it does not show that things are in just exactly the shape 
that you would like them to be, so I would recommend that 
we by a motion adopt for the coarse paper end of the business, 
bags, twine, wrapping paper and tissues, terms of 2 per cent. | 
might say in connection with that, in B altimore we have absolutely 
adopted the terms of 2 per cent., and they are working out nicely. 
We have had some drawbacks from it. We have had some people 
who have complained and lots of people who have died mighty 
hard, but it has come about, and those terms are established 
and are a fact, and I think the conditions in Baltimore on wrap- 
ping paper, tissues, bags and twine are as healthy as in any city 
in the United States today, and I think the Baltimore and Southern 
Paper Trade Association can report at the meeting tomorrow 
that the conditions in their territory are as healthy as any in 
the National body. 

“Now, in reference to tissue paper it was recommended at the 
meeting this morning that we absolutely adopt a resolution cut- 
ting out the practice of short count tissues, short count meaning 
400 count, 320 count, or any other count outside of 480. It seems 
to be that a ream is a ream, and if we don't recognize it the 
United States Government will recognize it sooner or jater, and 
they will force on us what we ought to force on ourselves at this 
time. It is just as easy to go out and sell a ream of paper that 
is 480 sheets of paper to a ream and call it nothing but a ream as it 
is to go out and hoodwink somebody by selling a 400 sheet ream. 
If you look up the meaning of the word “ream” you will find it is 
generally defined that in certain paper it is 500 sheets and in other 
paper 480, and I don’t think that a ream means anything else, 
and I believe that a resolution to that effect before this body 
would bring about a condition of satisfactory dealing and would 
eliminate a great deal. And at the same time if we adopt also 
and ask the tissue paper manufacturers to agree not to make 
short size reams that we will be doing another great good to the 
wrapping paper manufacturers. It has been the practice to sell 
20x30, 480 sheets as a ream in certain grades of tissue or 24x36. 








That does not mean 23!4x35%, nor does it mean 19144x2Q%@ It 
means just what it says, and I think if we helped that situation 
along at this time we will have done a great deal of good and met 
a situation that is bound to be forced on us later on. 


‘That is about the only thing that the committee on wrapping 
paper and fibre can recommend, other than that most of the oa 
that now exists can be corrected absolutely in the local associations 
that way only. : 

“IT can say also for the Baltimore and Soutiern—I am blowing 
my own horn a good deal, as you notice—that we have corrected 
a great many of the evils that have existed in the wrapping and 
white paper business for some time. 

“We have a grand asset in the Bulletin. We are not using it as 
we ought to. Mr. Ridgway is spending a great deal of his time 
in editing that Bulletin, and if we all availed ourselves of it it 
would be a wonderful thing for the association. That is all I 
have to say.” 


Mr. Corning—Mr. Chairman, I remarked that I would like +o 
see a resolution adopted on terms at this meeting, and also as to 
the short sizes of tissues. 

The Chairman—I was just going to ask you if you will put 
those resolutions in writing. If you will, please. 

There are a lot of good things in this Bulletin. I know we give 
it to our salesmen, some of them, and they look it over, and I 
think they get a lot of good cut of them. But it seems to me we 
are not getting enough of it. Mr. McQuillen, you have pretty 


good ideas on things of that sort. We would like to hear from 
you. 


W. F. McQuillen—I think I had better reserve my ammunition 
for the White Paper meeting. There has been a question whether 
the Bulletin was of any great service or not. It came up in the 
executive meeting yesterday. It has shrunk from eight pages to 
four. After this meeting, 6f course, we shall have copy for this 
next month, but after this month about all the secretary can do is 
to print the officers’ pictures. If the members will get enthusiastic 
and do some writing for the Bulletin we can print it; there is no 
trouble about that; the trouble is to find material for it. In the 
executive committee it was thought best to issue it at once in three 
months and gradually let it die, as it was dying anyway, and we 
thought we could bury it. But if the manila people are getting 
interested in it and will sit down and mz ike some copy for it, it 
might be made valuable. At present it is hardly worth while 
printing. You have got to get active and follow it up. 

The Chairman—You have heard the remarks of Mr. McQuillen 
as to the life of the Bulletin, and from what he says I should think 
it was about on its last legs, but I think we all feel in times gone 
past it has contained a lot of good things. I would like to ask 
some of you other gentlemen if you think there would be any 
objection to its getting into the hands of the salesmen. We ail 

say the salesmen know too much already. Possibly if something 
along that line could be done it would heip to build up the Bulletin 
and make it of greater value than it is now. 

Mr. Evans—It seems to me that ought to come before the annual 
meeting. 

Mr. Corning—I will offer that resolution subject to any amend- 
ments that may be made. 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, Mr. Corning offers the following 
resolution : 


“Be it resolved, that the secretary of the National Trade Paper 
Association communicate with the tissue manufacturers with a 
view to agreeing with the jobbers to eliminate the practice of 
finishing tissue paper in any other count than 480 or 500 sheets 
to the ream, and ‘further to stop the practice of finishing short 
sheets, for example, 191%2x29% for 20x30, etc.” 

The Chairman—You have heard the resolution. 
pleasure? 

Mr. Houpt—I move the adoption of the resolution as read. 

The motion prevailed. 

The Chairman—Did not you have another one, Mr. Corning, 
regarding cash -discounts ? 

Mr. Corning—I thought of that afterwards, and as that resolu- 
tion was already adopted and on the minutes of our previous 
meeting, it would be useless to pass it again, but it would be well 
to call the attention of the gentlemen present to the fact that that 
resolution was adopted some little time ago and that a-httle care- 
ful scrutiny on the part of each individual here’ in his own business 
might result profitably to him in the erd of the year. 

The Chairman—Gentlemen, there will be a general meeting to-° 
morrow morning in this. room at to, and the president. of the 
association asked me here to announce it and asked you‘alk te be 
here on time.-. If. there is nothing further under the head of 
general business I will entertain a» motion. to«adjourn. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 


What is your 
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THE AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP ASSOCIATION DINNER 


Thirty-sixth Annual Banquet of Paper “Makers at The Waldorf—the* Biggest on Record — 
Seven Hundred and Twenty-five Attend— Many Prominent 


which was held on 


New York. 
was placed by the 


avenue, 





creased by 225 by 
As each guest passed in he was 
presented with a handsome pair 
of pocket opera glasses, a re- 
production of which is given on 
the next page. 
The guests 
Levi H. Bancroft, 
Charles F. Moore, Hon 
A. Merritt, Jr., Hon, Henry 
A. Wise and Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D. D., and Hon, John 
A. Dix 


After the company had got 


Hon 
Judge 


Edwin 


included 


comfortably seated President 
Hastings arose and introduced 
the new secretary, Judge 
Charles F, Moore, as toastmas- 
ter of the evening. The latter 
rose and said: 

Ladies, Gentlemen and Suf- 
fragists—I did not know that 
the duties of the new office to 
which I have been elected car- 
ried with them the responsibil- 
of acting as chauffeur for 

Your president, in 
adroit and accom- 
plished way, approached me a 


ity 
this wagon. 
his very 
few minutes ago and said that 
he wanted me to talk first. I 
that that meant he 
wanted to get by my speech as 


knew 


quickly as possible, and then he 
said “I am 
going to insist upon you acting 


came again and 


as toastmaster,’ which, meant 
that he did not want me to 
speak at all. (Laughter.) But 


having been invited to speak, I 
am going to speak a little bit 
you come to the real 
pleasure of the evening. It is 
with some difficulty I speak dis- 
tinctly. I have a sore throat, 
and I mention that not because 
I want any sympathy, but be- 
cause it may afford you some 
satisfaction to know while you 
sit and listen and suffer, it hurts 
me, (Laughter.) I am 


before 


too. 


going to say just a word to you 
about the current of events, the 


APER makers were plentiful at tne thirty-sixth annual 
banquet of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 


at the Waldorf Astoria, Thirty-fourth street and Fifth 


Speakers Discuss Topics of the Day 


trend 


Thursday evening, February 20, wpon each other's heels. 


Though the limit of 500 guests 
committee, that number was in- we may have a relapse 


the time the doors were opened. cf themselves are sufficiently 
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of the times, of the signs of the times. 





Events are follow- 


ing one another with such quick succession that they are treading 
Changes are coming to us with such 
rapidity that we do not have time to get used to anything. 


The 


truth is that when we are ill we almost dread to get well for fear 
There are not many current events which 
significant to be deserving of any 


particular attention, but they 
ate significant merely because 
they indicate to us the trend 
of just much 


waste floating on the surface 


things, as so 
of the waters indicate to us the 
speed and direction of the cur- 
rent. So that after all current 
events are significant because 
they properly interpret and tell 
us where we are drifting, but 
we do not often the 
chance to interpret them prop- 
erly. In the first place, we do 
not always see things as they 


have 


are. In the second place, we 
cannot see all things, and we 
must trust to the recital of 
people, and I _ have 
learned long since that there 
is not much dependence to be 
put in other people, so that if 
we 


other 


can see nor hear 
nor speak correctly, 
we are apt to misinterpret the 
current of events. Of course, 
in this day busy men must de- 
pend for their recital of what 
is going on upon others, and 


neither 
correctly 


particularly upon the daily 
press, and the trouble is that 
the attention of the world is 


fixed too much upon the ex- 
tremes of life. We turn our 
eyes to the conspicuous figure 
that leads the procession, shift- 
ing occasionally to the careless 
straggler following in the dis- 
tance, while we give little or no 
heed to the great, countless 
mass, under whose steady, 
ceaseless trembling the earth 
is made to tremble, The result 
is that we get abnormal views 
of things. We must either out- 
run the multitude or else stum- 
ble and fall to be seen. Do 
right, and you must pay to get 
your name in print. Do wrong, 
and you must pay to keep it 
out. (Laughter.) I have no 
arraignment to make of the 
press, but it is absolutely true 
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that if one were to come from a distant planet among us, with 


gaired by 
the 
freaks and monstrosi- 


no knowledge whatever of what we are except that 


the perusal of the mcrnirg papers, he would be forced to 





conclusion that we were a race of criminals, 


ties. The man who in an urguarded moment goes astray 


gets a 
column. A man who does right gets no notice at all. The woman 
who makes vulgar display of her great wealth, and lavishes her 
affections upon poodles and pugs and Pomeranians, gets her pic- 
ture cn the front page of the colored supplement of the Sunday 
and 


and wives, 


daughters and sisters, who are laboring to accomplish something 


edition, while the thousands of good mothers 


in behalf of the world, scarcely get a line. 
A Vcice—Hear! hear! 


The Toastmaster—It is not surprising, therefore, that we get a 


( Applause. ) 


misconception of life, and the things that surround us, and have 
little knowledge of the current of events. 

Now, I am frank to say to you that I do not share the pessi- 
inistic view that some have of present day conditiors. I am not 
a pessimist, but, coming from the South, I am naturally a “pos- 
sumist,” which is an average between optimism and pessimism. I 
have great faith in our country and in our country’s future. 

This courtry is too big and too great either to be particularly 
accelerated in iis case toward destiny by legislative enactment, or 
to be, for even a considerable period of time, halted in its progsess 
hy the otstructicn that some people would throw in its way. 

I do not believe the country is as sick as some pecple imagine 
Uncle 


Sam, lying calmly upon his back, with his head pillowed against 


Take a glimpse, if you will, at the conditon of the patient. 
the cold bosom of our Canadian neighbor, and his feet extending 
mto the sunny clime of the South, is in that condition which ! 
liave always been told is a sure sign of good health: cocl head and 
warm feet. 

It is true that at times the patient suffers more or less discom- 
fort, and is not always presentable in his apearance; but the diffi- 
culty is not organic, and these local eruptions on his face which 
disfigure him are not necessarily fatal. It is the poison that stays 
in that kills, not the eruption that comes to the surface. When 
measles break out the crisis is past. That is simply its way of 
getting out, and we would rather it would come out than stay in. 

So that, after all, I have very hopeful views of our country, and 
when we reach any crisis I find that it is human nature to over- 

We 


ire very apt to attach too much significance to the things that are 


estimate the importance of things while they are happening. 
passing while they pass. The truth is that we will not have gone 
tar into any new era in our existence until we discover that we 
have exaggerated our own conception of their meaning, and it will 
not be long until the acuteness, both of our hope and of our fear, 
will be materially diminished; and after all we will settle down to 
a proper place and make proper progress. 

Now, I am going to accept the situation which is presented to 
ne and relieve you of further listening to my talk and present some 
real talkers. (Laughter and applause.) 

I observe that my discontinuance meets with your approval. 

We have a gentleman present who comes from a State where 
they have the habit of thinking boldly and of expressing with 


courage their views; a State in which they are accustomed not 


nly to believe in things, but to do things. It is my pleasure now 


to present to you the first speaker, the Hon, Levi H. Bancroft, 


ex-Attorney General of the State of Wisconsin. 
Address of Hon. Levi H. Bancroft 


Bancroft spoke at length of the civil unrest in various 


(Applause. ) 


Mr. 
parts of the world and paid a curt tribute to the suffragette type 
of woman who by misguided zeal would deprive all womankind 
Continuing, he said an part: 
traits of human 


of her privileges, etc. 
“Selfishness and depravity 

reckoned with under all conditions of society. 

confidence the several departments of 


are nature to be 


“Secure in the public 
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the Coverrment remained fully adequate to deal with any pos- 
ivle co:dition which corld arise in the admin‘stration of our 
ternal affairs. 

“Prt the voice of the demagogte was heard in the land. The 
oprortuni'y for exploiting the situation did rot escape the self 
seeking politician. 

“This movement for the regulation of ‘big bvsiness,’ at first 


dignified and thorghtfrl, became a political issue, and under the 
extreme a:d intemperate speech of partizarship soon swelled into 
a great wave of passiorate public sentiment which has swept the 
East to 
1 


lost no time or opportunity in increasing the 


covntry from West. 


entire 
The newspaper 


no bs 
Pe iad 


and stirred the passion of the multitude with sensatioral scandals. 
“The 


demanded more. In 


- clamor and its own circulation. Cheap magazines multiplied 


morbid appetite of the public fattening by what it fed 


order to retain their circulation and 


continve to reap their profits the magazines and papers must find 


tpon 


o'ker victims. 


“All besiness became crooked, all men in public life or asso- 
ciated with great erterprise became bad. 

\ single amerdment to the Federal Crimiral Code placing the 

ir laton of libelors matter throigh the United States mails 


mn the same basis with that of obscene and indecent publications 


would bankrupt every muckraking magazine and every yellow 


journal of sensatioralism within a year from its adoption. 
such an 


“The reason why amendment cannot be passed is be- 


13} 


stream of libel and vituperation as it is now 
litical 


carse this hideors 


erganized, constitutes the p campaign press bureau of 


‘Progressiveism.’ 
“There will come a day when an educated intelligence will hesi- 


tate to accept a mercenary consideration as a valid excuse for 


the abuse of a constitutional privilege. At the present moment 
libel pays good dividends. This is the age of commercialized 
scandal. 


“For money Benedict Arnold sold his courtry. For money Judas 
Iscariot sold his Saviour. 

“It remained for the panderers of a freedom purchased with 
the blood of all the martyrs who have died for the liberty of 
man to find a lower depth of human infamy. 

“Incited by demagogues and criminal characters, the Goths and 
Vandals of ignorance and selfishness are advancing their campaign 
f pillage and plunder against the industrial and commercial inter- 
Lrited States. Industries 
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stands well to the front which in the magnitude of their vaiue and 
the perfection of their organization were, and are, the wonder and 
triumph of an industrial age. 

“Thus far not a single individual responsible for the establish- 
ment and supremacy of American industry has dared to raise his 
voice in defense of his property rights, or the industrial system 


Whatever remains to be done 
for the salvation of American institutions must be done by the men 
who have initiated its industrial and commercial supremacy. The 
It tears down but it does not build. Igno- 
What, then, is 
to be the fate of this nation if the business men fail of their duty? 
If through fear of his critics, or through fear of hurting business, 
he becomes a servile, fawning hypocrite, incapable of defending his 
cwn honor, but one hope remains, and that is the militant suffra- 
The business men of this country are primarily responsible 
ior present conditions. 

“It is substituted in their stead the demagogue and the charlatan, 
v.hose elevation to power threatens the permanency of republican 
government. 

“It has demoralized the public service in every department of 
government, Federal, State and Municipal, until every office within 
the gift of the people has become a matter of intrigue. 

“Recent disclosures affecting the police department of this 
city serve to illustrate the condition to which the public service 
may be reduced through the indifference of the people. 

“*Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’ 


which is the offspring of his genius, 


mob is an iconoclast. 
rance has no power of initiative except to destroy. 


gette. 


“In every instance where republican government has failed, it 
will be found that a complaisant and indifferent majority has failed 
to exercise its duty of suffrage. 

“Made valiant by their leaders proclamation, that no crown of 
thorns shall be crushed upon their unwilling heads, nor yet their 
weary hopes be crucified upon a cross of gold, they march to the 
polls as the fanatical Moslem to the court of the Prophet and 
exercise a free man’s right by electing to the office of his choice, 
the leather lunged exponent of an issue that can never die. 

“Bryan, Roosevelt and La Follette, troublesome triplets of tribu- 
lation-—Don Quixotes of Armageddon, the Mad Mullahs of 
progress. 

“Solomon, the wisest of men, divinely inspired with prophecy 
and judgment, acquainted with all conditions, and familiar with 
all human experience, summed up all the wisdom of a thousand 
centuries into a single sentence in describing one of these: 

“*Seeest thou a man who is wise in his own conceit, and there 
is more hope of a fool than of him.’ (Prov. 26-12.) 

“What this nation requires for its salvation is an arcused and 
enlightened public conscience. 

“Unless an educated public intelligence capable of a National 
regeneration stirred the heart of the 
English people in the days of Cromwell, shall restore our loyalty 
to American institutions and our fealty to American ideals, there 
remains but one alternative. 
upon existing conditions. 


and reformation such as 


It is useless longer tc shut our eyes 

“The great apostles of human liberty who have made the most 
valuable contributions to the literature of freedom were not actu- 
ated by mercenary considerations. 

“Tt was not’ the dollar which inspired their genius or aroused 
their patriotism. It is not recorded that Washington was paid for 
writing his farewell address, or that Jefferson procured any copy- 
right on the Declaration of Independence. 

“The ‘immortal lines of Lincoln’s inaugural, and his address at 
Gettysburg, priceless in their value as a part of the heritage of 
freedom, were not written for hire, 

“When a Bull Moose exploits himself ‘Lincoln the Second’ and 
‘the Lord’s annointed’ for the purpose of initating some respectable 
citizen into the Ananias Club, he gets the moderate sum of one 
collar a word. 

“Ts it any wonder that when a strike occurs in New York city 
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its leaders advocate prison instead of arbitration? 

“The Moses who shall lead this people out of the wilderness of 
factional strife into the promised land of constitutional liberty will 
rot be one of these. He must be a man capable of doing a Moses’ 
work. It isn’t a job for a jellyfish. 

“Out of 
wilderness of ignorance and selfishness there will come another 


the tumult and clamor of many voices crying in the 
American who shall complete the Trinity of American Greatness. 
His tongue will not be envenomed with the slander of his coun- 
trymen; neither will his heart be poisoned with the dregs of 
hate, he will be inspired by that other sentiment—‘My Country, 
always Right, but right or wrong MY COUNTRY,’ 

“The business world must reform and regenerate itself. No 
other power human or divine can accomplish this miracle. It 
must do more. It must take the initiative in a campaign of edu- 
cation for the regeneration of constitutional government. 

“It must withdraw its support from every muck raking defamer 
of our national honor and plant the power of its influence in 
opposition to the filthy stream of scandal which is putting its foul 
blight upon American manhood and American industry. 

“Then in the appointed hour there will arise a new Champion 
of the Old Nationalism worthy of its traditions and this nation 
shall have a new birth of Freedom. 

“Then shall our people ‘with malice toward no one and charity 
for all,’ reunited in one purpose for the common weal ‘In mutual 
well beseeming ranks, march all one way.’” 


Address of Ex-Governor Dix 


The Toastmaster—I shall not introduce the next speaker, but 
merely present him, a man who is known to all our citizenship, who 
by his private life and public career has greatly endeared himself 
to those who know him intimately, and has won the admiration 


of all who have observed him. I take great pleasure in present- 


ing the Hon. John A. Dix. 
Hon. John A, Dix—Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President, Fellow 
Members of the American Paper and Pulp Association: I want to 


assure you that it is a great deal of satisfaction to me to return 
this industry after the recreation of the past two years (laugh- 
an industry which is sixth in importance in this country. It 
the the 
irious elements that go into paper making, yet that product is sold 
This indus- 


ter), 


suffered all of advances of raw material and all of 


has 


iper today than at any time before in its history. 





try has been the means of making an article which has preserved 


the history of all nations and individuals, yet there has been no 
adequate history kept of that industry. It required four thousand 
years in the history of Egypt to begin the conservation of one of 
its resources, that of impounding the water of the Nile, yet the 
men ft water to 
augment the flowage of the streams in this State and other States. 
foremost 


whom I am speaking are foremost in storing 


It has taken an active part in reforestation; it has been 
years ago I think there was a difference of 


in that work. Some 
cpinion about the manner of paying for this conservation of our 


a little incident that 


hydraulic energy, and I want to tell you of 


occurred some years ago. 

When I was in the South I attended a meeting, and the preacher 
anrounced as his text “Religion am free.” Later, in passing his 
f r collection, his neighbor sitting in the 
you said, ‘Religion am 


hat for the contribution 


front pew said, “I do not 


iree.” “Well,” he said, “now, brudder, you can go down to the 
river and drink all the water you want—that is free; but if I regu- 
late that stream and bring it to you, I expect you to pay for it.” 
And that is exactly the condition of the manufacturers of paper 
who utilize water power to a greater extent than any other indus- 
try. They are willing to pay for that improvement because they 
-re willing to benefit those who come after us, believing that we 
are only guardians of those resources. It has said that 
progress is judged from the changes that we have encountered in 


propose to pay; 


been 
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the past few years in our endeavor to know how to figure on tariff 
schedules; I think we have been progressive. 

But we are entering upon the threshold of a new freedom. 
The man to be in charge of this country as its President is con- 
servative, not cunning; judicious and not crafty. We look to 
Washington for a conservative handling of that problem of tariff, 
knowing full well that if we can stand it for a term of years 
business can be adjusted to those conditions, but it is important 
to know those conditions. Just at present the chariot of sen- 
sationalism may be in the fourth speed, but men who have worked 
out success in this industry are not frightened. They will meet 
these conditions as men of courage, but they are entitled to know 
for a period of time what those conditions shall be. 

Recently I received, with all the abundance of apologies to a 
poet in Canada, a few verses which I would like to read to you 
at the close of my remarks. I will also apologize to Fillerum. 

“Ma ole papier, wat’s matter wit you 
An’ w’y was you to be so low? 
Don’t we work hard ‘nough on re tariff? 
Still you don't seem to go. 
No proof on de one side and no deman, 
She don't be strong. 
Den w’y you act like crazy fellow, 
Use up trees a’long? 
I'm spiken dis way jus de oder day when I’m out 
in the Trade, 
Discussing de wise an’ de wherefores an’ won- 
dering if we ou't be afraid. 
Dare’s many new things, Reciprocity, Referendum, 
Recall, Retaliation an’ all, 
Yet we mus’ keep on workin’ as hard as we can, 
Never give up less we fall. 
Section two has much to do with de fus 
An’, in fact, is de cuss 
Wo't causes all dis trouble of barter and trade 
In this countermiling mus.” 

The Toastmaster—Nor is the next speaker unknown to this 
audience. Some time ago we had him with us and so greatly 
did he please us that we have exercised the modern doctrine of 
recall and have called him back. 

I have great pleasure, therefore, in presenting as our next 
speaker a gentleman you have heard with pleasure before and 
will hear with pleasure again, if he will honor us, the Rev. Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton. 


Address of Rev. Nehemiah Boynton 


Mr. Boynton said in part: 

I have been so greatly interested in all that Kas been said here to- 
night I have learned something. One thing I have learned is that 
a minister could not talk about politics. (Laughter.) 

If I remember correctly, there was a man that lived in these 
parts once by the name of Henry Ward Beecher (applause) who 
was referred to now and then not only in America but in England 
to the great political questions and situations of the day, and had 
perhaps, not less influence because he was a minister of the 
Gospel. (Applause.) 

Some kings, men of great authority and power, who have re- 
garded themselves as the article and fountain of all wisdom have 
learned even from the court jester that there were areas of knowl- 
edge and points of view which they themselves had not appre- 
ciated or apprehended (applause). Mr. Boynton then recited with 
good effect, “Lord Be Merciful to Me a Fool.” 


Now, I am going to say to you in all confidence that the man 
who expects to be the undertaker and embalmer of Uncle Sam 
needs a mighty big capital because he’s got to wait a mighty long 
time before he will get a chance to collect his bill. Why, just 
think what has transpired in America since you and I were born. 
Let us go back to the Civil War. There were just 30,090,090 people 
in America then, ard we were practically a homogeneons people 
All of our people practically were either the descendants of the 
splendid cavaliers of the South, or of the Puritans of the North 
—to whom, by the way, I owe my own lineage. 
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Notice this. Although we are the youngest nation, with this tre 
mendous handicap except we work it out—and we shall work it 
out, and engaged in solving the most fascinating and the most deli- 
cate and the most intricate problem which has ever been given to 
the sons of men, in our adolescence, what have we done thus far? 
Why, this is not the first time that we have been told that a cloud 
as big as a man’s hand was going to spread over the whole heavens, 
and that our country was going to pieces. They told us that our 
country was going to pieces when we were young and weak and 
got in trouble with the mother country, and you have only read 
history to hear the voice within which declared that the end of 
our little republic was close at hand. But somehow or other we 
came out on the right side because we put all that was in us into 
that struggle, and fought not for our own personal selves, but for 
the life of the fatherland, and we won out and established the po- 
sition of the independence of this republic so far as the mother 
(Applause.) Then there came another 
time when you of the South, my brothers, said, “You are from the 
South and I am from the North”; there came a time when there 


country was concerned. 


came a great internal question between us, and you remember— 
especially you older men—you know what was said, and you know 
the result which was reached, so that today it is a matter of history 
to by far the majority of the people living in America, the thing 
which is patent today is that the North and the South have struck 
hands in an indissoluble friendship and loyalty, and we are one 
country, and there will never be a revolution in America so long 


as the morning stars sing together. (Prolonged applause.) 


I am a business man myself and I have a little respect for 
my sacred father, and my observation has been somewhat wide 
in the great cities of this country, and I have found more honest 
men than dishonest men. Don’t you find it so in the paper and 
pulp business, men? I find more men that want the best things, 
rather than the worst things. Once in a while I find a selfish man 
even in Clinton avenue church. Once in a great while one strays 
in. But I find most of the men in the churches are a noble set 


of fell Ws. 


We are up against two great propositions today. We are up 
against the proposition of the selfishness in the man who has taken 
to himself an unworthy privilege and advantage, and who pro- 
poses to hang onto it until the cows come home; and we are up 
against the influence of luxury upon that man’s children. But 
because we are up against those two things, it does not follow 
in the least clouds and darkness are going to be around about 
us, and that this little, young, prophetic country, which has won 
out with all the odds against it, in these other illustrations which 
have been cited, is going to fail now, with a little, miserable and 
two-by-four politician and statistican, like the one who got up 
against John Bright in the days of the Civil War. John Bright 
was our friend. This little fellow took down the figures and 
put them before Bright’s eyes and said, “You see, Mr. Bright, 
from those figures it is proved, it is demonstrated beyond a pos- 
sibility by these figures, that the Union cannot endure.” Mr. 
Bright looked them all over, looked at them carefully: “Well,” 
he says, “I guess in spite of you she will muggle through.” 


I will tell you what the most hopeful thing in our American life 
ioday is. We have got a yellow press, and we are waking up to the 
fact and are announcing it. If we have got some plutocrats in our 
country that seem inclined to hold an inordinate clutch on that 
which they have received, not altogether from the hand of God 
Almighty, we know we have got them, and they know we know it, 
and that is hopeful. (Applause.) 
the hub of our body politic, if some of our politics are not as pure 


If there are some thieves in 


as the spring water which the president and I have been drinking 
all the evening (laughter) the hopeful thirg is, that we know it, 
and that we are talkirg about it, and that we are cultivating in 
America jvst the same kind of a spirit of loyalty to our country, 
over and above our personal interests, for the sake of the country 
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at large—we are cultivating just that kind of spirit as we did in 
the early days of the Revolution and in those later days of the 
Civil War. There is one thing that is true of an American today, 
and that is, he is not asleep—he is not snoring; he has got his 
eyes on it, ; 

I was going to talk tonight, but I am going to stop in a minute 
(cries of “Go on!”). I am not going on. I have been trying to 
just lodge in the hearts of you men this one truth, that this 
America of ours is bigger than any one view of it. It is bigger 
than the beautifully optimistic and rosy view which is just at pres- 
ent entertained by our victorious Democratic friends. (Applause. ) 
It is bigger, it is bigger than the militant Armageddon view which 
is entertained by our Progressive friends (laughter). (A voice: 
Hear! Hear!) It is bigger than the somewhat depressed view 
which is entertained by those who belong to my own party, which, 
if it is in recessional today, gentlemen, will be in processional 
again one of these days. (Applause.) When it gets new uniform 
and some new tactics and a new appropriation, those old principles 
which made it what it was, which the dear old party forgot about 
in the days of its supposed prosperity. No men, no! no! The 
thing for us to do is not to waste our time in damning, our own 
country by chattering about it. 

We are in the adolescent stage of national life. We have not 
come up into the strength of manhood yet, thank God. We are 
not in the decrepitude age. We are just in the adolescent period. 
We have had all sorts of difficulties. We have had all sorts of 
troubles. We will have all sorts of trials, but men, men! men!! 
if instead of condemning our country and seeing from only one 
point of view her evils and her vows, we will just get down in 
fellowship with her in a true and loyal sympathy; if we will make 
a man’s sacrifice in our own ward, or in our own town for her 
weal. By speaking of ovr fatherland in the upward and not down- 
ward inflection, by expecting that there will be troubles and diffi 
culties and all that sort of thing which are to be met and mas- 
tered. Whence comes temptation but for a man to meet and 
master and show it pedestaled in triumph. Whence comes luxury 
and the difficulties with relation to the tariff and all these other 
temptations to our American life? What are they for but to be 
met and mastered by that true spirit which has come down to us 
from our fathers who met and mastered, as they will be for you 
and I and those whom we represent if we will live upon the alti- 
tudes of our nature in sacrifice and love for our fatherland. If we 
will do that you will rot be afraid of the future. You will even 
find yourself singing those beautiful lines which have recentl; 
been descriptive of our country’s tomorrow: “Oh, beautiful for 
patriot dreams that seize beyond the vine of alabaster; cities rise 
undimmed by human tears. America, America! God shed His 
grace on thee and crowned thy good with brotherhood from sea 
to shining sea. Pay off the undertaker; we shan’t want him for 
ten thousand times ten thousand years.” (Prolonzed applause). 


Address of the Hon. E. A. Merritt, Jr. 


The Hon. E. A. Merritt. Jr.. said in part: I have been extremely 
interested, as [| knew you all have been, in the speeches which 
have already teen made. I don’t know whether the last speaker 
is a pessimist cr an opt'm’st. IT ought to be a pessimist if anybody 
is, because I have teen living for a great many years with a 
whole bunch of optimists. It is very discouraging. It disturbs 
your entire perspective. 

You know those evils of the body politic, they are pretty bad. 
They sort of bear down on you. They make you think that there 
is really no hope anywhere; but I remember that this is a young 
country. My father’s grandfather was at the battle of Bunker 
Hill and my father is a pretty hale man yet as some of you gentle- 
men know, and that is rot so long ago in our family. It is only 
three generations, and we are getting along after a fashion—we 
are not ge‘ting along so good as some of us think we might, but 


we are getting along. I often wonder if the measrre of success 





has changed since men begun to acquire property or not; whether 
it was ever the fact that money was out of fashion. | think it 
is true, vou know, that the only measure of success that men 
recoznize is the possession of property. I know a lot of men; I 
see some of them here, that have got more than they need; they 
have enough so that, humanly speaking, they can enjoy and possess 
any peasure, any comfort, any property or anything else that they 
may fancy. But I can understand academically only that they 
strive on, and undertake business enterprises and regard the money 
that they make as the measure of their success. 

The toastmaster has sort of alluded to me in a general way 
that allows me a little bit of opportunity to speak from my own 
standpoint. I have been at these meetings for many years as a 
contributor. Occasiorally I have occupied a position such as I 
reluctantly occupy tonight as one of the waxworks along with 
the other gentlemen at this dais, but I do not really enjoy this 
phase of it and I have been very lonesome. I have had in mind 
a story that Joe Cannon told over in Vermont of a man who lived 
in Burlington, who, in the fulness of time passed over the border 
and found himself in a very disagreeable position along with the 
forsaken of mankind, and he didn’t like it, and he made a great 
deal of complaint. The presiding genius of those lower regions 
finally had his attention called to the man and said: “What’s the 
matter with you? You don’t seem to be reconciled.” “No,” the 
man replied, “I don’t like it here.” “What do you want? Do 
you want to go to Heaven?” “No,” said the man, I don’t think 
I do, but I would like to go back to Burlington.” (Laughter.) 
Now, I find myself in the position that I would like to come back 
to New York. (Applavse.) It is childish, 1 suppose, but it is 
entirely human. 

You know there are two different divisions of opinion in this 
country about bvsiness. One believes that the welfare of the 
community, including all of the people, is involved in the suc- 
cess of business. The other believes that the success of business 
is not important so long as things are dore in the proper way 
and they know what the proper way is, 

These people that are distressed about the tariff being the 
mother of trusts, and various things of that sort, must have behind 
their protest an idea that if the economic policy of the Government 
had been conducted in a different method somebody else than the 
people that are ncw successful would have been the ones who 
would have possessed the property, if you please, the business ad- 





the success which goes with being in with the things 
that are the most profitable. And so they don’t like the way it 
has been done, and they are going to try to see if they cannot re- 


vantage 


verse the system which has existed. There is no question about 
that. 

What is to be dore for our industry? I think I better change 
that form of phrase and say, “What is to te done to our industry 
or what is to be done to everybody else's industry.” Nobody yet 


knows. 


We need not cxpect any better treatment than we have already 





received. Lelegstions won't change that, and argument won't 
hange that. Ycu wi!l get rothing more than you have got; the 
chances are you will get less, and you can make all the argument 
vou want, and you will te answered with an argument. 

[ can pick out in the nmercus schedules of the tariffs a number 
of things where a redu-tion cn, we will say for instance, felts. I 
don’t knew as there is anytody here that represerts feits would 
ielp us some, or wire, that might help us some; or hydraulic ma- 
chinery, or electric devices, or numerous other thirgs that occur to 
\ou practical men—I am not practical, everybody knows that, abso- 
lutely impracticable; but it would occur to me that the time had 
come, facing the situation as it exists, where it would be intelligent 
for the paper makers of this country and the paper users—I don’t 
:nean the press, because of course we cannot reach them unless 
Governor Sulzer shculd be in favor of a commisticn to establish 
ihe price cn news cr newspapers, which would help us out. 
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LAWRENGE (MASS.) ITEMS 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Silas Stevens, yard foreman at the Champion-International 
sustained a severe loss in the death of his wife, who was 
buried on Monday. 

Edward Hogan, machine tender on No. 1 machine at the 
Champion-International, has been confined to his home for the 
past month with a severe attack of the grip. 

The Federal appropriation of $10,000 for a survey of the 
Merrimac River has stimulated the local city government to 
pass a resolution to build a municipal dock here as soon as the 
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river is made navigable. as the city owns a large water front 
at the Municipal Hospital. 

Business shows a tendency toward dullness in both the paper 
mills and paper machinery shops, while thousands from the 
textile mill are idle and have called on the city government 
to start some relief work. 

James Monihan, a backtender on No. 4 machine at the Cham- 
pion-International Paper Company, met with a very painful 
accident on Monday.’*“fHe ‘Was carrying the paper over the 
machine and his arm got caught in the top dryer belt and was 
severely burned. 
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IRONSIDES 


—the Belt that Proves 
in Paper Mill Service 


an ao HE greatest factor in the 
(Ga transmission problem is 
Wary 


Ss ms44| belting, for it is this 


which most often must be renewed. 


g To produce a belt that would give high tractive 
power, combined with enduring qualities, was a task 
which resulted in the production of the perfect one— 
IRONSIDES Rubber Belt. 


q IRONSIDES is made from special heavy duck, 
with such strong friction that the plies will not come 
apart (and that is where most of the trouble with 
rubber belting originates). It is made with a fric- 
tion surface, not like ordinary belting with a rubber 
covering. And although strong enough for any pur- 
pose, it is so flexible, and has such speed, that it is 
pronounced by experts to have no superior. 


gq IRONSIDES is especially adapted to the severe 
conditions of paper mills. It gives unequalled re- 
sults in “main belt” duty. 


q Write us your needs and we will send you a free 
sample of IRONSIDES and tell you just why it is 
adapted to your requirements. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 








ANNUAL NUMBER 


REG. A G. PAT. OFF. 


PAPER DRYING 
APPARATUS 


FIFTY YEARS of experience 

in solving drying problems 
of every kind form the basis for 
the reccommendations made by 
the Drying Department of the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company. 


This New Department is 

made up of engineers who 
have designed and installed the 
drying apparatus for the largest 
and most progressive coated paper 
manufacturers in this country. 


These eagineers are thoroughly 

familiar with the latest and 
most advanced ideas in drying, 
and the practical as well as the 
theoretical needs of the paper 
business. 
(7, It may be that your present dryers can 

be improved by some slight changes, 
without great cost, and our engineers can 


advise you if this is so and what these 
changes are. 


@. This new department which will de- 
vote special attention to paper mill 
work is at your service. 


@ Write us giving us full details in re- 

gard to your requirements, and our 
engineers will take the matter up with 
you fully. 


Address your inquiry 
to department “Q” 


B. F. Sturtevant 
Company 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
and all principal cities of the world 
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THE NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION DINES 


The Third Annual Banquet of the Organization Is Held at the Plaza on Wednesday, February 19. 


There was Nothing Unusual About This Dinner. 


Of course not! 





pliment and entirely untrue. 
lavish repast and _ entertain- 
ment skilfully prepared under 
able and generous auspices: 
What else could one expect 
from the National Paper Trade 
Association? 

The tendency of late in af- 
fairs of this sort is to cut out 
the speeches and make merry 
in a way more congenial to men 
who have threshed out their 
weighty business affairs in con- 
vention and who very properly 
look to an evening’s enjoyment 
as remote as possible from any 
shop talk. They surely got 
their pleasure this time unal- 
loyed, and it added in no meas- 
ured degree to the great suc- 
cess of the entire convention. 

It is something of an art to 
combine business with pleasure 
and to get the full measure of 
each, but the executives of the 
National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion are artists. If any one 
doubts this assertion let him at- 
tend the next banquet given 
under the same auspices, and 
his delusion will quickly be ex- 
pelled. 

Three things are essential to 
the success of a dinner of this 
kind; in fact, to a dinner of 
any kind. They are good vi- 
ands, good drink and good 
company. In none of these 
could be found the slightest 
flaw. They were all good, 
good, good, and in a superla- 
tive degree, 

Then all hail to the Banquet 
Committee, God bless them! 
They had a pleasant but ardu- 
ous duty to perform, and they 
sure done it noble. They are 
modest men and their names 
do not appear’on the menu 
card, but if every guest did not 
drink a silent toast to Eddie 
Wright and his lieutenants, 
then there were some who were 





OULD there be anything unusual about the third an- 

nual dinner of the National Paper Trade Association ? 
In affairs of this sort given by the 
hosts on this particular occasion one naturally looks 
for the best and always gets it. Therefore, to say that 
the dinner on Wednesday evening was unusual would 
be saying something which would be but half a com- 
It was the usual grand success of a 


guilty 

















Huitres de Cape Cod 
Filet de Sole Mornay 


Potage Voisin 
Tournedos de Beef Cheron, Pommes Virginienne 
Sorbet au Maraschin 
Poulet de Grain Farci, Salade de Saison 
Biscuit Tortoni, Petits Fours 
Café 


De 


How Could There Be With Such Hosts? 


of ingratitude or worse, perhaps—who were teetotalers. 

From the time the march to the dining room began until the last 
cuest had turned in his hat check not a second was wasted. It is 
possible to keep on this way for ever when one grows enthusiastic 
and who could not grow enthusiastic under the circumstances? 

The first and second affairs of the association were held at the 
Hotel Astor in conjunction with the conventions. 


This arrange- 


ment was changed, however, this year so as to give a little variety 


to the surroundings. 
the McAlpin, only 


Though 
recently 
completed and computed to be 
the largest hotel in the world, 
was selected as a good place for 
the meetings of the convention, 
it was found that the banquet 
hall was not large enough to 
conveniently accommodate an 
assemblage which always flocks 
to affairs of the National Paper 
dealers. And the ladies, the 
dear, sweet ladies, were there, 
too, God bless ’em! Their 
presence always lends enchant- 
ment to the atmosphere. The 
big success of last year’s féte 
was heralded 
coast, and 


from coast to 
wives who have 
heretofore remained at home 
while their husbands came to 
New York at last appear to 
have awakened to the fact that 
they, too, should share with 
their better halfs some of the 
enjoyments of the Great White 
Way. The majority of them 
are now returning to their re- 
spective homes, leaving behind 
them many pleasant memories, 
chiefly of which was the third 
annual banquet of the N. P. 
T. A. at the Hotel Plaza, Fifth 
avenue and Fifty-ninth street, 
Wednesday evening, February 
19, IQ13. 

The programme for the 
evening was one of par excel- 
lence, and the committee in 
charge were showered with 
congratulations for having se- 
lected so fine an aggregation of 
talent. The King Cole Quartet 
entertained all through the din- 
ner with popular songs, in 
which the assemblage joined in 
the choruses. The Musical 
Johnsons called for many ap- 
plauses, while Walter S. 
“Rube” Dickinson’s impersona- 
tion of an “Ex-Justice of the 
Peace” created much amuse- 
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WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


PICKLES DRYING REGULATOR 


will do everything we claim for itand more. The test costs you nothing 
until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have every 
machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


Ww. F. PICKLES, Buckland, Conn. 








CAMERON SLITTER 


REWINDER 


DESIGNED FOR HIGH SPEED AND PRECISE ACCURACY 


GUARANTEE 
EVEN AND CLEAN CUTTING ROLLS ARE HARD AND FIRM 
CUTTERS REQUIRE NO GRINDING ROLLS DO NOT INTERWEAVE 


Let us tell you more about it 


CAMERON MACHINE CO., 61 Poplar st., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





McNEIL is the Name — 


World Wide 
is the Fame 


The Pioneer 


We can SAVE 
YOU MONEY 


Box 415, AKRON, OHIO sicdainei 


& e 
Friction Clutches 
A TYPE FOR EVERY DUTY SPECIAL CLUTCHES 
Let Us Solve Your Problems , 
“That’s Our Business” 


James Hunter Machine Co. 


70 KILBY STREET and NORTH ADAMS 
BOSTON, MASS. MASS. 


Send for “ Friction Bulletins” 

















J 


\ f 
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ment. Beatrice Herford came in for her share of the enter- 
taining when she gave her original monologues of “The Tale of 


the Train,” “The Cook” and “ 


At the Box Office.” 


She will long 


be remembered, as also “Mawrice” 
Barnes and Horace Wright and Rene Dietrich concluded the even- 
ing’s entertainment, when everyone reluctantly left the hall. 


and Florence Waltons. Stuart 


THE ATTENDANGE AT THE NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION BANQUET 


A 


Adams, A. A. 

Addoms, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
Addoms, Mr. and Mrs. Everett. 
Alling, Jos. ° 

Alcorn, S. S. 

Andrews, H. P. 

Andrews, R, P. 

Arnold, Se 

Ayers, Fred R. 


B 


Baldwin, Chas. W. 

Ballard, C. W. 

tagg, E. P. 

3ardeen, Norman. 

3aumann, O. G. 

Beck, Leon. 

Beggs, G. E. 

Beers, Chas. W. 

Sehrens, F. A, 

Beach, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Becker, G. 

Bicknell, Mr, and Mrs. C, N. 
Blackman, A. W. 

Bond, B. F. 

Boswell, L. R. 

Breck, H. A, 

Brooks, Dr. Edith M. 
Bradley, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. 
Bullis, E. G, 

Butler, Jos. G., Jr. 

Burch, 


— 4 
Burkhardt, Mr. and Mrs, F. G. 


Cc 


Cameron, Mr, and Mrs. Angus. 
Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Cantine, Martin. 

Caplin, Harry. 

Carter, Albert P. 

Carter, Mr. and Mrs. Hubert L. 
Carter, James. 

Carter, Winthrop. 

Couthorne, R. A, 

Church, John A, 


Cincinnati Cordage and Paper Co. 


Clark, Miss Marianne. 

Clifford, P. H, 

Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Clements, R. M. 

Claflin, W. H. 

Coffin, Herbert. 

Coye, Chas. H. 

Conklin, H. H. 

Collins, Clarence, 

Corning, Chas. F, 

Corning, | > 

Coggins, Miss Marie. 

Coggins, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Collins, M. J. 

Cummings, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. 
Culbertson, Mr. and Mrs, D. C. 


D 


Dau, Chas. W. 

Detiveller, John C. 

Divier, Mr. 

Dodge, C. H. 

Doremus, H. W. 

Dole, C. T. 

Dorsey, J. J. 

Dubey, Mr. and Mrs. A. E, 
Ducan, C. E. 


= 


Eaton, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Eason, Mr. and Mrs. P. W. 
Eastwood, Geo. 

Edlin, W. S. M. 

Fibel, Mr. and Mrs. Wm 


Eick, Mr. and Mrs. 1 i. 
Eilert, Mr. and Mrs. : 
“Herson, H. W 

“mery, Henry. 

Esleeck, Mr. and Mrs, A. W. 
esleeck, ae N. 

evans, E,. 

vans, a 

‘wing, J. M. S, 


F 


Field, C. R. 

Floyd, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. L. 
Forsyth, 2 

Franklin, B, A. 

Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. C. K. 


G 


Gardiner, N, L. R. 

Conve an, Mr. and Mrs. Thos. 
Geiglein, J. G. 

Gillett, W: C. 

Gilky, J. W. 

Goldsmith, J. Jerome. 
Green, J. C. 

Greenbaum, M. 

Gross, Miss Elsa. 
Gutterson, Herbert L. 


H 


Haggerty, M. L. 

Hayes, J. Arthur. 

Hartung, A. 

Hayes, N. O. 

Harrison, Mr. and Mrs, H. E. 
Hayward, Mr. and Mrs. L. F. 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C, 
Harrington, Mr, and Mrs. H. L. 
Harriman, J. K. 

Hastings, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C, 
Henchey, ~ <. 

Hill, B. C. 

Hopkins, N. R. 

Hock, J. Francis. 

Houpt, L. F. 

Holden, Mr. ond Mrs, Wm. H, 
Hollister, od 

Hopkins, aan 

Hubbs, Chas. F. 

Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Thos. 


J 


Janes, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
Jenks, C. S 


Jolly, R. W., Paper TRADE Journal. 


Toyce, Jos. i. 

Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. Robert. 
Jones, Sidney. 

Judd, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 


K 


Kinn, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred. 
Kimball, Mr. and Mrs. S, Dana. 
King, Edward. 

Kimbark, E. U. 

Knode, Chas. W. 

Kratz, M. L. 


&. 


La Monte, Geo. V. 

Lathrop, Mr. gaa Mrs. Spencer. 
Landlotz, L, 

Lasher, Mr. “and Mrs. R, R. 
Laubscher, 

Lemon, i } ng 

Lengnick, Mr, and Mrs. H. A. 
Leslie, John. 

Leeds, Alfred. 

Le Sauvage, G. R. 

Leahy, Fred. 


Lindenmeyr, Fritz. 
Linde, John E. 
Lindsay, W. Allan. 
Lindsay, David, Jr. 
Lindsay, J. Horace. 
Littleton, W. B. 
Liveright, H. B. 
Lindsay, E, P. 
Logan, Jas. A. 
Lucie, G. 

Luke, John G. 


Luneschloss, J. S. 





Mc 


McLaughlin, J. H. 
McKinney, Geo. 
McDowell, Chas, 


M 


Mallalieu, J. C. 

Masterman, Mr. and Mrs. J. A, 
Mason, E. A, 

Maury, A. G. 

Megargee, B. B. 

Merriam, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 


Merriam, Mr, and Mrs. G. Frank. 


Meikle, James. 

Meikle, J. W. C. 
Meiere, T. McKean. 
Mendsen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller, Albert M. 
Moses, H. A. 

Morian, C. H. 

Moore, Warren B. 
Murohy, D. F. 


N 
Nacht, Jacob, 
Nevius, A. H. 
Nicholson, D. A. 
Ndlting, J. Paul. 
Null, Miss Elsie. 

Le) 


O’Connell, Mr. and Mrs. D. J. 
O’Meara, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice. 
Ostermeyer, F. J 


P 


Pagenstecher, Felix, 

Paper Trade JOURNAL, 

Paper, Inc. 

Paper Maker. 

Patton, J. F. 

Pauline, E. G. R. 

Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. F., Jr. 
Perry, Mr. and Mrs. R. it 


Post, Carroll, ‘Tr. 

Post, Mr. and Mrs. L. D. 
Platt, H, E. 

Preston, C. H. 

Proudfoot, Mr. and Mrs, D. A. 


R 


Reeves, Bert C. 

Reimer, O. W. 

Reynolds, Tos. C. 

Reese, J. Evan. 

Richardson. W. B. 

Ridgway, W. C, 

Robins, J. Albert. 

Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Robinson, C. P. 

Rodier, G. L. 


Ss 


ae. H. Newton. 
Seddon, Geo. H. 

Severance, H. J. 

Sherrill, A. B. 

Shaw, A. E 

Silver, Elliott B. 

Single, a 

Sibly, W. T. 

Simon, Andrew. 

Sleigh, W. B. 

Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. 
Smith, a 

Smith, .. 

Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Willard I. 
Smith, R. D, 

Smith, Thos. F. 

Smythe, J. L. N. 
Southworth, M. D. 
Steinman, O. M. 

Stewart, A. A. 

Stevenson, Louis T. 

Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Steward, L. B, 

Stuart, Walter H. 

Stokes, Henry W. 

Sullivan, Geo. 

Swift, J. G. 


rT 


Thomson, Logan G. 
Thomas, Morgan H. 
Thomas, W. G 
Thompson, Jas. 
Thomas, A, C. 
Thayer, Jas. B. 
rufts, F. E, 


U 


Ulrich, Mrs. Olive. 
Urquhart, C. K., Jr. 


Vv 
Vernon, P, E. 


Ww 


Walden, Mr. and Mrs, C. C. J. 
Waffle, J. E. 

Warener, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Walton, D. S. & Co. 

Warner, Mr. and Mrs, Kit S. 
Warren, M. H. 

Wedekind, G. C. 

Whitaker, A. L. 

Whiting, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
White, S. Geo. 

White, Chas. P. 

White, Tames. 

Wing, C. B. 

White, Chas. R. 

Whitney, W. A, 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Wiggins, Mr. and Mrs, M. V. 
Wilson, Norman H. 

Wilcox, W. S. 

Wight, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. B. W. 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Chas, W. 
Winter, E, P. 

Willson, S. L. 

Wilson, Miss Elizabeth T. 
Woodland, Jas. H. 

Wood, FE. L. 

Wood, H. fT. 

Wolohan, John T. 

Wright, Mr. ard Mrs. E. 


= 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
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Jones Stokers Maintain 
Steady Steam Pressure 


This advantageous result is obtained by means 
of automatic control of air and fuel supply, the feature 
which is most distinctive of Jones Under-Feed Mechan- 
cal Stokers and most important in securing their 
remarkable results. 

It is a producer of considerable profit to the user 
by enabling him to maintain constant steam pressure, 
in consequence of which all equipment dependent for 
its operation upon the steam generating plant is ina 
position to produce the maximum output at all times. 


You will be interested in what Jones Stokers 
have done in other paper mills, how they do it, 
and what they can do in your mill. 





rorriox nonexxcom ~~ The Under-Feed Stoker Company 


Dells Paper & Pulp Mills, Eau Claire, Wis. . 
Three boilers fitted with stokers. This plant uses coal during the Of America 
day, and hog feed mixed with coal during the night. The spouts entering . ° 
the hoppers are for coal. Wood refuse enters through the top of the Harris Trust Building Chicago 


Dutch ovens. 


Hammermill Paper Company 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
1310 Harris Trust Bldg. 


w YORK cr PENN 
NEW YORK CITY E R I E ; ° CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 


EASTERN OFFICE: MAIN OFFICE: 


asMMERM, 
“ BOND ™ 


The Most Widely Used Bond Paper on the Market 


LINEN and PARCHMENT FINISH, LEDGER, WRITINGS, OFFSET, 
SATIN GLOSS BOOK, SPECIALTIES 


All grades ar call weights can be furnished w th clear, distinct watermark. Rolls in avy size from one-half inch width up, plain or 
rul d. Very best equipment for Ruling, Fulding and Punching. 


MILLS AT 
ERIE, PA. Groton, Mass. 


Equipped to handle 30 Tons Rag Paper Daily. 


East Pepperell, Mass. 


Daily Output: 175 Tons Paper, 100 Tons Sulphite. 
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DINNER OF THE ASSOCIATED DEALERS 


Feast and Entertainment Unalloyed Made the Evening Pass All Too Quickly—Speeches 
Were Tabooed—Fun Only Reigned Supreme and It Was Everywhere— 
"Twas a Night Long To Be Remembered 


“To make merry and feel gay” was the slogan 
at the fifth annual banquet and entertainment of 
the Associated Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies of 
New York at the Hotel McAlpin on the evening 
of Wednesday, February 19, 1913. From the very 
moment that the members and their guests began 
to gather in the balcony adjoining the dining room 
jollity reigned supreme. Little circles were busy 
discussing the year’s doings in the trade, and 
judging from the many remarks passed, it is quite 
evident that the stock dealers of New York are in 
a much more prosperous condition than they were 
at their last banquet. 

At 7:30 o’clock the march into the dining hall 
The 


banquet committee surely did have a surprise for 


began what may be termed a real gala affair. 


Nothing was left undone to en- 
hance the excellence of both dinner and vaude- 
ville entertainment, 


those present. 


Speeches were conspicuous 


F. H. CHase. 


Epwarp J. Smitu, President. 


ANDREW RAGONE. 


by their absence. Even Mr. Chase, the very mod- 
est secretary, apologized for his taking but a few 
moments to introduce the numbers on the pro- 
gram. The Atterbury Brothers and Danny Hicks 
were especially favored by the only “Miss” pres- 
ent during the evening, Miss Alice Ebert, the Ca- 
baret girl. To use Mr. Atterbury’s own words, 
“It is too bad. there are so many of us around.” 

Do you suppose he meant that? Well, there is 
no telling what an Atterbury will do, and was one 
of the clan ever known to lie except in bed, and 
then only in due course and on rare occasions 
But the merry twinkle was everywhere and no 
one took advantage of any one else’s sallies too 
seriously. Of the latter there surely was enough 
to go round, a good extra lot thrown in for good 
measure, and then some, 

Plenty to eat and just as much to drink, good 
company, good cheer, and then begin all over 
again and you have it. 


E. J. Kevier. 


R. 


I 


> 


). 


THE MENU 
Cocktail 
Radishes 


Oysters a la Gaby 


Celery Olives Almonds 
Cream Soup, Reine Margot 
Filet of Bass Arlesienne 
Potatoes Olivette 
Virginia Ham, Braised Champaign 
Spinach with Velouté 
Philadelphia Pullet a la Broche 
Fauchonette Salad 
Frozen Soufflé Palmyr 
Assorted Cakes 


Coffee Cigars 


The committee’s choice taste in selecting enter- 
tainers for the evening was well appreciated, and 
each number met with a hearty applause. The 
numbers consisted of 


ApoLtpH SALOMON. 
ATTERBURY. 


The Eureka Colored Quartet. 
Bert K. Forrest..........Monologist and Singer 
“Mawrice” Comedy Conjurer 
Miss Alice Ebert The Cabaret Girl 
Roy King Ragtime Pianist and Accompanist 
Under the Personal Direction of J. H. Alpuente. 

The banquet committee’s work, consisting of 
Messrs. Adolph Salomon, chairman; Robt. B. At- 
terbury, Andrew Ragone, E. J. Keller and Fred 
H. Chase, was greatly enjoyed and appreciated, 
and reflects admirably upon the whole organization. 

The officers of the association are: Edward 
Smith, president; Adolph Salomon, vice presi- 
dent D. M. Hicks, treasurer, and F. H. Chase, 
secretary. 

Among those present were the following: D. 
Galloway, Joseph Gatti, C. W. Bell, S. W. Bart- 
lett, E. F, McArdle, Herbert Coffin of C. H. Dex- 
ter & Sons; Geo. W. More, of Geo. W. Miller Com- 

(Continued on page 311.) 
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SPECIFY 
“BIGGS” 


\, ROTARIES 


IN “YOUR” NEXT 
INSTALLATION! 


There’s a 


Reason | 








GLOBE Te 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


CYLINDER WRITE FOR PRICES 








TALK IS CHEAP 


RESULTS 


are what you want 


‘The LANGSTON” 
Drum Rewinder and Slittee GIVES RESULTS 


LET US PROVE IT TO YOU 


Samuel M. Langston Company Camden, New Jersey 





Stop That “Monkeyin&s —Try “The Reeves’ Way Once 


There’s only one right way to secure variable speed, and that is with the machine 
that gives absolutely any speed between fastest and slowest—not a series of steps— 
in other words, exactly the speed you want for any purpose. 


“THE REEVES” VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION 


is the only machine that does this. 

There are over 300 paper mills using “The Reeves” Transmission today for driv- 
ing Cylinder and Fourdrinier machines, winders, re-winders, cutters, slitters, etc. 
They know it pays to do things right, and that “The Reeves” Way is the right way. 

Write for catalog. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Indiana 


CHICAGO BRANCH: 39 So. Clinton Street 


Flat Top Pulp Log Chain 


Made in 7-inch and 12-inch sizes 


Write to us when in the market for 
conveyors or wood mill equipment 


THE M. GARLAND Co. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 














February 20, 1913. 





RELIABILITY FIRST 


Paper Mill Service requires continuous day and 
night operation and interruptions are costly. 


Have you estimated what it means in dollars 
and cents when the driving end of your paper 
machine lays down ? 


Ball Variable Speed Engines are substantial, 
moderate speed machines, built for service 
where the best is none too good. Their repu- 
tation for reliability is the result of over thirty 
years of engine experience. : 


Write us for particulars. 


BALL ENGINE COMPANY 


Erie, Pa. 


1 The PROGESSES and APPARATUS 
THAT MADE “KRAFT PAPERS” 
SUGGESSFUL 


DIGESTERS, EVAPORATORS, 
LIQUOR SYSTEMS, BY-PRODUCT RECOVERY, 
RESEARCH LABORATORY, 

LUMB SYSTEM OF ENGINE GOVERNORS 


International Process Gompany 


5 Beekman Street, New York Salisbury House, London 
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A GOOD PAPER MILL 
SHOULD HAVE A GOOD BELT 


igo oe, 





“Test Special” | 
Rubber Belting 


is our famous brand specially constructed to meet 
conditions called for in fast running machinery. 

It is made of the best grade duck and the 
friction is the highest obtainable, making the 
belt of great strength and durability. The 
stretch is reduced to a minimum in the manufac- 
ture, resulting in an evenness of pull, without 
loss of power, making the belt the most econom- 
ical on the market. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Company 
91-938 Chambers Street, New York. 


RP RNAS HER ae 2 aR RR ntoN 


PRE IBID 


BRANCHES: 

PITTSBURGH, PA., 
420 First Avenue, 

SPOKANE, WASH., 
S. 157 Monroe Street. 

PORTLAND, ORE., 
40 First Street. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
218-220 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
821-828 Arch Street. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
180 West Lake Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., BOSTON, MASS., 
129-131 First Street. 232 Summer Street. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 11-13 Southampton Row. 


SET PLT TES TOL TEN EY 





“SANASEP” 
PAPER DRINKING CUPS 


are put up in different 
style packages to meet the 
requirements of your cus- 
tomers. They are better 
than the best and cost 
less. You should be in- 
terested enough to write 
us today for samples, 
prices and literature. 


SANITARY PAPER CUP CO. 
97 Oliver St., BOSTON 
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FORTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Some Salient Advice 


The address of the president of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association at the annual convention of the organization this year 
was, as usual, concise. Only a few salient points were dealt with, 
because it only required a few to cover the general situation. 
Though, while he did not waste words in dealing with these points, 


he left nothing unsaid. It was an address which should appeal 


to every thinking business man accustomed to do business on a 
large scale, for while it was constructed for the paper industry, it 
was none the less directly applicable to manufacturing interests of 
all kinds the world over, and in America particularly. 

The address was a convincing argument for organization. The 
only way to fight organized opposition is by organized defense, and 
the forces which are allied against the paper manufacturing indus- 
try today are well organized, wealthy and influential. The only 
way to combat them is by standing shoulder to shoulder, and the 
paper organization cannot be too strong. 

Mr. Hastings is happy in being able to make the gratifying 
statement that the membership of the association has been steadily 
growing, and that it numbers within its influence 
manufacturing plants producing 80 per cent. of the total outturn 
of paper in the United States. How many manufacturing asso- 
ciations can make the same boast? 


immediate 


Starting with a membership 
of 100 in 1908, the roll at the last annual meeting showed a total 
of 260 all active, which list has since been increased to 276, dis- 
tributed throughout twenty-four States. 

The only note of complaint throughout the address was that 
many of the smaller concerns had not come into the association 
since the benefits of the organization apply even more directly to 
them than to the larger concerns. It is regrettable that there 
should be any man willing to accept the benefits of such an organi- 
zation without being willing to shoulder his small share of the 
responsibility and bear his mite of proportionate expense. 

No manufacturing industry of this country has been so subject 
to outside attack as the paper trade. The news print division is 
being bitterly assailed by the newspapers of the country without 
regard to politics or party. 


It matters little that this attack is 


not only entirely unjustifiable but is certain to lead to results 
The 
paper manufacturers must consider that they must take care of 
themselves or they 


diametrically opposite to the intentions of the publishers. 


will be driven out of business. It 


is true 
that the news print section of the industry is singled out for at- 
tack, but, indirectly, as Mr. Hastings puts it, every other branch 


will be made to feel the result, when the manufacturers of news 


print are forced into the making of other grades; so that it is 





not one branch of the industry which is affected by the opposition, 
but all of it. 

As a result of adverse legislation in tariff matters, the imports 
of news print have been increasing at an alarming rate, with 
every promise that they will continue to increase. It is therefore 
essential that the manufacturers seek an expert outlet for their 


product, and the most natural course leads in the direction of 
South America. The association, Mr. Hastings says, has thor- 
oughly investigated this market, and has found therein a good 
field. As yet adequate shipping and banking facilities are want- 
ing to a great extent to Americans, because English and German 
influence have long ago secured these and have developed business 
in their own lines. It will, therefore, take time to turn the tide in 
another direction, but efforts and persistency are only required to 
accomplish a successful result. 

Mr. Hastings very naturally and very properly takes a fling at 
the Government at Washington, which has so consistently played 
into the hands of the newspaper publishers. “No interests,” he 
says, “large or small apparently has much standing before our 
Legislature, if it is opposed by those interests.” It is not to the 
credit of the country that what Mr. Hastings says is true, and 
thus it makes it all the more necessary for the paper manufac- 
turers to stand together in their entirety. The injustice of the 
claims of the publishers is lightly touched upon wherein the 
speaker refers to the amount of capital required to operate a 
paper manufacturing business, and the small return upon the 
investment. In comparison with the returns upon the amount 
invested in the daily newspaper business the paper dividends 
are trivial, yet the publishers cry that they are being robbed by 
the mills. 

A pertinent point raised by Mr. Hastings was one relative to 
the desirability of a uniform cost system. That some such uni- 
form system is essential goes without saying, and until one is 
established there will always be a wide divergence in estimates 
upon contracts and general prices. 

The benefits of a joint board of arbitration comprising mem- 
bers from among the manufacturers, the jobbers, the consumers 
and the dealers in paper stock was also touched on, and also the 
necessity for carefully judging the capacity of the market with 
an eye to the fact that “not a pound of paper can be forced upon 
a market that will not absorb it.” 


Publicity for Mewspapers 


The announcement comes from Washington that the Post Office 
Appropriation bill, reported by the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, and which has been placed on the Senate 
calendar, makes no change in the law of last year. The same 
obligations will be imposed upon newspapers to make public the 
names of their editors, the owners of their stock, the holders of 
their bonds and sundry other private details. 

Publishers who conduct their business in the open and have 
nothing to conceal or course have no objection to raise to such a 
law, but, of course, it will pinch the sensibilities of those who are 
either ashamed or afraid to make a candid confession as to own- 
ership. 









February 20, 1913. 
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AWARDS ON SUPPLEMENTARY BIDS 


WasuinctTon, D. C., February 14, 1913—The following awards 
have been made by the Joint Committee on Public Printing on 
supplemental bids opened on the 10th. On the items which have 
been again rejected the Public Printer has been instructed to pur- 
chase in open market. At the opening on the roth the bid of the 
Greene Paper Company was received too late for consideration: 
The American Writing Paper Company— 

Lot 57—200,000 pounds, white writing, wove flat, 8.5c. 

Lot 58— 400,000 pounds, ditto, 8.5c. 

Lot 59—30,000 pounds, ditto, 8.5c. 

Lot 60—20,000 pounds, ditto, 8.5c. 

Lot 61—20,000 pounds, ditto, 8.5c. 

Lot 62—500,000 pounds, ditto, 8.5c. 

Lot 63—100,000 pounds, ditto, 8.5¢c. 

Lot 64—80,000 pounds, ditto, 8.5c. 

Lot 65—50,000 pounds, ditto, 8.5c. 

Lot 66—100,000 pounds, ditto, 8.5c. 

Lot 67—5,000 pounds, ditto, 8.5c. 

Lot 68—50,000 pounds, ditto, 8.5c. 

Lot 69—10,000 pounds, ditto, Itc. 

Lot 70—50,000 pounds, ditto, 8.5c. 

Lot 71—150,000 pounds, ditto, 11c. 

Lot 72—50,000 pounds, ditto, 8.5c. 

Lot 75—120,000 pounds, colored writing, 9.5c. 
Lot 76—5,000 pounds, ditto, 9.5c. 

Lot 77—5,000 pounds, ditto, 13.5c. 

Lot 78—150,000 pounds, ditto, 9.5c. 

Lot 79—20,000 pounds, ditto, 9.5c. 

Lot 80—10,000 pounds, ditto, 12c. 

Lot 81—5,000 pounds, ditto, roc. 

Lot 84—5,000 pounds, fine white writing, 16c. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company— 

Lot 2—5,000 pounds, colored news print, 3.3c. 

Lot 154—40,000 pounds, manila tag board, 4.38c. 

Lot 188—100,000 pounds, straw chip board, 1.49¢. 

The Domestic Paper Mills— 

Lot 143—3,000 pounds, lining paper, 4.85c. 

Lot 144—1,000 pounds, tablet stripping, 4.85c. 
The C. L. LaBoiteaux Company— 

Lot 186—100,000 pounds, straw board, 1.385c. 

Lot 189—8,o00 pounds, straw board lined, 2.05c. 
The following lots were left open— 

Lot 85—200 pounds, thin typewriter. 

Lot 86—1,000 pounds, wove typewriter. 

On the following lots the bids were rejected— 

Lot 93—10,000 pounds, thin bond. 

Lot 97—5,000 pounds, white or blue bond. 

Lot 134—1,500 pounds, non-curling gummed. 

Lot 139—5.000 pounds, offset paper for Web press. 

Lot 142—5,000 pounds, black lining. 

Lot 166—2,000 pounds, press board. 

Lot 167—3,000 pounds, press board. 

Bids on Lot 153 were deferred. 

There were no bids on Lots 73 and 74. 


A Suit for $200,000 

Suit has been brought in the Suffolk County Superior Court 
of Massachusetts by Alfred L. Sweeney against Nat. M. Jones 
and Harry Schofield, both of St. John, N. B., and Edward Par- 
tington, of Glossop, England. The Ad Damum is $200,000, and is 
an action for contract or tort. The papers were served by Deputy 
Sheriff Maguire on Messrs. Jones and Schofield personally on 
January 24 at the Parker House, Boston, where they were stop- 
ping. Louis L. de Rochemont, of 60 State street, and George L. 
Wilson, of 15 State street, are the counsel for Mr. Sweeney. 
Both of the counsel decline to discuss the issues of the case at 
this time. 





Funeral of the Late Gol. C. H. Jones 

The body of the late Col. C. H. Jones, president of the Lock- 
wood Trade Journal Company, has arrived on the steamship Irene 
from Genoa. 

The funeral will take place next Sunday afternoon. Services, 
to which the public is invited, will be held at Campbell’s Mortuary 
Chapel, 241 West Twenty-third street, at 3 o’clock. 
be made in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 

The pall bearers will be Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Messrs. Henry 
Wollman, Leslie R. Palmer, Gordon Cameron, advertising manager 
of the Lockwood Trade Journal Company; John M. French, editor 
of THe Paper TRADE JouRNAL; M. J. Cody, editor of the American 
Stationer; C. F. Crosby, editor of Tobacco, and Professor Aber- 
nethey. 


Interment will 


A. H. Dwight President of the Hawthorne Paper Company 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KALAMAzoO, Mich., February 17, 1913.—At the annual meeting 
of the Hawthorne Paper Company A. H. Dwight, president of the 
Dwight Brothers Paper Company, of Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the Hawthorne Paper Company, and he will come to 
Kalamazoo at once to assume charge of affairs at the mill. Mr. 
Dwight is one of the best known men in the paper field, but his 
election as president of the Hawthorne Paper Company created 
considerable surprise. F. M. Hodge, who has been president 
since the organization of the company, was made vice president. 
He will devote his entire time to the management of the affairs of 
the Kalamazoo Paper Company, of which he is also president. 
S. B. Monroe was re-elected treasurer and T. F. Wheeler, secre- 
tary. If the business of the company continues as good during 
the coming year, as it has during the past year, another machine 
will be added. When the plant was erected provision was made 
for another machine, and it can be installed with little difficulty. 


The Finnish Paper Industry 

A government investigation has been in progress as to the con- 
dition of the Finnish paper industry, and has lasted during several 
years. 

The Finnish paper and pulp industry is in the hands of thirty- 
seven incorporated companies (with an aggregate capital equaling 
$15,600,000), and ten private concerns. Details of the number of 
workers show a total of 9,571, divided as follows: Wood pulp, 
2,351; bisulphate cellulose, 957; sulphate cellulose, 509; paper, 2,980; 
rags, 214; sundries, 2,560. 


WATERBURY 
FELTS AND JACKETS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H. WATERBURY & SONS Go.., Oriskany, N.Y. 


Adapted to every grade of paper from the finest to the coarsest. 
Our wet machine or pulp felts are unequaled for durability. 


For Writing and Ledger Papers = vromne’ secncces 


THIS COUNTRY OR ABROAD. 


EDWIN BUTTERWORTH &CO. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
Packers of all kinds of 


PAPER STOCK, COTTON WASTE AND 


> GUNNY BAGGING, BUFFALO SIZING, irc. 
83 Sole Agents HAFSLUND 











BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP—BEAR BRAND 


Office in New York: 


JAMES PIRNIE 7 { Managers. VANDERBILT BUILDING, 182 NASSAU £2 


Branch Offices at Boston: 160 Congress St.—CHARLES H, WOOD, M- . 
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After a long and hard-fought 
trial 
A COURT AND JURY DECIDED 
that 
It was NOT LIBELOUS to refer 





soe ey Wire Cable Conveye a ds pu ty od daily _ 
Tables to Pu Ip Storag Fords “e "B. Eddy Co Hs ull, Cana 
he Problem of Handling Immense Quantities of a 
Wood at this plant successfully solved by a 


JEFFREY WIRE CABLE CONVEYER 


The cost of operation of this conveyer, except power, is 
only $3.00 per day, a saving, as compared with previous 
methods, of fully 75 per cent. 


to a certain alleged 
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FRANKLIN PAPER CO., “Sass* 


Manufacturers of 


INDEX BRISTOLS, WHITE BRISTOL BLANKS 
ETC. 


PAPER CUTTERS 


Single, Duplex and Diagonal 








a ‘‘MISPRINT,”’ 
an “UNREVISED REPRINT,” 


and as 
ORIGINALLY COPIED 
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It cost a lot of money and 
work to prove this, but it was 
proved so clearly that an in- 
telligent iury decided as abobe 
in less than 30 minutes. 






GUTTER KNIVES 
Patent Top Slitters 


Hamblet Machine Co. 


Lawrence, Mass. son eenenon 
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THE USE OF MALT EXTRACTS 
IN PAPER MAKING* 


Paper makers who use rags—a minority, alas!—have to 
commence by taking the old starch and fillings out. It has 
long been the practice to do this by malting the rags. Cross 
& Bevan, in their “Textbook of Paper Making,” state: “It may 
be noted that the removal of starch from rags, i. e., cuttings 
from unused cloth, whether bleached or unbleached, is by no 
means easily accomplished by the ordinary alkali boil. The 
first effect of the treatment being to gelatinize the starch, 
which then combines with the alkali, the penetration of the 
rags by the alkaline lye is much impeded. The starch is best 
attacked by the specific treatment of malting. The rags are 
boiled with sufficient water to swell the starch; more water 
is then added to cool the mass to 60° C., an infusion of malt 
is then added. In one to two hours the hydrolysis of the 
starch is so far complete that the ordinary boiling may be 
proceeded with after adding the complement of alkaline lye.” 

The same authors explain the action of malt on starch as 
follows: 

“Starch, under the influence of enzyme of malt, termed 
diastase, yields to the series of dextrins, amylins, malto-dex- 
trins, maltose, and finally dextrose. To convey some idea of 
the complications presented by the series, it may be noted that 
it is necessary to expand the original starch molecule to 5 
(CizH2»O.0)0. The first effect of hydrolysis is to split this into 
a resistant dextrin of the formula (CzH»O.w) and a group of 
amylins representing the remaining four-fifths of the mole- 
cule, which pass through further hydration stages represented 
by such formule as (CzH»O0w)n+H»O maltose group being 
successfully formed and split off. Yeast, again, secretes an 
enzyme termed invertase, which hydrates the crystallizable, 
but still complex sugars, such as maltose and cane sugar 
(both CzH»Ow) to the simple hexose CsHwOc«. 

This may be explained in a simpler manner. Extract of malt 
contains chemically active substances known as “enzymes.” 
These bodies are not in the true sense ferments; they are not 
living organisms, but are products of the chemical processes 
of the living cell, though their chemical activity survives the 
life of the cell, and is separated from it. 

Each enzyme appears to act on a very limited group of 
chemical compounds, thus amylade, the enzyme of malt, hydro- 
lyzes starch, but does not hydrolyze cellulose. By reason of 
this selective action diastatic preparations may be employed 
for the removal of sizing from textile goods, as they cause 
the complete solution and removal of the size without in any 
manner attacking the fibre. 

Enzymes are soluble in water, though they are easily coagu- 
lated by precipitates, and they are also readily absorbed from 
solution by the textile fibres, apparently adhering to them 
with great tenacity, as it is very difficult to remove the enzyme 
by washing. 

Enzymes are very sensitive to heat. At 32° Fahr. they have 
no action whatever. With rising temperature, however, their 
activity increases in efficiency up to a maximum point, which 
varies with different kinds of enzymes. When this tempera- 
ture of maximum efficiency is exceeded, the activity of the 
enzyme again decreases, until at 190 to 212° Fahr. it becomes 
entirely suspended. 

The presence of various chemical substances may influence 
the activity of the enzyme. Acids, alkalies and salts usually 
exert a retarding or even a destroying effect. Other chemical 
bodies, such, for example, as asparagin, promote and stimulate 
the activity of the enzyme. 

The process of making malt from barley is a well known 


*From Paper Making, London. 
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one. The grain is first carefully cleaned, and is then subjected 
to a steeping process. When the grain has absorbed the 
proper amount of water it is allowed to germinate. This fur- 
nishes the malt, which is then dried and serves as the primary 
material for the production of diastase. 

Malt diastase is not a simple uniform body, but consists of 
a number of different enzymes. The development:of one or 
the other specific enzyme may be favored or retarded accord- 
ing to the conditions under which the malting process is con- 
ducted. One enzyme in malt is peptose, which is capable of 
converting albuminous substances into soluble bodies (pep- 
tones). Another enzyme is pectase, which act specifically on 
pectin bodies, converting them into soluble products. 

The action of diastase on starch is a hydrolyzing one; the 
starch takes up water, and is first converted into soluble starch, 
then into dextrin, and finally into maltose. The efficiency of 
the diastase is greatly dependent on the temperature; it in- 
creases with rise of temperature up to about 155° Fahr., then 
decreases, until at about 190° Fahr. all activity ceases. 

Malt has been employed by paper makers and in the textile 
industries for a long time. For instance, take calico printing. 
The textile printer has to add a thickening to his color paste, 
otherwise it would spread. This thickening, having served its 
purpose, must be removed, and this is done by malting. 

It is only within the last few years, however, that the chem- 
ical knowledge of malt preparations has been so developed as 
to permit of the isolation and separation of the different ef- 
fective enzymes in the malt extract. By special malting proc- 
esses it is now possible to separate amylase and pectase al- 
most quantitatively from other constituents, and to obtain 
them in an easily soluble form so as to be conveniently used 
in the textile trades. The first product of this character was 
manufactured by the Diamalt Works, of Vienna, in 1903, and 
was put on the market under the name of diastafor. The 
British Malt Products Company. of Bermondsey, who have 
paid great attention to the matter, have also brought out a 
most excellent product under the name of digester, and oc- 
curs in the lye as an organic combination. Lindsay and Tol- 
lens have shown that the lye contained ligno-sulphonate of 
lime, which must have been formed from the lignine. Klason 
supposes that lignyle-alcohol, which contains an unsaturated 
complex, combines with the SO:. Besides, there is a polymer- 
ization to CsHwO.w and starch dressings, and it must be re- 
membered that all textile finishing mixtures have a basis of 
starch. 

The particular applications of Brimal in paper making and 
manufacturing are in two well defined directions: 


1. If rags are the raw material it is, of course, necessary to 
remove the starch and loading materials, and incidentally the 
dirt, before beating. Although caustic soda or lime is often 
employed to effect the removal of starch and incrustating 
matters, it is the practice in many mills to substitute the old 
method by the improved treatment of malting, which im- 
mediately reduces all starchy matter in the rag to a liquid 
state, and naturally the dirt falls out more readily. This 
newer process is not only much quicker, but it so thoroughly 
cleanses and softens the stock that the bleaching liquor is 
better absorbed, and ultimately a closer and more evenly 
felted sheet is obtained without the slightest tendering action 
on the rags. 

As we have pointed out, Cross and Bevan recommend malt- 
ing as the easiest and most complete method. The use of 
specially concentrated Brimal simplifies the 
further. 

Rags treated in the rotary or stationary boiler with one to 
two pounds of Brimal per 100 gallons of water for 15 to 20 
minutes, at 140 to 150° Fahr. (not boiled), with no other ad- 


process much 


‘ 
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The Seybold 20 Century Automatic Drop Table Cutter 


Will cut a higher pile of 
stock more accurately— 
with greater rapidity 
—with Jess clamping 
pressure—and the knife 
will do éwice the volume 
of work without sharpen- 
ing, than can be done by 
any other method. 

Let us send full par- 
ticulars, list of users 
and our little booklet 
Testimony. 

The cut shows posi- 
tion of table and stock 
while machineis cutting. 


The Seybold 


Machine Gompany 


Highest Grade Machinery for 
Bookbinders, Printers, Lithogra- 
phers, Paper Mills, Paper Box 

_ Makers, Etc. 


O Home Office and Factory: 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Branches: 


New York San Francisco Winnipeg 


You Need Not Experiment 
We Have Done That For You 


and have successfully solved the Steam 
Trap problem. 


Model A. SUPERIOR STEAM TRAPS 
designed especially for paper machine 
driers. 


Works on an entirely new principle. 


The valve is controlled by levers attached 
to an inverted submerged bucket. 


Impossible to become air bound. 


Does not depend on temperature or pres- 
sure or the direct drainage of water into the 
trap to cause it to operate. 


Many more reasons why this trap is best. 
Let us tell you them. 


Armstrong Machine Works 
Three Rivers, Mich. 








February 20, 1913. 





dition, will be completely de-sized and freed from dirt. Any 
steeping action will do in vats or boilers in the heat named. 
The strength of a bath of greater volume will be well main- 
tained by the addition of 8 ounces Brimal to each succeeding 
100 gallons. A bath of 1,200 gallons would therefore require 
only 7 pounds. 

Brimal has a strong solvent action on the pectinous matter 
which esparto contains so largely, and is a very effective agent 
in the scouring treatment of jute. 
and a much shorter treatment. Jute may be given a bath at 
150° Fahr. similar to rags, and left stacked if convenient, the 
longer the better, then washed if necessary. 

There is not the slighest tendering action. The Brimal bath 
must not be boiled; 140 to 150° Fahr. is the most advantageous 
temperature. Straw is made more flexible owing to the 
softening action of Brimal on the highly polished fibre. 

2. The incorporation of starch for the production of highly 
surfaced papers is simple, if the starch is dextrinized with 
Brimal. 

A starch mixing including Brimal in the proportions of 2 pounds 
to the 100 pounds of starch (on the dry weight of starch) will, 
upon heating to 150 degrees Fahr., gelatinize to a clear fluid, with 
a content of dextrine sufficient to produce a high and even sur- 
face without the addition of any gums or glazing agents. 

A similarly prepared starch mixing can, if necessary, be easily 
incorporated as a valuable strengthening to the pulp paste. The 
peculiar resiliency resulting in the starch permits of its marrying 
the paste without the fear of its drying out in undesirable patches, 
or of its being squeezed out of the paste under the rollers. As a 
toughening agent, such a dextrinized starch is inexpensive. 

The writer has watched with interest the progress of these spe- 
cial malt extracts and their gradually developing employment in the 
textile industries. He is proud to be able to be the first to call the 
attention of paper makers to an important medium for the im- 
provement of their processes. 


Less chlorine is required, 


French Normal Conditions of Paper Manufacture 

The code of usages of the French paper trade, recently adopted, 
includes some points specially affecting the manufacture of the 
article. 

CoMPOSITION OF PULP. 

In the absence of special agreements the manufacturer is at 
liberty to compose and to change his pulp as he wishes, on condi- 
tion of meeting the requirements of the special use for which the 
paper is intended, if this use is indicated. If not, then he has to 
reproduce the appearance of the sample given him. 

SpecIAL AGREEMENTS. 

Special agreements may specify: 

1 That the paper shall be either without change, or changed 
only in a definite proportion. 

2 That it will contain no mechanical wood pulp. 

3 That it all be pure rag paper. 

4 That it will contain certain other materials, 

AsH. 

The proportion of ash, the residue of incineration, in papers 
tc be free from charge, should not exceed 3 per cent. Where the 
proportion of charge is specified, the ash should not exceed 4 
per cent. The 3 per cent. of normal ash are included in the speci- 


fied proportion of the charge. 


Important Russian Pulp !ncorporation 


A company with a capital equaling $1,000,000 has been formed 
to acquire the cellulose factory of Osse & Co., Reval, Russia. 
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Take Over Plant of Airedale Mills 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., February 20. 1913.—The Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Paper Company is to take over the plant and real estate of the 
Airedale mills. The paper company will secure valuable water 
power, mill buildings and machinery. The Airedale mill prop- 
erty is located about 500 feet south of the paper company’s 
plant, on the Housatonic River. The land comprises nearly 


five acres. The plant is capable of developing 125 horse power, 
of its equipment. 
The property was bought by Richard Rossiter, of Paterson, 


N. J., and others some weeks ago for $28,500, under foreclosure 


and a first-class Deisel oil engine is part 


proceedings, but the most of the machinery has been removed 
from it for use in other mills. The property will undoubtedly 
be developed by the paper company, although such plans are 
not completed as yet. 


Dietz High Grade Automatic Tube Machine 


Attention is called by the Dietz Machine Works, 126 and 128 
West Fontaine street, Philadelphia, Pa., whose advertisement ap- 
pears on page 12 of this issue, to their new high grade automatic 
tube machine for making cores for toilet paper rolls. This ma- 
chine is very substantially built of the best materials throughout, 
and in the most practical manner. It will make forty wire- 
stitched tubes per minute, or 2,400 per hour, from stock cut to 
proper size. The core stock, it will be observed, is placed into a 
sort of hopper, from where it is automatically fed into the machine 
to be rolled and wire stitched, when the completed tube is dis- 
| 


charged by the machine. 


While the machine is just being placed on the market by the 





Dietz Machine Works, it can nevertheless be fully guaranteed by 
them, the machine not being an experiment. The tubes in the 
automatic tube machine are rolled in the same manner as on the 
small core machine they have been building for many years back, 
and the automatic feed, for feeding the stock into the machine, 
is the same that has been used so successfully by the Dietz Machine 
Works in building their automatic photo-mount beveling machine, 
long and favorably known to the principal manufacturers of photo 
mounts in the United States. The wire stitch is applied by a pat- 
ented wire-stitching head, thoroughly tried out, thus making it 
possible to highly recommend the automatic machine in its entirety, 
and to rank it without question with the other high grade machin- 
ery built by the Dietz Machine Works. 
Correspondence is solicited and price quoted on application, 
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Largest Distributors of Box Board 
in the United States 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


THE KNERR BOARD & PAPER CO. LAFAYETTE BOX BOARD & PAPER CO, 
EDDY PAPER CO. MICHIGAN BOX BOARD CO. WALDORF BOX BOARD CO, 


Manufacturers of Straw Board, Pulp Board, Folding 
Box Board, Binders’ Board, Bristol Board. 


THE GC. L. La BOITEAUX GO. Cincinnati Chicago New York Cleveland 


The Harmon Machine Co.|{ potdevin MachineCo. | 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 253 36th STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


High Grade Diaphragm Screens|| PAaPeEr Bag 
INCLINE AND FLAT | Machines 


ALSO | 


Manufacturers alsc of machines for making 


‘ ‘ Corrugated Paper Open-End Side Seam Envelopes 
Stone Trueing Tools. Centrifugal Pumps | : i ° 


Open-End Center Seam Envelopes 


FROZEN and DRY PULP 
in a RYTHER SHREDDER 


IS SHREDDED AT THE RATE OF 5 TONS, 
DRY WEIGHT, PER HOUR, WITH 17 TO 25 H. P. 


Relieve Your Beaters—Increase Production 


International Paper Company—5 Miachines 
-. Tidewater Paper Mills—2 Machines 

Seine Paper Company—3 Machines 
. Kimberly-Clark Company—2 Machines 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE: 


RYTHER & PRINGLE CO., CARTHAGE, N, Y. 


Do You Want Help? 


Or have you some 
Machinery which 
you would like to 
dispose of ? 


TRY THE 


Journal’s “Want Pages” 


They bring prompt returns 











February 20, 1913. 
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Hearing on Three-Tour System Bill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

3oston, Mass., February 13, 1913.—The hearing yesterday before 
the Labor Committee of the State Legislature on the bill to com- 
pel paper manufacturers in this State to install the three-tour sys- 
tem in all mills was a one sided affair, as but two appeared in 
favor of the bill, one an employee of a mill in Fitchburg and the 
other a labor union official of Holyoke. The latter thought the 
bill was a good temperance measure and would heip to increase 
sobriety among paper mill employees, while the former advocated 
it from his own experience while working under both the two 
and three tour systems. 

C. A, Crocker, president of the Crocker-McElwain Company, of 
Holyoke, was the first speaker in opposition to the measure, and 
he stated that a great many of the mills in the State were now on 
the three-tour system, and that the manufacturers were not opposed 
to it. He added that the system had not been in operation long 
enough to determine whether it was going to prove profitable for 
the manufacturers, though it did give them an increase in produc- 
tion, the increase was acquired at an increase in operating ex- 
penses of over 30 per cent. He contended it was unfair to the 
paper industry of the State to pass such compulsory legislation. 
and, further, there was not the slightest question of the act being 
unconstitutional. Alfred Leeds, general manager of American 
Writing Paper Company; Wm. McCorkindale, superintendent of 
Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, and H. L. Jenkins, of Jenkins 
& Son, of Bridgewater, Mass., also spoke in opposition. Besides 
these, there were present H. G. Chapin, secretary of Chapin & 
Gould, Russell, Mass.; W. G. Shortess, of Haverhill Box Board 
Company, and C. C. Springer, of the Mt. Tom Sulphite Company. 
Through a misunderstanding as to the postponement of the hear- 
ing, many others were not present who had intended to appear. 
Another hearing is to be given on February 26 to hear any others 
who may be interested either for or against the bill. 


Ice Gream Spoons 

It is becoming quite a fad in some sections of the country to 
use spoons with ice cream cones, especially where the latter are 
served to adults. It is also a common occurrence nowadays to 
find these spoons distributed where ice cream is supplied in paper 
dishes on excursions, on the trains or at entertainments, as the 
cost of the spoons is very small. 

The Atlas Manufacturing Company, New Haven, Conn., are 
the largest manufacturers of ice cream spoons in the country, 
and they spend annually quite a large sum of money to keep 
their tools in first-class shape, so as to turn out a good product. 
It is the company’s opinion that many of the paper dealers would 
find this line of spoons a drawing card, as so many of them handle 
paper dishes and other specialties where the spoons could be used 
in connection therewith. They are prepared to furnish the spoons 
with the name stamped on the handle for those who wish it at a very 
slight cost over the regular spoon. It would be well for any inter- 
ested to write the company before placing their orders elsewhere. 
and those writing will be promptly supplied with samples and 
prices. 


Norwegian Talc 


In the district of Vestlandet, Norway, there are now two talc 
mills, the product of which finds an outlet in the Norwegian paper 
industry. One of these mills likewise controls steatite quarries, 
the yield of which is being prepared chiefly for chemical factories 
by a new American process. The technical director of the operat- 
ing company, the Norway Talc Mill, Bergen, is Herr Johannes 
Andersen, who had previously conducted a similar enterprise in 
another country. 





DINNER OF THE ASSOCIATED DEALERS 


(Continued from page 301.) 

pany; J. N. Wallis, W. H. Martens, Philip M. Knight, of John H. 
Lyon & Co.; Jos Tully, J. D. Kohler, Michael Stramiello, Thos, A. 
Kenney, Chas. Cantasano, Patrick J. Palmieri, Frank A. Favata, 
Frank P. La Cava, Leon Gottheil, Frank C. Overton, C. J. Van 
Gilder, of Diamond Mills Paper Company; Fred N,. Stevens, of 
Stevens & Thompson; A. Koplick and F. T. A. Cherrie, of Castle, 
Gottheil & Overton; H. King, of P. Garvan, Inc.; Smith E. Alli- 
son, of General Roofing Manufacturing Company; J. F. Ryland, 
of Standard Paper Manufacturing Company; Walter P. Simonds, 
of Train-Smith Company ;John B. Kelley, E. B. Murray, of Union 
Bag and Paper Company; Jas. A. Kearney, Thos. H. Ireland, John 
E. O’Brien, Chas. A. Parks and Jas. A. Parks, care of Wm. 
Hughes; A. Salomon, J. F. Pynchon and J. H. E. Engelke, of A. 
Salomon; John A. Moser, of A. Katzenstein; Albert Salomon, of 
Salomon Brothers; T. E. Marshall, of Marshall Brothers; Hy. W. 
Marshall, of National Fibre and Insulating Company; Chas. Beebe, 
of Union Tale Company; A. Moran, Thos. J. Moore and John J. 
Flanagan, of Box Board and Lining Company; S. Gross, of E 
Gross & Co.; J. B. Price, E. Boggs, of Waverly Paper Box Board 
Company; Wm. Purtell, of Wausau Mills Company; T. A. Smith, 
R. J. Weber, G. A. Lamb, E. Blauvelt, Jas. J. Courtney, Louis F. 
Darmstadt and Geo. L. Courtney, of Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney; 
Joe Graham, of Bergen Paper Company; H. Welsch, of H. Meyer 
& Co.; L. B. Shoenfeld and F. H. Gledhill, of L. B. Shoenfeld & 
Co.; Daniel M. Hicks, Albert F. Hicks and Walter R. Hicks, of 
Daniel M. Hicks; Sigmund Goldman, of Perkins-Goodwin Com- 
pany; T. F. Shanahan, of Chase & Norton; G. W. Watson, of 
General Roofing Manufacturing Company; Walter McGuire, Vin- 
cent McGuire, T. M. Lopkin, Pacob Siebert, of Price & Pierce, 
Ltd.; Herbert P. Brock, of Chas. F. Hubbs & Co.; Walter Clark, 
Harry Schwarz and P. Zalinger, of Maurice O’Meara Company; 
R. D. Cunningham, C. H. Pedrick, Jr., J. R. Westman, J. B. Hop- 
kins, D. I. Murphy, F. A. Schwab, of F. A. Schwab Company; L. 
Jennings, of E. Butterworth & Co.; I. Minsky, S. Joseph, T. F. 
Garvan, Chas. F. Hunt, of S. M. Hunt Company; E. H. Trafford, 
E. J. Smith, of Thos. Smith & Son; A. Goodrich, of Riverside 
Paper Manufacturing Company; A. H. Searle, Geo. C. Russell, 
of Barrett Manufacturing Company; R. B. Atterbury, A. R. Smith, 
of Smith Paper Company; J. A. Howard, of Atterbury Brothers: 
Philip Cross, of United Boxboard Company; Thos. F. Simonds 
of John Simmons Sons; Geo. Carrizzo, Frank McEwan, Marcel- 
lino Barone, Joseph Carrizzo, Albert T. D’Andrea, Jos. Muzio, of 
Gatti-McQuade Company; Fred. Thompson, of Moore & Thomp- 
son; Mr. Goldberg, of Hammerschlag Manufacturing Company; 
Mr. Myers, J. N. Kimberly, of Union Bag and Paper Company; 
H, E. Atterbury, Henry Atterbury and A. B. Benjamin, of Atter- 
bury Brothers, F. H. Chase, E. J. Keller, A. Eckert, of Marx 
Maier; Guyon Miller, Jacob Edge, Wm. S. White, Jos. F. McMeed, 
Patrick McMeed, Thos. Walden and Lionel A. Walden, 


Triple Expansion Dredge Engine 

The American Engine Company, of Bound Brook, N. J., has 
received an order from the Portland Iron Works, Portland, Ore.. 
for two 1,000 horse power, triple expansion, angle type engines, for 
use on two Government dredges being constructed by the Portland 
Iron Works. The engines will be of the twin angle type, with two 
horizontal and two vertical cylinders, the two vertical being the 
low pressure, and will be directly connected to a large centrifugal 
pump. This type of engine was selected because being well bal- 
anced it operates at comparatively high speed, thus permitting of 
a more advantageous design of centrifugal dredge pump. The 


claims of this type of engine are that the angle arrangement 
eliminates vibration and pounding and saves floor space, all of 
which are desirable features for this service. 
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The Heller & Merz Co, |) teams 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK 








Manufacturers of 


CHILLED ROLLS FOR PAPER MACHINES, 


Qubber, Brass, Copper, Flour, Oil 
and Ink Mills, Etc. 





WORKS : NEWARK, N. J. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 








Manufacturets of Aniline Colors 


Colors for Paper Makers’ Use 
OUR SPECIALTY 


SPECIAL SHADES MATCHED 





CALENDERS 


FURNISHED COMPLETE, FITTED WITH PATENT 
ELECTRIC MOTOR LIFT 
Grinding Machines for Rolls of All Sizes 
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THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF CHARLOTTE RUSS CUPS 
IN THE WORLD 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE CUPS 
BEER PLAQUES & PAPER SPECIALTIES 


MANUFACTURED BY 
JOHN L. CUSHMAN, 280-2 Sip Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Special Shaped Carbon, Black Diamond POINTED TOOLS FOR TURNING 
Paper, Cotton Husk. Rag, Brass, Hard Rubber, Fibre Rolls, etc. 
M f d 64 NASSAU STREET 
anotactored THOS, L. DICKINSON, “ Nassau ste 


Successor to JOHN DICKINSON, Established 1796 
Agents for Great Britain: C. W. BURTON, GRIFFITHS & CO.. Ludgate Square,’ -ndon. 
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Casein, Shlac-Lac Glue 


Quality Guaranteed 
All you want at the lowest price 


Union Casein Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 





WE SELL TO 
JOBBERS ONLY 


Columbus, Ohio 
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A NEW SOURCE OF PULP SUPPLY 


WRITTEN FoR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL By DR, FREDERICK 
FINCH STRONG. 





Se, UT little attention has been given to excellent pulp 
material growing in great profusion in the various 
Southern States and in tropical countries. The Pan- 
ama Canal, the proposed inland waterways, and the 
future American merchant marine, may, however, by 
lowering cost of transportation, open up pulp mills in 
southern countries, even though their product has to 
It is far 
more probable, however, that the widespread demand for paper in 


be shipped to northern mills to be converted into paper. 


all parts of the world, and the rapid increase in its consumption, 
will result in new paper mills which will be erected near the new 
supplies of raw material. Of all possible sources of paper at 
present undeveloped, there is but one class of vegetation which 
would fulfil the conditions required for the ideal pulp material of 
the future, or that would yield an annual crop sufficient to re- 
place or produce an amount of paper equal to that now obtained 
from pulp wood. This material, comprising a wide variety of 
species, exists in all part of the world, and is generally spoken of 
under the rather indefinite title of “marsh grass.” These plants 
are not true grasses, from a botanical standpoint, but constitute the 


various species of the “sedges,” the “rushes” and the “flags”; the 
commoner forms being the “cat-tail,” the “bulrush” and the 
“sedge” or “salt grasses.” Government reports show that fine 


pulp can be made from almost all of these plants, but little has 
been done in their commercial utilization except in the case of 
the “cat-tail” (Typha latifolia), and the “bulrush” (Typha Au- 
gustifolia), which are harvested from the extensive Cayuga marshes 
in central New York State, where for several years paper mills 
have successfully made use of these materials, thousands of tons 
of their product being used annually by the great Solvay soda 
works near Syracuse. That the material must be of high quality 
is evidenced from the fact that a profitable industry exists, even 
though the plants are harvested by hand with antiquated scythes, 
and are pulped by the relatively expensive “soda process.” Areas 
of bulrush and cat-tail exist in practically all parts of the world, 
covering vast tracts, which would supply thousands of tons of raw 
material annually. A sample received from the Secretary of 
Agriculture of Cuba was made into paper by the writer, and seems 
to be an even better variety for paper making than the cat-tail 
from the Northern States. “Sedge” or “rush grass” (also known 
locally as “salt” or “sea grass”) covers vast tracts of tide-flats and 
lowlands adjacent to the rivers and bayous of the Gulf States. 
This grass grows about 4 feet high, affords from two to three crops 
a year, yields a high tonnage per acre, and a good quality of 
paper pulp. 

We now approach the consideration of the most important of all 
of these giant grasses, the largest “patch” of which—over 600 
square miles in extent—would undoubtedly yield an annual crop 
of pulp material sufficient to supply half of the paper mills in the 
United States. It could be harvested continuously, cuttings of from 
6 to 8 feet being available from the same roots from two to three 
times each year. Not only is it the most abundant and quickest 
growing of all the “marsh” grasses, but it yields, by the writer’s 
process, a stronger, higher grade of pulp than can be obtained 
from any of the similar growths. Despite these facts it is the only 
variety that has not been investigated by the Government experts 
in their search for paper making material. It is the “big saw- 
grass” of the Florida Everglades—the Cladium Effusum. A blade 
of this grass will average an inch wide and 6 feet long, and if 
drawn across a man’s arm would cut clean to the bone like the 
finest razor. This “saw-edge” has made the exploration of this 
region practically impossible. Hundreds of thousands of tons of 
this grass have been burned off from year to year by the Semi- 
nole Indians, in a futile attempt to open the country for hunting. 


If anyone ever thought of this growth as pulp material he doubt- 
less scouted the idea at once on account of the seeming impossi- 
bility of harvesting the product. But a device z 
will solve this problem—an “amphibious” 


lready exists which 
automobile, which is 
being used in the Government survey of the Everglades, and travels 
over land, water, mud or stubble with equal ease. Equipped with 
a suitable reaping mechanism and one of the writer’s “mechanical 
dissectors,” a machine of this kind would rapidly cut, shred, and 
pack into sacks or bales this formidable growth, making its har- 
vesting and transport to the mills a cheap and simple matter. The 
Everglades are no longer the snake-haunted morasses described 
in the geographies of a quarter of a century ago: they are being 
drained, reclaimed and opened to settlers, and will some day be the 
great “truck-gardens” of America. The 
however, is not sufficiently above sea-level to admit of reclamation, 
and there is every reason to believe that it is destined to become 


“big saw-grass” region, 


th world’s greatest permanent source of paper making material, 
inasmuch as it grows up again almost as fast as it can be har- 
vested. The writer has made cuttings every six weeks for over a 
year from a small experimental patch, and while the growth was 
not mature, it still gave pulp equal in quality to saw-grass which 
has been allowed to reach its maximum size. 

Another possible reason for the apparent neglect of the saw- 
grass by paper “prospectors,” is that owing to its toughness, its 
conversion into pulp is a somewhat difficult matter, when the old 
processes are employed. No more so, it is true, than in the case 
of “Esparto” grass, which is brought all the way from Northern 
Africa to England, to be pulped by soda-digestion. But England, 
it must be remembered, has no pulp wood forests to draw on. 
Esparto could not be imported into the United States and made 
into pulp sufficiently cheap to compete with native spruce and fir 
wood as a source of supply for paper. But the Everglade saw- 
grass, as harvested and pulped by the writer’s new is a 
very different proposition, and, especially if made up in Florida 
mills, will afford a higher grade pulp at a cheaper cost than has 
ever been produced in the history of paper manufacture. A 
radical departure from all precedent in the pulp industry is seen 
at the very outset of the writer’s process, in which it is not only 
possible, but absolutely essential, that the saw-grass, or other 
similar material, should be harvested in the green or growing 


process 


condition, and passed at once through the “mechanical dissector,” 
which, as above stated, should form an integral part of the har- 
vesting apparatus. The work done by this dissector upon the 
green grass will be appreciated when it is stated that the plant 
material when it emerges from this machine is so far on its way 
toward pulp that it can easily be converted into a sheet of white 
hand-made paper in less than an hour with no other apparatus 
than the utensils found in the ordinary kitchen, no digestion under 
steam pressure being required. This is no theory, the writer 
having frequently made such a demonstration before interested 
friends, allowing them to cut the growing material, and carry it 
away an hour later in the form of paper. 

The new process was not originated for the pulping of saw or 
marsh-grasses, but was evolved in the effort to make paper from 
the leaves and stalks of the common “scrub” or “saw-palmetto.” 
Microscopic study had shown the presence of abundant paper- 
making material in these plants, but attempts to produce pulp 
therefrom by the soda or sulphite process proved futile; the 
ultimate fibres appeared to be so firmly bound together that their 
separation into pulp could only be accomplished by the expenditure 
of a commercially-prohibitive amount of power and chemicals, A 
careful study of the microscopic structure and chemical nature of 
the cell-binding materials of the palmetto led to experiments 
which eventuated in a commercially practicable process for making 
pulp therefrom. It was then discovered that the new process 
could be employed with equal or even greater success in making 
paper from a large variety of tropical growths having parallel 
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structural fibres, and especially from the “saw,” “salt” or “marsh” 
grasses,” 

To fully understand the new method it will be desirable to first 
consider the individual peculiarities of the various fibres employed 
in the manufacture of paper. They may be divided into four 
classes. 

First—Those consisting of single plant cells drawn out or 
elongated into fine hairs, and usually attached to seeds, as the 
cotton and milkweed fibres. 

Second—The so-called “Bast-fibres,’ which are _ thread-like 
bundles formed of overlapping, elongated cells, and which are 
found in the inner bark of many exogenous plants, as the flax 
and hemp. 


Third—The 


genous plants, 


“Structural fibres.” These are peculiar to endo- 
such as palms, banana, marsh-grass, sisal, etc. 
They are often many feet in length, and sometimes extend from 
root to leaf-tip, forming the structured framework or supporting 
skeleton of the plant. Mathews* describes these fibres as being 
derived “from the structural system of stalks, leaves and other 
parts of monocotyledonous plants, or ‘inside growers,’ occurring 
as isolated fibrovascular bundles, and surrounded by a pithy, 
spongy, corky, or often by a soft, succulent cellular mass, covered 
by a thick epidermis.” They give the plant rigidity and tough- 
ness, thus enabling it to resist injury from the elements; they also 
serve as water vessels. 

Fourth—Wood fibres, such as form the basis of soda and sul- 
phite pulp, really consist of single fusiform or flattened elongated 
cells, seldom more than one-eighth of an inch in length; they do 
not form bundles, but are scattered throughout the woody struc- 
ture of exogenous trees, bound together with polygonal pith cells, 
resins, lignin, etc. 

The problem undertaken by the writer involved the isolation of 
the ultimate fibres or cells from the structural fibres of the pal- 
metto. Mathews’ description of these fibres shows how carefully 
nature has bound them together in order to increase the toughness 
of the plant. So dense is the structure and so impervious to the 
action of disruptive agents that green palmetto leaves chopped into 
Lits an inch square may be digested under pressure for many hours 
in strong soda-lye without other action than a softening of the cut 
Yet by dissecting (i. e., splitting along lines of least resist- 
ance between structural elements) a ribbon of palmetto leaf may 
easily be divided into a number of parallel threads, each being a 
single structural fibre with a loose coating of green parenchyma 
cells, The latter are easily scraped away by drawing the threads 
between the thumb and finger nail, leaving clean white fibres of 
nearly pure cellulose, which are formed of overlapping fusiform 
cells, The latter are the ultimate fibres (the paper making units), 
and are easily separated and reduced to pulp by a short boiling in 
weak alkali followed by gentle maceration. 

In the writer’s new process a similar procedure is followed, the 
action being truly a scientific dissection, even though carried out 
on a commercial scale by machinery. The “mechanical dissector” 
separates the structural fibres by multiple splitting, scrapes away 
adherent parenchyma cells, washes out all acids and soluble salts, 
and cuts the cleaned fibre bundles into short lengths, ready for the 
next stage of the process. So efficient is this apparatus that a 
machine capable of dissecting 5 tons of saw-grass per hour would 
consume only about 12 horse power of energy. The raw material, 
dissected either in the mill or at the time of harvesting, is thor- 
oughly washed in the “separator,” where it is freed from cell- 
débris, etc., and rendered moist and absorbent, so that in passing 
to the mixing tanks it readily amalgamates with the hot caustic 
soda solution, forming a thin “mush,” which is then pumped into 
the “boiler.” Of the latter it is sufficient to say that it is the 
only practical device ever invented which makes possible the con- 
tinuous feeding in and removal of the pulp material, at the same 


edges. 





Fibres”: 


* “Textile 


John Wiley & Sons; 1908. 
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time assuring to each bit of fibre the full period of treatment nec- 
essary to disruption (about thirty minutes in the case of saw- 
grass). As the boiling is done at normal pressure by the action of 
steam jets at the bottom of the boiler, the expense and trouble 
incidental to the use of high pressure digesters is eliminated, and 
the material passes continuously through the mill, entering as green 
grass and emerging—if so desired—as finished white paper. A 
higher output at a greatly decreased expense is assured by this 
continuous action. The boiled grass is pumped from the boiler into 
a device which squeezes out almost all of the soda-lye, and partially 
rubs apart the ultimate fibres. The hot lye is pumped back to the 
mixing tanks and used over and over again, the only loss being 
the soda still remaining in the squeezed pulp. Even this can be 
:egained and used again if desired. After a thorough washing the 
grass is still further separated into its ultimate fibres by passing 
through an ordinary Jordan engine and a beater. The pulp is 
then screened, bleached in the usual way in alkaline hypochlorite 
solution, and is then ready to be made into paper on an ordinary 
Fourdrinier machine. 

A remarkable feature of this process is that pulp made from 
these grasses may be produced consisting either of long, coarse 
fibres, or of extremely fine, relatively short fibres; by proper ad~- 
justment of the screens, Jordan and beater the pulp fibres may 
be obtained consisting not of single cells, but of bundles of unites, 
formed into composite fibres of any desired length. A variety of 
paper products, suitable for many diversified uses, may in this way 
be produced from a single raw material which, by ordinary soda 
digestion, would produce only fine short fibred stock. Tough wrap- 
ping or building paper, tissues, print and writing paper, might be 
made from green saw-grass by varying the different stages of 
treatment in the writer’s new process. 

Cheap good quality pulp may be made 
other materials. The white mangrove, a tree which covers miles 
of swamps in all tropical countries, has been pulped in the writer’s 
laboratory, the results giving hopes for its ultimate commercial 
utilization. Of especial interest is the Florida “coffee-wood,” 
which grows up to the amount of many thousands of tons annu- 
ally on the Southern truck-farms. As it has to be removed and 
carted away before the winter’s crop can be planted, and as it gives 
a short broad-fibred pulp, there seems some possibility of its being 
ultimately used as a substitute for ground wood; being a chemical 
pulp, it would not rot or discolor with age like mechanical pulp 
from spruce wood. 

In conclusion the writer submits that the various “marsh grasses” 
when pulped by his new process may be considered as approaching 
the ideal paper making material, justifying the hope that, within a 
iew years, paper may be made cheaply and abundantly in all parts 
of the world from native raw materials, the supply being self- 
renewing and practically inexhaustible. 


in this way from many 





Better Pulp Business in Hungary 
According to the annual report of the Brasso (Hungary) Pulp 
Company, the loss in the previous yearly period has been offset 
by profits in 1911-1912. Business conditions have been improved 
through the sale of the pulp stocks, which had depressed the 
market; while the increased demand has enabled the company to 
dispose of its 1913 product by advantageous forward contracts. 


Liquidation of German Paper Gompany 
On account of the recent destruction by fire of the largest part 
of the mill, the Bolkau Paper Company, of Dantzig, is going into 
liquidation. 


Particular attention is called to the map, showing the wood 
lands covering the Dominion of Canada, which is part of this 
issue and which helps to illustrate the article on the Forest Re- 
sources of the Labrador Peninsula by Julian E. Rothery. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
ASSOGIATION DINES 


Ninth Annual Banquet at the Bellevue-Stratford Was the Usual 
Success—A Brilliant Scene, an Epicurean Menu and Clever 
Speeches—John Leslie a Guest of Honor. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 

February 17, 1913.—The Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association, sitting down to its ninth annual banquet on 
Thursday evening last in the elegant and but recently completed 
Winter Garden Room of the Bellevue-Stratford, attained a height 
of success never before approached—a fact emphasized by the most 
eloquent of the orators who addressed the assembly. He was 
Edward James Cattell, statistician of Philadelphia, most highly 
gifted of all Philadelphia after dinner speakers, and the one guest 
always invited to the annual banquets. He pointed out that at the 
first banquet the association met in the basement; at its ninth 
annual celebration it has elevated itself to the eighteenth floor, 
and that doubtlessly in the year to come the hotel management 
would have to rear still a higher addition in order to accommodate 
the rising attendance and popularity of the paper jobbers, and 
paper stock dealers and the manufacturers and mill supplies men, 
the officers of the national and of sister associations, and finally 
representatives of the publishing and allied trade who gathered a 
hundred strong for an evening of the best of fellowship, the best 
of dining and of speech making, and finally the highest class 
vaudeville which brightened any of the annual banquets. 

The Winter Garden Room has but recently been completed, and 
its brilliant decorations, softened by the diffused lighting from 
a myriad of incandescent globes so located that they flooded light, 
but were themselves unseen, furnished a background of rare beauty 
for the score of small tables, and the table of honor stretching the 
length of the room. At this place of honor sat former President 
J. H. Sinex, Assistant District Attorney Joseph P. Rodgers, R. 
P. Andrews, treasurer of the National Association; Leon Beck, 
toastmaster and president of the Philadelphia Association; John 
Leslie, president of the National Association; Edward James Cat- 
tell, and J. L. N. Smythe, another former president. 

As the rings of havana curled upward Toastmaster Beck brought 
instant silence with a tap of the gavel, and his words, “This is the 
ninth annual banquet of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association. 
and one needs only to glance at this distinguished presence to 
realize what those vears have accomplished. It must be evident 
that there has passed away the day when in mercantile pursuits the 
individual dealer stood alone. Now the watchword is competition, 
but with co-operation. And when as here tonight business com- 
petitors can eat together, laugh together and joke together, no one 
need have any fears of the hereafter—the business hereafter of 
all the members. 

“It is with a feeling of honor that I am here to present to you 
one who really needs no introduction, a man who has stood forth 
prominently for co-operation and the square deal to the mills and 
to the customer, the president of the National Association, John 
W. Leslie.” 

It was quite a little time before the applause was quieted. It was 
aroused almost immediately when Mr. Leslie said: “My surprise 
that a new title has been conferred on me is great. I am really, or 
rather I was really, just plain John Leslie; but the toastmaster has 
given mea decoration as John W. Leslie. However, I am still just 
plain John Leslie, and Iam here to talk briefly but straight and plain 
business—the only kind of talk I know, although such a gathering as 
the one before me is sufficient inspiration to make mea poet. And 
what a wonderful lesson this gathering teaches—that the worst and 
meanest fellow in all the world—the fellow just around the corner 
and the nearest competitor in the old days before association, is 


PHILADELPHIA, 





really, when the association reveals him in his true light, a jolly 
good fellow. 

“Out West we had some lessons to learn about association. Our 
first idea was that association meant setting our faces against the 
manufacturer as the common enemy—the man who came into our 
city to sell us and then went into the very next city to sell direct to 
our customers. But we found out that the manufacturer was not the 
enemy of the association, but was our friend, as association mem- 
bers. It is true we had to set the pace, but he kept to it. And 
then we decided that the association was necessary in order to 
establish certain prices, but Uncle Sam got busy and we learned 
that while we might want a certain price he concluded that the 
rest of civilization didn’t want it. And so we finally came to the 
true purpose of association work—mutual help, co-operation. 

“We as individuals learned many things as association members. 
We learned some lessons from without. We owe to the printers, 
many of whom I see here tonight, the lesson of figuring costs. 
The National Association has taken that matter up too and has 
worked out a great improvement. Which reminds me that the 
other day, in Washington, I received a letter from home that 
notice has been given by the warehousing company with which we 
deal that they had just figured out costs, and that in the past they 
had been-giving us service for just one-half what it actually cost 
the warehousing company. So you see others are doing as we 
now are trying to do, and many jobers who will take up this 
question of costs may find out that they have in the past been 
doing the very things that the warehousing company insists it 
has been doing—giving service for one-half. 

“But a word in closing to bring you the greeting of the West- 
ern and Northwestern associations, sister bodies in far off cities 
but one with you tonight.” 

During the address Mr. Leslie frequently was interrupted by 
applause, as he brought out points so close to the heart—and 
purse—of those present. When he concluded and was greeted 
warmly, Toastmaster Beck said: “We have had a very good 
account of the National Association—it has been very successful. 
But would all that success have been possible without the right 
man to hold the purse strings? He is here tonight, R. P. Andrews, 
treasurer of the National Paper Trade Association.” 

“He’s getting younger every year,” called out someone. “And 
handsomer without his moustache than he even was with it,” 
another, and both laughter and handclapping greeted Mr. Andrews. 
Said he: 

“When I received your invitation for this evening I did not 
worry about any other engagements. I forgot them all because I 
only remembered that I had attended previous banquets of the 
Philadelphia association. I never have believed and certainly can- 
not now believe that there is a scintilla of truth in the threadbare 
joke about Philadelphia’s slowness. I don’t believe you are slow at 
work, and I know that you are not slow at play. And even 
though I might have believed the stories that the Philadelphia job- 
bing trade was demoralized, one look at those present, to say 
nothing of the magnums of champagne, clearly establishes the fact 
that the man who spoke of you as demoralized was misinformed 
or spoke with malice in his heart. 

“But there may be men in this city—certainly there are none now 
present—who do not appreciate what a local association means and 
therefore cannot appreciate what the National Association means. 
The father who taught his son the lesson of co-operation by show- 
ing that they could easily snap the single branch but could not 
break nor even bend the bundle of sticks taught the story of 
association work and benefit. There may be some who still say 
that they cannot understand what the National Association is 
doing, some who may say that they see no reason for attending the 
meetings or for continuing to pay dues. Well, even if the associa- 
tion had never done anything positively—and no one truthfully can 
say that—it is still a fact that the many abuses which we would 
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have suffered from had there been no association and no co- 
operation has justified us in organization. A great many things 
would have been forced on us in these days of small profits and 
close competition but for our combined strength in association 
brotherhood. Many miils, when orders are scarce, might have 
been tempted to deal directly with the consumer if there had been 
no unity among the jobbers. But the jobbers are organized and 
the manufacturers are organized, and next week they will both 
meet in New York but a square away from each other, but in 
harmony, and so my suggestion to you as Philadelphia jobbers is 
that you attend the national convention if for no other purpose 
than to show by your mere numbers your interest in its outcome. 
I can answer for the Baltimore and Southern Association. I am 
worse there than T. R., for I am a fourth termer president. Our 
association will be represented twenty-five strong in New York 
and I hope every member of the Philadelphia association will 
join with us.” 

“We'll all be there,’ was the reassuring answer from the audi- 
ence. 

In conclusion, Mr. Andrews referred to the tariff board arbi- 
tration meetings in Washington which he attended in company 
with a manufacturer and to whom he said that they reminded him 
of a certain judge down South who at sweet potato planting time 
said to the two opposing lawyers, “I don’t want to cut either of 
you short in debate. Argue as long as you as want. Take all the 
time you want. But I’ve got to plant sweet potatoes. However, 
don’t you hurry, for after you both get through, after you have 
said all you want to say, you will find my decision on this piece of 
paper I am leaving here on my desk.” 

The toastmaster read a letter of regret at inability to attend but 
of very best wishes from National Secretary William C. Ridgway, 
“a man of comfort whose advice hath often stilled my brawling 
discontent,” to quote appropriaely from “Measure for Measure.” 
Another message of good will came from John Wanamaker. 

Mr. Beck then presented Mr. Cattell as the man of marvelous 
memory, who could tell them “how many locomotives were pro- 
duced in Philadelphia every minute and how many cords of wood 
were transformed into paper and anything else under the sun.” 

Mr. Cattell humorously described his disillusionment in the 
days of the first banquet before he bestrode the water wagon, when 
he was informed that there would be lots of water at the banquet 
but when he actually found that the introduction was Fish House 
punch and the farewell champagne. 

“Tonight at the ninth banquet,” he said, “you have realized and 
visualized my plea then for co-operation, and I believe you are 
thus happily united on the eve of the greatest era of prosperity 
this country ever has known.” 

“We must revise our signs and omens. Fifty years ago or 
twenty-five when I was a stripling’—a glance at the white hair 
of the speaker provoked laughter—“we believed that certain con- 
ditions presaged disaster. But causes which would have 
brought on a storm then now cannot produce more than a ripple.” 
He illustrated his point by the story of hogs down South, who 
got so accustomed to hearing their owner, when, his voice having 
failed, he pounded the barn, that every time a woodpecker tapped 
the swine ran like mad. “Don’t be alarmed by scarecrows, by 
strange thunder,” he continued. “Don’t be like Carlisle, who com- 
plained that the crowing of a neighbor's rooster kept him awake 
all night, and who retorted when the owner showed that the bird 
had crowed but three times and for three seconds each time, ‘You 
don’t know my agony waiting for the next crow.’” 

“It’s attempting to cross the bridge of tomorrow that wets our 
feet. My friend—an optimist—was warned not to go to Honolulu 
because the thermometer was 102 in the shade. He answered, 
‘Well, I don’t have to stand in the shade all the time.’ That is 
the spirit to maintain. Play the game, play it squarely. Hit the 
ball, not the umpire. Laugh disaster out of court. Fifty years ago 
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the national wealth was $25,000,000,000, now it is $135,000,000,000, 
and the population has grown from 30,000,000 to 95,000,000; every 
day 1,000 acres of cultivated land are being added to the nation’s 
productive power. We have taken 550,000,000 tons of coal out of 
exhaustless fields, but have lost in doing so 250,000,000; science is 
teaching us how to save 249,000,000 tons of that loss. We have 
been getting II per cent. power out of coal; science is teaching 
us how to get 89 per cent. We are harnessing the force of our 
rivers, which now have running to waste three times the power of 
all the horses in all the world. Irrigation is recovering in the 
South alone enough ground to give a twenty acre farm to each of 
50,000,000 people. Not one-quarter of the area of the United 
States is yet under cultivation. It is madness, therefore, to talk 
of disaster ahead. In this very city since your first banquet 85,000 
new homes have been reared, so that today with 350,000 separate 
dwellings we have more than in all Colorado, Oregon and New 
Hampshire combined.” Mr. Cattell continued, with attention un- 
broken for half an hour, presenting a marvelous array of statis- 
tics, interweaving stories which evoked guffaws of laughter or 
absolute silence and but half repressed tears when he turned to 
pathos. 

The last speaker, Assistant District Attorney Rodgers. spoke 
in a lighter vein, being liberally applauded, but driving home the 
lesson of unity and co-operation and good fellowship. 

Then, when Toastmaster Beck announced a great surprise—the 
presence of a visiting paper dealer from Honolulu, and when there 
arose a man with voice so faint that he could not be heard five 
feet away, but who bellowed like a bull when forced to take the 
stage, and there revealing himself as a clever comedian, the vaude- 
ville began, continuing for an hour with monologue artists and 
dancers and singers, and finally a sextet of handsome young 
women in an orchestra of excellence. 


Nilsen, Rantoul & Go., Inc. 


A new company for the importation and sale of foreign wood 
pulp has just been formed, Nilsen, Rantoul & Co., Inc. The 
president of the company is Consul Anth, B. Nilsen, of Anth. B. 
Nilsen Company, Ltd., Christiania, Norway, who control the out- 
put of the well known Hurum, Storbrofos and Skrankefos, as well 
as other Scandinavian mills. The vice president is C. W. Rantoul, 
Jr., of New York city. 

This company will act as sole distributors for the United States 
and Canada of the above products. 





German Pulp and Paper Chemists’ Association 


According to the official account of the recent general meeting 
the above named association has a membership of 398. Germany 
heads the list with 237, and Austria takes second place with 63, 
while the United States ranks third with 18. It is of interest to 
note that Great Britain only has eight members; the interest in 
paper technology thus being evidently greater here than in Eng- 
iand. 


Death of Finnish Paper Manufacturer 


The death is announced of Herr Ekl6f, of Borga, aged seventy- 
five, founder and director of the Tolkiss cellulose factory and 
other important concerns. 


Austrian Paper Mill Incorporated 
With the co-operation of the Creditanstalt and the Wiener Bank 
Verein, the pulp and paper factories of Diamant & Co., Bruck 
(Styria), have been taken over by an incorporated company. The 
capital of the latter equals $400,000. 
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COMPARE THE OPEN SIDE OF THE 
PACKER NEW OFTEN SIDk. SCRE 


with any other and the reason for its 
unexampled popularity will be clear. 

Box caps and bumper blocks may be 
removed and cam shaft uncoupled and 
taken out of the Screen instantaneously 
and without any trouble whatever. 

But there are many other exclusive 
features of The Packer which help to 
make it the favorite. 

It is made with fewer parts than any 
other Screen. 

The manner of clamping the screen 
vat to the frame underneath permits of 
the vat being readily raised for cleaning 
without taking out any bolts. 

An improved spring and lever device 

The cut shows the OPEN SIDE Screen with Box Caps and Bumper Blocks in the plunger compels the shoes to run 
1emoved, and Cam Shaft ready to take out sidewise. 
smoothly on the cams. 
Since beginning the manufacture of the Packer Open Side Screen we have sold enough 
of these machines among pulpand piper mills to satisfy any who have never used them as 
to their wonderful working qualities. Our literature gives full particulars. 
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Cutters. It is the strongest Cutter made. 


For full information call upon 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ended December 31, 1912, and for the Twelve Months Ended December 31, 1912, Compared With 
Corresponding Periods of the Previous Years. 
































IMPORTS—PAPER. 
QUANTITIES. VALUES. 
PAPER AND MANUFACTURE OP PAPER Month Ended Dec. 31, 1 12 Months Ended December 31, | Month Ended Dec. 31, | 12 Months Ended December 31, 
1912 1911 1912 1911 1910 1912 1911 1912 1911 1910 
a \ Free $321,779 | $594,652 | $3,853,775 | $8,724,319 | $3,191,286 
Books and Other Printed Matter. ..- 227,445 | 207,598 | 2,803,567 — ee 
; 26.505 39,343 501,739 389,756 | x 
ited iar keke ad Ssas vastecots 172,067 | 173,926 | 1,835,116 | 2,461,414 | 2,693,578 
Paper Hangings 124.100 104,396 874,621 819.700 837,671 
Photographic Paper........+...+ssss0ee- 115.618 64.985 | 1,147,084 | 959,985 968,219 
Surface Coated Paper.....-..........1bs. : a a oe 9s 1,956,786 | 6.005, 47.691 | 49,672 576,475 566 ,503 628,201 
Wrapping Paper........ ELL ca beeteeese : Pa aeote : 54 017 88.438 | 816,600} 400,585 |-------.---. 
PRINTING PAPER FOR BOOKS AND NEWS- 
PR iia een ee eM oN ee 61,409,478 || ----—--------|------------|----------=-|------------ 1,282,149 


ne oa 
‘alued at not above 2% cents pet ” @ 5 5 5 
DR es eas Ibs... -Free 16,198,089 | 5,369,411 {125,125,006 24,457,852 |..--.------- 307.302 MEO | SAMS) =—0.8E |--------- 
ALL OTHER PRINTING PAPER FOR BOOKS 
AND NEWSPAPERS— 
Valued at not above 2% cents per 





” 5B 20: OT BE 94,763 | 1,626,154 950,092 
OS OLS Se ---Ibs...Dut. 5,278,847 8,495,333 | 46,061,336 | 87,202,773 | 51,912,165 7.523 66 ,650 894,7 1626, 0 

RE PE cick cat onceuadd Ibs. . . Dut. 413,163 518,261 | 5,597,004 7,376,598 | 1, 980,267 18,047 29,838 292,242 534,250 135,686 

Total Printing Paper................ Ibs. 21,920,102 9,383,005 |176,783,496 191,037,213 115,301,910 422,873 200,732 | 3,555,020 | 2,630,355 | 2,317,927 


All Other Paper and Paper Board (from 
Canada, val. at not above 4c. p. Ib.).. Free 567,873 


19,186 1,152 29,164 1,080 joce<ccccccae 
All Other Paper and Paper Board... Dut, 


179,018 188,026 2,700,816 | 3,204,571 | 5,041,538 





actnninbniint tmbehehinnte sebinininabasinnnaninnaaticinningacas || Sseeeyeur ! $1,712,917 $18,723,877 |$18,112,859 |$18,598,836 








Total Paper and Manufactures of........ 
















































































CRUDE PAPER STOCK. 
—— ; ee  — - ee 
Rags other than Woolen....... Ibs...Free| 21,502,908 | 21,123,004 256,644,892 |190,018,436 184,225,643 $235,903 | $266,478 $8,282,421 | $2,440,283 | $2,330,718 
All other kinds of paper stock. .Ibs... Free)... _.)-_k moceeen nnn ~ | one nee ene n ne noe --- enn ene 374,543 272,524 | 8,615,485 | 2,970,976 | | 5,501.5 
DR oon tik Scsicpetaicde a ee ane Ret dl ee ee eee cas $060,446 $329,002 | $6,927,906 $5,411,250 | $5,461,975 
WOOD PULP. 
——$<$§—$<$——<_— 1 -:. Ss Ono, Ow 
| 
: ree Ibs... Free| 36,311,815 | 29,898,924 |320,329,088 | 428,052,651 299,901,798 $303,905 | $233,871 | $2,666,267 | $8,425,899 | $2,328,673 
Mochenies! Ground... 4 °:° »«Ibs...Dut.| "4,000,500 | 7,714,147 | 48,274,485 | 97,810, 108 “48, 466,004 $1,748 | 62,107 | 885,114 | 798,019 | 1,249,648 
CHEMICAL Gonnes CANADA). | | j 
Unbleached ........... séne cots scenes 5, 533,261 | 1,943,744 | 47,971,361 | 10,042,878 |------------ 94,648 $2,214 804 ,024 167 654 |-----------< 
Bleached setepecereese .+++-elbs...Free| 1,290,954 | 1,385,576 ) 12,589,806 | | aa 32,727 | 34,626 $21,687 196,232 |..--------=« 
CHEMICAL (ALL OTHER COUNTRIES). | { 
SE ciechevaticskes teu Ibs... Dut.| 43,097,663 | 50,702,820 |506,431,726 |416, 440,956 |411,489,950 676,891 | 737,979 | 7,673,742 | 6,314,726 | 6,874,762 
PEE sScdscdctvanpedeacnc’ Ibs. ..Dut.| 10,073,688 | 15,967,531 i 701,202 |164,907,202 (153,692,968 226,730 | 312,200 3,052,384 | 3,491,713 | 8,348,428 
BD. Sceisnwcdasvs pies an wae bkosmectee 100,087,881 |107,612,742 |1080, 297 ,758|1124,850,568 1013,550,715 $1,371,549 | $1,442,997 $14,903,218 |$14,304,253 ($18, »296,500 
PULP WOOD. 
Tee, Ca l fe eee NR aA ty oa | 
PM WOE ack ccwcintciucssceaeien cords. 49,489 | 57,222 | 983,565 | 889,257 | 931,731 || $343,530 | $373,825 | $6,227,346 | $5,682,716 | $6,109,574 
| | | | 
CHEMICALS 
oe ) a. | | 7 
ie ha a Siatiealin aie ed og od a 3.509 | 2% 885 24,250 Ae eee $63,578 $194,778 | $436,725 | $195,988 
Bleaching Powder.........csecseeees Ibs.| 5,257,332 | 7, ui, 557 | 74,235,256 | 82,895,472 |101,029,315 | $42,839 | 58,174 597,002 | 667,804 | 797,260 
eS SoncnsdeccececsesstORe 23,461 | 274 | 246,380 | 228,364 108, 158,971 | 117,458 ) 1,614,308 | 1,464,263 | 776,069 
Caustic Potash..... eke s cauvasanaee Ibs. 728,611 Ten | 9,578,437 | 7,069,837 | 8,304,696 26,632 | 27,733 365,860 | 287,116 | 346,388 
NG ORI Os 63 x chbnnoscnesn eee elbs. 83,955 83,883 683.859 | 1,035,395 | 1,882,494 4,981 | 24 865 129,374 | 295,529 | 423,192 
BOE tanner anieddatbénonsaseiees + elbs. 877 , 578 672,190 | 6,976,173 | 8,094,051 | 9,005,853 66 , S54 68,778 770,635 794,322 | 867 , 757 





EXPORTS—PAPER. 





Month Ended Dec. $1, {| 12 Months Ended December 81, Month Ended Dec. 31, | 12 Months Ended December 31, 


PAPER AND MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. 








1912 1911 1912 1912 1911 1912 1911 


Bags .. bic eicinn 
Books and Other Printed Matter. 





o~ 


<> 





















i MR. 655 ic cnecasedsseeesutou 





I sc Sds 6.c0s00 conch ses'cneae’s boa 





EDS oa sine ns0eds0s0s%e0eee |e 

Playing Cards. . paeures 

PRINTING PAPER— 
i tes, hewien Viwss saree Ibs,| 11,514,689 8,602,067 |111,135,997 | 97,841,361 | 49,497,857 294.780 22,477 . 225 2,357,455 1,198,893 
nce dvbacds cekebuan ied Ibs.| 2,210,536 2,255,740 | 26,904,552 26,429,186 55,385,981 1 061 

EE EE eae 087.000 |...........21 TALON 

Writing — = ‘ape... < Wiis 0] wipbadnnbendh itemise pamenedbal akaeiiiedighdltin 

All Other. saekee 


Total 





WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK. 


ee ; ee ee ae 

PN MD 6s kv ovakshsabinisou.exe Ibs.| 3,361,568 | 1.924,737 | 28,379,445 | 18,988,131 | 16,721,779 $56,433 $37 651 $512,949 $386,711 | $344,251 

ST sic avcndannsicesaceskces 2,116,163 | 3,211,159 | 35,870,367 | 82,471,502 | 74,102,150 48,434 69,914 772,327 | 2,360,224 | 2,206,306 
| 
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Directory 


Cards under this heading will be charged 
for at the rate of $15 per annum for each 
eard of three lines or less, payable in ad- 
vance. Each additional line $5. 


Paper Manufacturers. 





JS CITY PAPER COMPANY, Fourdrinier 
Tissu White, Colored and Copying; Roll 
al "widths i oe Montgom: 

elison Ave. an on ery St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Patent Attorneys. 





_Architects and Engineers. 


a EDWARD A., Mill Architect and Con- 
suset  Waesed Bedoomn lagntan at 

rangemen ec’ uipment, momy 

Operation. 8 3 Water Strest, Boston, Mass. , 


Oak: JAMES L., Paper Mill Engineer, New 
Mills. Improvements in Old Mills. Ap- 
praisals. 208 North s2d Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


HAPMAN, C. A., Inc., Paper Mill Architects 


and —— 
28 = yearn Boulevard, E. > Gllnge, Ii. 

















D*. Tt CEW, JUDSON A,, Contes Becteaes, 
Montreal, Canada. Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Reports on Timber, Pulp and Paper Projects. 


pEEGUSON, HARDY S., M. ‘Am. Soe. Cc 
A” Consulting Engineer, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


HE FIBRE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
Appleton, Wis. Power, Pulp, Paper Engi- 
eeers. Advisory and Consulting Engineers. 





ARDY, GEO. F., M. Am. Soc. M. E., Con- 
sulting Engineer. 309 Broadway, New York. 


K at HERBERT S., M. AM. Soc. C. E., 
Mill Architect and Engineer, 
111 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


PS san eros 
eer ties: Pa 
se8 Columbus Bendis , Spokane, W. Ww ” 








NOW, Mill Architect, Engineer. Paper 
and Pal Ma ills. Steam and ater fever 
Plants. 85 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





GQ Teenens ERAINERRING AND a Cco., 
Architects and Engineers. Paper. 
Sulphate and —s ills. Power Deas 
39-4¢ Smith Bidg., Watertown, 2m 


JOSEPH H. WALLACE @ CO., 
Industrial Engineers. 


Temple Court Building, New York. 
Manufacturing Plants and Bower Developments. 
Reports of Industrial Properties, Appraisa 8, etc. 





Bale Tiles. 

ILSON, H. P. & H. F., Manufacturers of 

Steel Wire Bale T for baling all com- 
pressible material. 577 al $79 Tenth Ave., 

New York City. 








Boards. 


FRANK P. MILLER PAPER CO., 


HIGH GRADE SPECIALTIES. BOARDS 
East Downingtown, Pa. 





FOREST ENGINEERS 


Ve & ROTHERY, Forest Engineers. Tim- 

Estimates, Forest Surveys, Inspection 
and Management of ing Operations. 1131 
Broadway, New York. 








Fourdrinier Wires. 
“45, . Seeete 


ORKMAN, A. a» pons, 
Four rinier Wires, 


Ave., Kearny, N. Wi 
Sylinder Covers, Washer Wires, Etc. 


Guaranteed Non- -Curling Gummed ‘Papers. 


DEAL COATED PAPER CO Mills and Main 
Office, Brookfield, Mass. N. ¥. Office: 150 Nae 
sau St. 452 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 














Jute Butt Brokers. 


ABOT, RAY & CO. 
81 Water Street, New York. 


Metal Skylights and Ventilators. 


E pene | metal io and ventilators 
for paper and pulp mills. VAN —" 
DEN CO., 944-52 Mass. Avenue, "wae Mass. 


ALDWIN & WIGHT, 25 Grant Place, Wash- 
ington, D, C. Experienced in secovring pat- 
ents on paper machinery. 





Rags, Paper and Paper Stock. 





yo. LUKE, 
390 West Broadway, New York. 





o“*sS & oe aie Grade Shavings and 
Book Stock a Specialty. 
277 Water Street, New York. 


LYNN, MICHAEL, 
$4 Columbia Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





RUNDY & SONS, JAMES, Chorley, England, 
supply new and old rags of: hig! est quality 
for papermakers. Enquiries solicited. 





Hart- 


ARVAN, con 
ford, Broad- 


~ 2 ¥. 207 State St., 
Conn.; 


ork office, 261 
way. 


ILLS, GEO. F., 
H 108-112 Cliff Street, New York. 


OFELLER, THEODORE, & CO., Buffalo, N. N. 

Carefully Assorted Rags and Paper "Stock 
Buyers of Brass Wire Cloth, Paper Mill Felt, Second 
Hand Bags. 





UGHES, LAURENCE, 
229 te 237 Union Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 





ae =e d $ Pi dsen Street, 
. 1 wi 
Serenata i York. 
Th ly house in existence which 
EXCLUSIVELY IN NEW CUTTINGS 
of every grade description. 


= 





IVERPOOL pHARINS STORE co. gy 
England. L. M. S. Wood T: cae 
and Star Brands (Registered). 





YON CO., INC., JOHN H., 
L 236 Water Street, near Beekman, New York. 





cGUIRE, MICHAE 


too and 102 Tenth Avenue, New York 





Pa .. OHN, ao Pai and P: 
S's tock, 28 is th Marshall Street (for. 
er Decatur Strest), SPiiledckias = 





OHN, Papen STOCK COMPANY, 
137th Street, New Yor 
Telephone, 2296 Melrose. 


INNOTT, 
244-246 





Sealing Wax. 





ROWNE, M. C. 
Especially for Paper Mills and Wholesale Paper 
Dealers. Holyoke, Mass. 





Spectral Machinery. 





WIFT, GEORGE W., JR., Designer and Man- 
S ufacturer of Special Machinery for Manu- 
ordentown, 


er and Printing Paper 





Straw Pulp. 


CANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN TRADING CO., 
Produce Exchange, New York. All other 
kinds ef Pulp. 


A BINDER 


For The 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 





In construction this Binder is simple, yet neatly 
and strongly made. The back is flexible and ad- 
justs itself to any thickness: hence the volume 
always corresponds to the actual thickness of the 
paper bound. 

It is entirely free from complicated fixtures— 
such as rubber straps, hooks or strings—and is, 
either as a temporary or permanent binder, sim- 
ple, practical and durable. 

Copies of Tut Paper Trape JournaL can be 
easily put in or taken out at any time, 


Price $1.00—express prepaid. 
Address 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO. 


150 Nassau St., New York 


Remit with order. 





DO YOU WANT HELP? 


Or have you some 
machinery which 
you would like to 
dispose of ? 

TRY THE 


Journal’s 
“Want Pages” 


They bring prompt returns. 





Treasury DeparTMENT, Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, Washington, D. C., February 3, 
1913.—Sealed proposals will be received at this of- 
fice until 2 p. m., Monday, April 7, 1913, to fur- 
nish during the fiscal year beginning July I, 1913, 
the following classes of Supplies, =: Paper Box 
Blanks and Paper. The proposals must be received 
not later than the time above stated, but they will 
not be opened until 1o a. m., Monday, May 26, 
1913, on which date, at the time named, they will 
be opened and recorded in the presence ‘of bidders 
in the office of the Director of the Bureau. 
Awards will be made only to established manufac- 
turers of, or dealers in, the articles. The right is 
reserved to reject any or all bids or parts of bids. 
Blank forms with specifications‘ for proposals and 
further information will be furnished intending 
bidders on application to Joseph E. Ralph, Director 
of Bureau. 
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ANNUAL NUMBER 


Want and For Sale Advertisements 


GAPITAL WANTED —$30,000 WILL SECURE 
GOOD PORTION OF INTEREST IN AN OLD 
ESTABLISHED COATING MILL; WILL BEAR 
STRICTEST INVESTIGATION. ADDRESS 
COATING, CARE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 


ULPHITE SUPERINTENDENT OPEN 
FOR POSITION—Practical, temperate, mar- 
ried. Address W. L., care Paper Trade Journal. 
pa AS FOREMAN or night boss by 
man forty-two years old; experienced all 
grades cylinder papers; first class f 
would take position running machine. 
George, 79 York st., Lambertville, N. 


wr SITUATION AS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT of mill making book, white 
and canary writing; bag and express; also fibre 
papers; by man of twenty-five years’ experience. 
Address S. O. S., care Paper Trade Journal. 
&j UPERINTENDENT practical in making 
most all grades of paper, and well up on colors, 
Address A. G., care 


references; 
Address 


now open for engagement. 
Paper Trade Journal. 


LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION.—in an- 
swering advertisements for positions don’t send orig- 
inal letters of recommendation, but copies of them 


7JOUNG MAN with long experience in 

beater room, used to several grades of stock, 

good at matching colors, desires position. Address 
Sober, care Paper Trade Journal. 


F you possess executive ability, know how 
to handle paper, can figure prices based on 
quantities, and have other general knowledge that 
would be valuable in a paper stock room, we can 
use you as an assistant foreman. Address all re- 
plies, giving full information about yourself as to 
age, what you are doing, salary expected, and so 
forth, to B. U. P., care Paper Trade Journal. 


N EXPERIENCED MACHINERY SALES- 

_ MAN WANTED — Thoroughly ac- 
quainted with paper mills west of Ohio. Address 
Well Known, care Paper Trade Journal. 


OSITION WANTED AS_ ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT, boss'_ beaterman 

or colorman; eighteen years’ experience largest 
book, fibre and board mills; best references for 
character and ability. Address Color, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


OOFING SUPERINTENDENT WANTS 
_ POSITION; capable of erecting and op- 
erating modern plant for making all kinds rubber 
and tarred roofing. Address Roofing, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


NE FIRST CLASS MACHINE TENDER 
: AND BACKTENDER WANTED to run 
air drying machine; only good men with first class 
recommendations need apply. Address F., care 
Paper Trade Journal. 





ri WANTED by a first class cyl- 
inder machine tender used to all grades of 
box boards; sober and steady; can furnish refer- 


oe Address Cylinder, care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. 


OR SALE CHEAP—One four roll A. A. 
‘ duster, built by E. D. Jones & Sons Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., in 1909; has never been used. 
Inquire of McEwan Brothers, Whippany, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


One 10 in. x 12 in. Duplex Black-Clawson stuff pump. 
Two 8 in. x 10 in. Duplex Dillon stuff pumps. 

Two 7 in. x 8 in. Triplex Deming stuff pumps. 
One 10 in. x 20 in. Single Horne stuff pump. 

Two 10 in. x 16 in. Single Black-Clawson stuff pumps. 
Two 7 in. x 10 in. Single Black-Clawson stuff pumps. 
Two 5% x 14 in. Single Black-Clawson stuff pumps. 


All the above pumps are taken by us in part pay- 
ment for pumps of our manufacture. 


THE SHARTLE BROS. 
MACHINE CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, 





OHIO 


ORLISS ENGINES—Guaranteed, bargains, 
150 to 1500 H. P., modern Corliss engines, 

or service; no repairs needed; we can give 
highest American and Canadian references. Gen- 
eral egment Company, P. O. Box 134, Syra- 
cuse, 


E XPERIENCED 


ready 


and energetic finisher 

14 wanted; one who can count and operate Un- 
dercut cutter; steady work and good position to 
the right party. Apply Dill & Collins Company, 


Richmond and Tioga sts., Philadelphia. 


AC ILLWRIGHT WANTED—One who thor- 
N oughly understands paper machinery. Ad- 
dress B. J., care Paper Trade Journal. 
7OUNG MAN, experienced, assistant to 
y manager or sales manager writing mill, de- 
sires change in mill; acquaintance American job- 
bing trade; references furnished. Change, care 
Paper Trade Journal. 


oo by large chemical and dyestuff 
house, experienced and competent salesman 





to visit the paper, rubber and textile mills in the 
Middle West. Address, with full particulars as 
to experience, references, compensation expected, 
etc., to X. T., care Paper Trade Journal. 
FIRST CLASS MACHINE TENDER 
WANTS POSITION, Fourdrinier or cyl- 
inder machines; steady and sober; can furnish best 
of references. Address R., care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. 


open for _ position 

March 1; used to all grades of board, good 
colorman, beaters or calenders; 
ences. Address S. M. S., 
nal. 


UPERINTENDENT 


first class refer- 
care Paper Trade Jour- 


HOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED YOUNG 

MAN desires position as superintendent 

or manager of mill making rope and jute manila 

papers; posted on construction; hustler, producer; 

handles twenty-five men; familiar with paper _pro- 

ducing costs. Address W. G., care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


7OREMAN WANTED to take charge of 

wood room for sulphite mill; steady position; 
good wages for the right man; only first class 
men need apply; state references, experience and 


age. Box 28, care Paper Trade Journal. 





UPERINTENDENT, twenty-three years’ 
experience in pulp and news mill, now hold- 

ing similar position, desires to make change; can 
produce past record as demonstration of ability; 
prefer larger mill where position would embrace 


heavier responsibilities. Address J., care Paper 
Trade Journal. aie ; ee 
OX BOARD MILL FOR SALE—Twenty 
tons output daily; equipped to make straw, 


chip and jute board, both rolls and sheets; sheet 
liner; with nomical changes mill could also make 
board for corrugating 
creased to 80 tons. 
bany, Indiana. 


purposes, and output in- 
Albany Paper Company, Al- 





FFICE MANAGER DESIRES POSITION 
—Experienced in book, writing mill details; 
efficient accountant, systematizer; correspondent; 
modern methods, capable executive; best references 
furnished. Address X. 


Y. Z., care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


ITUATION WANTED as foreman of fin- 
ishing room in fine writing mill; have had 
twenty years’ experience; can furnish the best of 
Address D. E. F., care Paper Trade 


references. 
Journal. 


UPERINTENDENT open for position; prac- 
S tical man of long experience in making news, 
book, hanging and manilas; also well up in_con- 
struction. Address Practical, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


UEL SACKS, FLOUR SACKS AND 
SPECIALTIES — Superintendent of six 
years’ experience in manufacturing paper sacks and 
specialties open for engagement; reference given. 
Address S. B., care Paper Trade Journal. 





UPERINTENDENT WANTS POSITION 
in mill making box board, building, wrappings 

or straw board; good references; steady and sober; 
can get results. Address Straw, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


UPERINTENDENT WANTS POSITION 

small paper mili making kraft, manilas, build- 

ing or roofing papers; first class machine tender, 

either cylinder or Fourdrinier; best references. 
Addess R. S., care Paper Trade Journal. 


1—100 inch Fourdrinier 


takes 65 feet wire; used less than 
two years; guaranteed practically 
as good as new. 


2—Practically New Digesters 


14x47 feet, guaranteed first-class. 


1—7 foot Carthage Chipper— 


latest type, practlcal[ly new. 


FRANK H. DAVIS 
175 Richdale Avenue 
No. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


UPERCALENDER MAN WANTED—Ex- 

perienced on book papers; one who is capable 

of keeping stack in running condition; steady tour 

work; wages, $2.50 per day. Address Book, care 
Paper Trade Journal. 


<’ UPERINTENDENT at liberty in March; 
s understands color mixing, coating machines, 
sheet and roll pasting, calenders, cutters, lithograph 
display mounting, new process. Address Joy, care 
Paper Trade Journal. 


FOR SALE 


Beaters—Two 60xs9, two 60x48, two 48x66, 
one 48x48, three 42x44, one 40x40, three 36x36, 
one Claflin. 


Calenders—s6 in., 62 in., 72 in., and 80 in., ma- 
chine calenders. 14x42, 15x40, 15x44 and 16x48 
board calenders. 36 1n., 40 in., 45 in., 62 in. 
and 84 in., supercalenders. 36 in., 48 in., and 
60 in. friction calenders. 


Cutters—44 in., 50 in., 52 in., 62 in., 76 in., 106 
in. and 112 in. single revolving cutters. 72 in. 
and 96 in. duplex revolving cutters. 28 in., 34 
in., 48 in. and 56 in. trimming cutters. 12 in. 
knife rag cutters. 17 in straw cutter. 


Cylinder Moulds—Two 30x90. 


Digesters—Four upright jacketed digesters, 7x26 
t. 


Drives—One No. 9 and one No. 10 Reeves. 


Dryers—28x48, 28x69, 28x72, 36x38, 36x48, 36x56, 
36x58, 36x62, 36x64, 36x68, 36x72, 36x80, Tule. 
36x88, 36x90. 


Dusters—One E. D. Jones rotary duster, one Pusey 
& Jones rag thrasher, one Moore & White rag 
duster, one four-bowl railroad duster. 


Eveners—Two Mellors patent eveners. 


Jordans—Horne, Emerson, Noble & Wood, Jones, 
Marshall, Union Machine Co. 


Machines—42 in., 56 in., 64 in., 68 in., 72 in. and 
84 in. cylinder machines. 56 in., 72 in. and 
90 in. Fourdrinier machines. 52 in., 62 in., 72 
in, and 90 in. wet machines. 


Pumps—Single, duplex and triplex boiler, stock 
and vacuum pumps. 


Rotaries—5x12, 6x24, 7x22. 


Screens—Eight-plate 12x40, eight-plate 12x42, ten- 
plate 12x42. One Wandel. 


Winders—Three-shaft Manning. 
drum winder. 


MILLS MACHINE Co. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


118 in. Beloit 








February 20, 


1913. 





Treasury DeparTMENT, Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, Washington, D. C., February 3, 1913. 
—Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until 2 p. m., Monday, March 3, 1913, to furnish 
Dextrine jduring the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1913. The proposals must be received not later 
than the time above stated, but they will not be 
opened until 1o a. m, Monday, March 31, 1913, 
on which date, at the hour named, they will be 
opened and recorded in_the presence of bidders 
in the office of the Director of the Bureau. 
Awards will be made only to established manufac- 
turers of, or dealers in, the articles. The right is 
reserved to reject any or all bids or parts of bids. 
Blank forms with specifications for proposals and 
further information will be Sages intending 
bidders on application to Joseph E. Ralph, Director 
of Bureau. 





NAPABLE ENGINEER WANTED for 

paper board mill located in Illinois; one who 
has had paper mill experience and understands the 
upkeep of paper mill machinery and economical 
use of steam power; apply, stating age, married 


or single, salary wanted, with experience and ref- 
erences. Address M. O., care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


7OUNG MAN, with varied experience, in- 


cluding both selling and purchasing, just re- 


signed from present position, and therefore wishes Pres a ao ee fT ay 


to negotiate and connect with jobber or mill. Ad- 
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il. C. CLARK & SON MACHINE CO. 








Manufacturers of Paper Mill Machinery, 
LEE, MASS. 


Revolving Paper Cutters, 
Rag Cutters, 
Cylinder Paper Machines, 
Washing and Beating Engines, 
Chilled Iron and Paper Calenders, 
Fan and Stuff Pumps, 
Engine Roll Bars and Bed Plates, 
Cylinder Molds, Marshall Drives, 
Slitters and Rewinders, Reels, 
Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes, 
Wet Machines, 
Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls, 
Rolls Reground. 





~ UPERINTENDENT DESIRES CHANGE 


—Has had experience in most all grades of 


| : 
dress Young Man, care Paper Trade Journal. saturating felt, building or wrapping papers; now | papers; worked in all branches before taking 
emplofed; good references. Address W. C., care ; charge; fine mill preferred. Address U. L. X., 
Yo ena ating Gaiman aie * Paper Trade Journal. care Paper Trade Journal. 
straw; well up on repairs; knows how to get ree 
results. Address Box 15, care Paper Trade Jour- FIRST CLASS ENGINEER WANTED, | 7 ANTED — Thoroughly experienced and 
aaa ee Pa es & with experience in steam engineering in competent paper machine millwright for 





RAFTSMAN OR ENGINEER WANTED 


paper mill; 


mill is well located in large city; 


must Canadian mill; good position for right man; apply, 


for paper mill and power development; state} be a mechanic, as well as experienced in steam en- with record of experience, age, salary expected 
experience and present salary. Address Draftsman, ineering. Address G. L., care Paper Trade and date can report. Competent, care Paper Trade 
care Paper Trade Journal. Journal. Jvurnal. 





PAPER MILL FOR SALE 
Auction by Receiver, March 5, 1913,11 A.M. Frankfort,N, Y. 


The complete tissue mill and equipment of the Frankfort 
Paper Company to be sold without reserve, and free of incum- 


brance. Mill now in operation. 2 tissue machines, 84 inch and 74 
inch; 4 beaters, 2 Corliss engines, 159 h. p. and 350 h. p. All ac- 
cessories. Full details at premises, or on application . Cc. H. 


Marshall, Receiver, or James H. Merwin, Attorney, Utica, N. Y. 








“AFTER THE FIRE IS OVER” 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


8 B. & C. Dryers, 
4 B. & C. Iron Press Rolls, 14 in. x 80 in. face 

6 Farrel Chilled Calender Rolls, 10 in. x 78 in. 

1 Regular Sized Dillon Jordan. 

1 six-inch Sandy Hill Post Pattern Stuff Pump with balls. 
1 Metal Screw Cutting Lathe with chuck. 


1 120 light 110 volt Holtzer-Cabot Dynamo 
switchboard. Dynamo needs new commutator. 


ADDRESS 


YANTIC RIVER PAPER MILLS, Inc. 


BOZRAHVILLE, CONN. 


36 in. x 78 in. face with gears 


with slate 


CORLISS ENGINE SPECIAL 


1—10x30 right hand Hamilton. 
1—14x36 right hand Bass. 
1—16x36 right hand Fishkill. 
1—18x36 right hand Frick. 
1—18x36 right hand Bates. 
1—18x42 right hand Lane & Bodley. 
—20x48 right hand Wetherhill. 
1—24x 42 heavy duty Allis. 
1—22x 42 left hand Allis heavy duty. 
1—24x42 left hand Atlas. 
1—28 x54 Hamilton right hand. 


Above engines thoroughly overhauled and guaranteed, and offered at very low prices. 


Also have large stock of Water Tube and Tubular Boilers. 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








FOR SALE 


Desirable mill property and water power situated in a 
thriving village on Midland Div. N. Y.,. N. H.& H.R.R., 
near station; about 15,000 feet floor space; good water 
wheel about 90 H.P. put in lately ; 60 H.P. Hor. boiler ; 


all in good condition. Suitable fora paper millon good sized 
North Windham, Conn’ 


stream. Address Wm. SIBLEy, 


























We illustrated our Multipfte Fan Pump which 
was set on the back side of a machine. 
THIS STYLE GOES TO THE BASEMENT 


Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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The Mathieson Alkali W orks 


SALTVILLE, VA. 


Gastner C lectrolytic Alkali Go. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


“EAGLE-THISTLE” BRAND 


BLEACHING POWDER 


HIGH TEST 


Packed in Steel Drums, air tight, insuring full strength at point of consumption 


SODA ASA. 


48 per cent. and 58 per cent. 


GAUSTIG SODA. 


60 per cent., 70 per cent., 72 per cent., 74 per cent., 76 per cent.; also 78 per cent. 
Our 78 per cent. Caustic Soda is an article of greater purity than has ever before 
been produced in a commercial way, analyzing 99.70 Hydrate of Soda. 


BICARBONATE OF SODA. 


Packed in Kegs, Barrels or Bags; also Cases. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & GO. 


PROVIDENCE : INCORPORATED BOSTON: 
55 Canal Street 88 Broad Street 
NEW YORK: SOLE AGENTS.  PHILaDELPHia: 
32 Broadway Delaware Ave. and Green St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








February 20, 1913. 
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Market Review 





Office Paper Trapve JourNat, 
Wepnespay, February 19, 1913. 
TRADE SECURITIES.—Bid and asked quotations of securi- 
ties listed on the Stock Exchange of companies interested in the 
manufacture of paper, as reported today follow: 





Bid. Asked. 
American Writing Paper Company, 5S.....---++++ seeseees 890% _ 
American Writing Paper Company, com.. 3% _— 
American Writing Paper Company, pref. a 30% 32 
International Paper Company, com........++++++ awe 12 12%4 
International Paper Company, pref.......--++++++ eeveeees 47 48 
International Paper Company, 6S........--+e+eeee ceeeeeee 103 — 
FOOSPRMMIOERL, BB occ ccncccdecccescceceescasteces sevccaes 9! — 
Union Bag and Paper Company, COMm........eeee0 eeeeeees 7% 7% 
Union Bag and Paper Company, pref.........-++0 eeeceees 38 38% 
Union Bag and Paper Company, 5S.......--++ee0+ eeeecees 90 _ 
United Boxboard Company........ccccccccccccee covccece I 1% 
United States Envelope Company, COM.........+++ eeeeeees 95 100 
United States Envelope Company, pref........... eeceeses 117 118 


PAPER.—While the local paper market reflects a quiet tone for 
this period of the year, good authorities report that trading gen- 
erally compares favorably with that of other lines. Little new 
business was reported by the millmen during the interval, and job- 
bers appear to be buying only to fill current requirements. This 
applies chiefly to the coarser grades. Movement in Writings, 
Bonds, Linens and Ledgers reflects but little change over the week. 
Consuming interests are taking on steady supplies, and millmen 
visiting the trade say their mills are pretty well filled with orders. 
News Print, also, is going forward steadily on all contracts, but 
inquiry for additional lots is not up to expectations. Book papers 
appear to be picking up slightly. Box Boards are tending toward 
higher prices, though no changes have as yet been noted. Values 
throughout the list are unchanged, and are repeated as follows: 





Bends ..ccse sdedee s4@ 55 Manila— 

ERIS cicescesaes 6 @ 35 mek © Sac 4%@ 5 
Writing— No. 2 Jute...... 41u@ 4% 
Extra Superfine... 12 @ No. 1 Wood . 2.65 @ 2.80 
Superfine 11 @ 11% No. 2 Wood.... 2.40 @ 2.60 
Extra fine. 10 @ 11 Butchers’ ...... -- @ — 
Fim cc ccccccoce z4e@ 9 No. 1 Fibre Papers. 2.65 @ 3.25 
Fine, No. 2..... : 8 No. 2 Fibre Papers. 2.25 @ 2.50 

Eaone pied: 6@ 7% Tissues— 
Book, & S. C3 ° ste @ 4.35 No. 1 White, 
Book, i. Pistocece 3%@ 4.10 SERSO cccncccs 40 @ 42% 
Book, Coated....... 5%@ 9 No. 2 White, 
Coated, Lithograph. s4@ 8 SOESE -ccinteas 28 @ 31 
Coated Enamel..... 7%, 13 ~ Manila, 
News, f. 0. b. Mill j= j§-§= $j = _ 24%36 cececes 40 @ 42% 
(contract renewal) 2.00 @ 2.05 Card *Thadies... 3 @ 4 
News, delivered, Common Bogus. . - 1.45 @ 1.55 
(transient business) 2.15 @ 2.25 News Board, ton.. 33 @ 34 
Sheets, f. 0. b. Mill 2.15 @ 2.25 Straw Board, ton... 30 @ — 
Side Runs, delivered 2.15 @ 2.20 Straw Colored Chip. 31 @ 36 
Kraft— Chip Board, ton. 32 @ 34 
No. 1 Domestic Manila Lined Chip. 37-50 @39.00 
(all Ss; ees 3:75 @ 4.12% Jute Container 
No. 2 Domestic.. 3.25 @ 3.87% ere 45 @ 50 
Imported ...... 4-15 @ 4.50 Wood Pulp Board.42.50 @45.00 
LEDS cccecsoses s4@ 9 
MECHANICAL WOOD PULP.—There appears to be no 


change of importance in this market. Water conditions are re- 
ported to be quite good, and mills are grinding on a fair basis. 
Those mills making pulp for sale are having little call for their 
product, except from customers who draw regularly on them for 
their daily supplies. New business is therefore light, and values 
are weak at $21@25 per ton delivered. 

CHEMICAL FIBRES.—Both imported and domestic sulphites 
are showing a stronger tendency, and the week just past has wit- 
nessed an advance in some grades by a few local importers. 
However, the higher levels are not general, and therefore no 
changes are made in current quotations. Supplies abroad are lim- 
ited, and offerings are not so frequent as heretofore. Inquiry, 
however, is quite lively. Previous levels are repeated as follows: 

Imported (Ex-Dock). No. 


1 Unbleached 1.95 @ 2.05 
Sulphite— No. 2 Unbleached 1.85 @ 1.95 
No. 1 Bleached... 3.10 @ 3.25 Kraft Pulp........ 2.00 @ 2.15 
No, 2 Bleached... 3.00 @ 3.10 Domestic (DELIVERED). 
Easy Bleaching. 2.30 @ 2.45 Sulphite— 
No. 1 Unbleached 2.20 @ 2.30 Bleached ........ 3.00 @ 3.15 
No. 2 Unbleached 2.05 @ 2.15 Unbleached ..... 2.15 @ 2.30 
Bleached Sulphate... 2.60 @ 3.00 Soda, Bleached.... 2.20 @ 2.35 


DOMESTIC RAGS.—Demand in this market reflects an even 
tone. Collections, while not sufficient to cause any accumulations 
in any quarter, are enough to take care of the current demand. 


Prices are in consequence being maintained on a pretty firm 
basis, and are repeated as follows: 
New White Shirt New Black Cottons, 

Suiting No. 1.. 6 @ 6% SEENON adecacaccs 14@ 1% 
Te. Deanesecesae 34@ 4% No, 1 Whites...... 3%@ 4 
Fancy Shirt Cut- No. 2 Whites...... 210 @ 2% 
CS nctceabanes 4 @ 4% Soiled Whites, street 1.40 @ 1.50 
New Blue Cottons. 3 @ 3% Thirds and Blues.. 1.50 @ 1.65 
New Mixed Cottons 1.25 @ 1%4 No. 2 Satinettes... 80 @ 90 
New Black Cottons, No. 3 Satinettes.. . 65 @ 80 
SF Tee a No. 4 Satinettes... 50 @ 65 
New Light Seconds 2.50 @ 3% Tailors’ Rags...... 45 @ 50 

Black Cotton Stock- 
INOS. ccccccccccs 1.65 @ 1.70 
IMPORTED RAGS.—Arrivals during the week have gone 


forward on old contracts, but there has been very little inquiry or 
offerings for additional lots. The prevailing high prices seem to 
cause the American consumer to consider before placing his order. 
Quotations are being maintained on a firm basis, and are repeated 
as follows: 


New White Cuttings 6 @ 6% No. 4 White Linens 24%@ 2 
New Unbleached Extra Light Prints. 2.10 @ ait 
Cottons .... 5%@ 6% Ordinary Light i 
New Light Flan- ly Eee 1.60 @ 1.85 
ODI oi ctecs sta’ 5 @ 5% Medium Light Prints 1.50 @ 1.70 
New Light Silesias. 4 @ 4% Dutch Blue Cottons 1.95 @ 1.85 
New Light Oxfords 4%@ 4% German Blue Cot- 
New Light Prints.. 34%@ 4% CORB cccccccccsse 1.50 @ 1.75 
New Mixed Cuttings 1%@ 24% German Blue Linens 2.00 @ 2.25 
New Dark Cuttings. 1 @ 1% Checks and Blues. 1.60 @ 1.70 
I woe —— s4@ 6 ye Cottons...... 1.10 @ 1.15 
Yo. 2 ite Linens 4 Shoppery ...cccec 87} % 
No. 3 White Linens 326 ; mr a oe 


OLD WASTE PAPERS.—Both demand and collections in this 
market have fallen off perceptibly during the past month, and in 
consequence there are very little accumulations locally. Though 
prices are inclined to be weak, and concessions are made whenever 
one enters the market for additional supplies, no price changes have 
yet been reported. Quotations, 


therefore, remain unchanged as 


follows: 
No. 1 Hard White New Manila Cut 
eee 24@ 2% tings nadia ae 1.10 
No. 2 Hard White No. 1 Old Manila ‘85 @ or 
Shavings ..... s+ 2.10 @ 2.25 No. 2. Old Manila. 55 @ 65 
1 Soft White New Box Board 
‘ eee ee 1.85 @ 1.95 COe sceeneats< 
No, 1 Col’d Shav's. “83 @ — Bogue sad Mil * © % 
No. 2 Col’d Shav’s. 60 @ 65 MONOOTD ccccews 55 @ 60 
No. 1 Heavy Flat Strictly Overissue 
Stock (Stitchless) 1.05 @ 1.15 DOO ic iweaeaane 60 @ 65 
No. 1 Heavy Flat Strictly Folded 
Stock (Magazine) 1.00 @ 1.05 TOE xedvadieds s @-—_— 
No, 1 Crumpled Broken News...... 45 @ 50 
heet Stock...... 85 @ 90 No. 1 Mixed News 45 @ 50 
Solid Ledger Stock. 1.65 @ 1.80 Mixed Straw and 
Ledger Stock...... 1.45 @ 1.55 Other Boxes. 50 @ 55 
_ . wore 1.20 @ 1.25 _ 1 Mixed Paper 45 @ 47% 
=xtra New Manila D 
Envelope Cuttings 1.50 @ 1.60 er sch tas ane © 


BAGGING.— 


Movement in this market during the week under 
review 


was characterized by no changes of importance. Values 
are being maintained on a very firm basis, though trading is over 
strong. Quotations are therefore repeated as follows: 






Gunny No. 1— Wool Tares, heavy. 1.20 
sneer mag na maetge 4 1.40 2+. Manila _ Rope, for- ow 
oreign .. = 1.40 -@ 1.50 QW avcccvaknee 2.40 i 
Bright Bagging. ... 1.35 @ 1.40 Domestic Rope.. 290 e = 
Sound Bagging.. 1.00 @ 1.05 New Burlap Cut- 
Mixed Bagging.... 70 @ 75 TO ch kttaadace 1.65 @ 1.75 
No. 2 Mixed Bag- Flax Tad Waste. . t @ 2 
OU so chacnénuens so @ 55 Flax Waste, washed 2.10 @ 2.30 
Wool Tares, light.. 1.30 @ 1.35 


TWINES.—Local distributors in this market report a good sea- 
sonable trading at full prices. Quotations, therefore, continue 
along the lines previously reported, and are repeated as follows: 


Jute Rope......... 64@ 8% Marline Jute, 8 a y 
Jute Wrappings, 2 to B Hemp, 18. . s*¢ 184 
6-ply— B. C. Hemp, 24. 174@ 17% 
De. Beiccdans 1r%y@ 12 B. C. Hemp, a 1994@ — 
NG. Secccceces 1 @ wh B. Hemp, 18...... 134@ 17 
re Twines, 18. 134@ 14 B. Hemp, 24...... ae a 
ute Twines, aa 13 @ 13% B. Hemp, 36...... 3mu%@ — 
= Twines, 36.. 124@ 13 Mixed emp, 8&9 3 @ 
ute Twines, 48-60 124%@ 13 Amer, Hemp, wa I4@ — 
ute Twines, 44. 104@ 13 Amer. Hemp, 2 I54@ — 
ute Twines, 6... 104@ — Sisal Hay......... %e@ — 
ute Twines, 7.. 10 @ 10% Sisal Lath Yarn.. $@ = 
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GENERAL 
OF FICE 


Beating Engines 
Washing Engines 

Mixing Engines 
Breaking Engines 
Cooking Engines 


Wood or Iron Tubs; adapted to 
every paper mill condition 


Jordan Engines—s sizes 


Board Machines 
Stuff Chests, Dusters, Pumps, Etc., Etc. 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 








SAMSON 


ot . HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
fy a ee 3,000 HORSE POWER 


This illustrates one of two units installed for the 
Virginia Passenger & Power Co., Richmond, Va. Each 
unit consists of Samson horizontal shaft turbines direct 
connected to generator. Head of water 25 feet, total 
capacity 3000 H. P. We would like the opportunity of 
bidding on your requirements in the way of turbines, as we 
are fully prepared to furnish the latest and best design of 
turbine work. 













Shall we send you a catalog? 


James Leffel & Co., 304 Lagonda st, SPRINGFIELD, OHNO, U. S. A. 











February 20, 1913. 
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NEW YORK MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 
ALUM (SULPHATE OF ALUMINA).—The week under re- 


view has witnessed a seasonable amount of business being trans 
acted, with prices ruling on a firm basis. Inquiry from the paper 
mills in particular has been quite active, and is showing signs of 
improvement. 
to quantity. 


BLEACHING POWDER.—The demand from the paper indus- 
try during the past week has been quite active, and local supplies 
have been greatly decreased. 


Quotations rule on a basis of 1@1M%c., according 


Arrivals have gone forward imme- 
diately into filling old orders, and spot offerings are limited. On 
account of this feature values have stiffened slightly, until at the 
Do- 
mestic brands continue along the same lines as previously reported, 
the price for same ruling at 1.35c., f. o. b. mill, in car lots only. 

BLUES (ULTRAMARINE).—This market reflects a quiet ap- 
pearance, though a handlers report business quite good. 
Values, however, rule firm and are repeated on a basis of 4@13c., 
according to quantity, quality and terms of sale. 


close distributors were asking anywhere from 1.35c. to 1.50c. 


few 


CASEIN.—Values are ruling firm in this market, and movement 
is on a seasonable basis. The supply is limited and arrivals are not 
very heavy. Quotations, therefore, of 9%@1o%c., according to 
quantity, are being well maintained. 


CAUSTIC POTASH.—This market is reported to be steady, and 
the situation both abroad and in this country reflects a normal 
volume of business. Quotations at the close for 45 to 90 per cent. 
ranged from 334@4c., while spot offerings of 90 per cent. Elec- 
trolytic rule firm at 434c. for Foreign and 4.40c. and up, f. o. b 
factory, for Domestic. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Consuming interests are drawing freely on 
outstanding contracts, and the market reflects a steady tone. Values 
are firm and repeated on a basis of 1.50@1.55c., basis 60 per cent. 
for 70 and 78 per cent., and 1.60@1.7oc. 
maker’s works. 


for 60 per cent. f. o. b. 

FULLER’S EARTH.—Movement continues along the lines pre- 
viously reported. Both Domestic and foreign grades are moving 
in good, seasonable volume at the prevailing quotations of 80@85c. 
per 100 pounds. 


GLUES AND GELATINES.—Though raw materials continue 
scarce and high, makers are still selling at old prices. Movement 
is reported to be very good, locally, and little complaint is heard 
from the 
Gelatines, 15(@20c. ; 


dealers. Quotations follow: Paper makers’ grade of 
Glues, extra white, 18@24c.; medium white, 
12@18¢c.; cabinet, 13@15c.; low grade, 1o@12c.; foot stock, white, 
12@14c.; brown, 9@IICc.; bone, 7%4@oc.; Irish, 124@ 
12%4c.; French, 1o@4oc.; German hide, 12@18c.; common, 10@12c. ; 


Fish, liquid (in barrels, 50 gallons each), 70c.@$1.40. 


common 


SODA ASH.—The demand for this item is fairly active at full 
for future At the close quotations were con- 
firmed at 60c. per 100 pounds in bulk for Light 58 per cent., 
basis of 48 per cent., and 7oc. per 100 pounds in barrels, in car 
lots, f. o. b. factory, basis of 48 per cent.; 48 per cent. test was 
quoted at 70@8oc. per 100 pounds for car lots, f. o. b. maker’s 
works, while less than car lots were quoted by large local dealers 
at 75@85c per 100 pounds. 


prices business. 


SULPHUR.—Movement in this market is chiefly confined to 
filling old orders, though the call for additional lots is said to 
retlect a seasonable tone. Quotations are being maintained on a 
very firm basis of $22@22.50 per long ton, as to point of delivery. 

TALC (AGALITE).—There is practically no change of impor- 
tance in this market. Many of the mills making this grade of Talc 
are behind in their orders—consequently values are being firmly 
maintained on a basis of $9@10 per ton f. o. b. mill, as to quantity. 


GHIGAGO MARKETS 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Cuicaco, February 17, 1913.—Market conditions have not changed 
during the past week, with the exception that there is, if anything, 
a firmer feeling in Writing, Ledger and Bond paper, due to the 
steady demand. The only weak spot is the cheaper grades of 
Book, which, while they are not noticeably weak, are not as firm 
as the better grades. 
Chip 
main firm on a strong demand. 


News is firm. The demand for Straw and 


Joard is holding prices steady. Old Paper stock prices re- 
Quotations remain without change 
as follows: 


ParER AND Boarp. 
Bonds 


eseesewseed sS%4@ 42 GUE caccccssoses BQO Em 

EGGED ccteuedcis 6%4@ 22 Manila— 

Writing— No, 1 Manila.... 2.80 @ 2.95 
Superfine ....... 12 @ 18 No. 1 Fibre...... 2.90 @ 3.05 
Extra Fine ...... 10 @ 12 Na, 2 Jute..cccs 5 @ 6 
WEG ccs neandcae 74@ 9% Sulphite, No. 1.. 3%@ 4% 
Fine No. 3...... 74%@ 8 Common Bogus.... 2.25 @ 2.50 

Book, S. & S. C... 4 @ Straw Board (ton).29.00 @32.00 

pete; Bt. F. Saccc 3%@ 4% News Board (ton).35.00 @38.00 

Book, Coated...... s4@ 7% Wood Pulp Board.37.50 @45.00 

RGN -cdedéédceansé 6%4@ 9 

Otp Papers. 

Shavings— No. 2 Books, light. 50 @ 60 
No. 1 Hard White 2.10 @ 2.20 Extra No. 1 Manila 1.25 @ 1.35 
No. 1 Soft White 1.75 @ 1.85 No. 1 Manilas..... 80 @ 9g0 
No. 2 Soft White 1.40 @ 1.50 Folded News (over- 

No. 1 Mixed.... 75 @ 85 WOMEE?  ccckedeue 70 @ 8e 
No. 2 Mixed.... 45 @ 50 Old Newspapers.... 65 @ 75 

Ledgers & Writings 1.40 @ 1.50 Mixed Papers...... 60 @ 70 

Solid Books....... 1.05 @ 1.10 Straw Clippings.... 60 @ 70 

No. 1 Books....... 90 @ 1.00 Binders’ Clippings.. 60 @ 70 

ee 1.25 @ — 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 18, 1913.—On the whole business 
during the past week showed some slight improvement, but it could 
inardly be said that it was brisk. Probably convention week had 
something to do with checking the rush, following as it did the local 
celebration, which tended toward a slight easy letting up. The po- 
sition of the market, however, is sound, stocks have not accumu- 
iated, and there is no apparent urgency to press sales. Hence prices 
are well maintained, and perhaps to harden in some instances. 
Mill orders have been quite steady for some time, and the general 
situation is at least encouraging, though no actual advances have 
heen chronicled, and the price list remains unchanged at former 


quotations. We quote: 


PAPER AND Boarp. 


Bonds (new rags)... 20 @ 40 Label .....-ccccee 6%@ 9 

Bonds (imitation) .. 6 @ 10 DO nccombhunas 2.25 @ 3.00 

Ledgers (all new No. 1 Jute Manila. s4@ 
COMB) cccccccess 14 @ 20 Manila Sulph. No. 1 2.75 @ 3.00 

Ledgers (imitation) 6 @ 4 Manila No. 2...... 2.50 @ 2.75 

Writing— Common Bogus.... 1.75 @ 1.90 
Superfine ....... 12 @ 15 Straw Board, ton.. 25 @ 26 
Extra Fine...... 9 @ i! News Board, ton.. 30 @ 32 
WOE Gieussnsiees 7 @ 9 Chip Board ...... 26 @ 2 
Fine, No. 2...... 7 @ 8 Wood Pulp Board. 37 @ 40 
Fine, No, 3...... 6 @ 7 Felts— 

Book, S. & Cc. 4 @ 6 Resear .ccessse 30.00 @33.00 

Beek, M: F...cces 3 @ 5 SUE “eccweced 33-00 @36.00 

Book, coated....... 5 @ 8% Best Tarred, 2 ply 45 @ 48 

Coated Lithograph. 6%@ 8 Best Tarred, 3 ply 65 @ 68 

BaGGING. 

Gunny No, 1— Wool Tares, heavy. 1.05 @ 1.10 
OO eer 70 @ 80 Wool Tares, light. 1.00 @ 1.05 
Domestic ....... 70 @ 75 Manila Rope, No. 1 2 @ 2% 

Scrap Bagging.... 60 @ 70 New Burlap Cuttings 1%~@ 2 

Oxtp Papers. 

Shavings— No. 1 New Manila 
No. 1 Hard White 2.30 @ 2.40 Cuttings ........ 1.40 @ 1.50 
No. 2 Hard White 2.20 @ 2.25 No. 1 Old Manila. 75 @ 80 
No. 1 Soft White 1.70 @ 1.75 Newspapers (over- 

No. 2 Soft White. 1.25 @ 1.30 MOMCS) ~ ovcie vcd 60 @_ 65 
No. 1 Mixed.... 65 @ 75 Old Newspapers.... 50 @ 52% 
No. 2 Mixed.... 50 @ 60 No. 1 Mixed Papers 45 @ 47% 

Solid Ledger Stock 1.45 @ 1.55 Commons ......... 324@ 35 

Writing Paper...... 1.10 @ 1.15 Straw Board Clip- 

No. 1 Books, Heavy 70 @ 75 PINGS .ceseeeeeees 45 @s50 

No. 2 Books, light 90 @ 1.00 Binders’ Board 

Ciippings <cccce 45 @ 50 
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DRAPER BROS. CO. 
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| PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO., wc. 
PERFORATED METAL CO. PAPER OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Office and Works : 237-239 Centre St., New York ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERFORATORS ADDING MACHINE AND CASH REGISTER ROLLS 
of COPPER, BRASS, ZINC, ALUMINUM AND ALL SPECIAL SMALL ROLL PRODUCTS. 
TIN, STEEL, IRON, Etc. 
Write for Copges, Besse, Tin or Aluminum PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
og. 


MANHATTAN 





Brass and Copper Centrifugal and 
Juice Strainer Plates a Specialty 


LINDSAY FOURDRINIER WIRES 


AND CYLINDER COVERS 
IN ALL SIZES 
Our Special Metal Fourdrinier Wires for Tissue Machines 
are very strong and durable. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. ‘Celtiawocd sta.) 


Cleveland. 9. 






MANUFACTURED BY 









HUNGERFORD FILTERS | 


CANTON, MASS. The Filters that never require 


a renewal of the Filter Bed 


a 


WE SOLICIT ORDERS FOR HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 
Engineers and Manufacturers o ater Filters 
PRESS and PULP Pennsylvania Building PHILADELPHIA, TA. 
CYLINDER a | 


FOURDRINIER F = he a S 





and free from flaws injurious to the rope. Rope drives 
designed by us are successful. Write us. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago, Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 
New York, Hudson Terminal, 50 Ghurch St. 








Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The American Paper & Pulp Association 


has established a 


r ower- | ransmitting LABOR BUREAU 


at its office, 


50 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Machi 

We cast and finish 
Sheaves (with 
English or Amert- 
can grooves), Pul- 
leys, Band Wheels, 
Fly Wheels, Gears, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
&c. 

We design, man- 
ufacture and install 
complete rope drives. 
Our machine- 
molded sheaves are 
perfect in balance, 
accurately finished 





where paper makers may file their application if in want of 
positions and employers may hear of men desiring positions. 
We invite full use of the Association's facilities, which will be 







without charge. 








FILTRATION 


Old Way: NATURE’ S WAY 
Water leaching through sand comes pure to the spring 
OUR WAY: Sand is the cleanser. It 
seizes upon each particle of dirt and 
drags it from each tiny water drop 











Want us to tell you more about 
them and give you figures? 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 


FLORENCE, MASS. 
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Western Paper Stock Co..............- 310 CHINERY. ULTRAMARINE BLUE. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co., The....132, TO URSGMRETERS Cie c cit cca cece cious 280 
PAPER TUBE MACHINERY. 133, 324, 325 
Grissinger Machine Co............seee. 275 SIZE. VACUUM ROLLS. 
Atlas Glue and Gelatine Co..........., 266 Farnham Manufacturing Co........... 162 
PERFECTION BRONZE CASTINGS. 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co............ 336, 338 | SKYLIGHTS. VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION. 
B. Van Noorden Co... ccccccccccccces 46, 275 GE DUES Doha cv beeccsiccratevaccues 302 
PERFORATED METALS. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co.... 335 SLITTERS AND REWINDERS. VENTILATING FANS. 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co........ 330 Cameron Machine Co...........eee+e008 298 De. Wa TEGCOUGE Ge ods cccctccsdccssuee 296 
Dietz Machine Works pvGsaséunéecaed 12, 294 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY. Samuel M. Langion Co.............. So, 302 WATER WHEELS. 
T. B. Wee's Beme COeccccccccccesecces 146 SOM EN Be doc icesececncenccoa 328 
SPEED INDICATOR. 
PULP STONES. WN. B. BOWS Ghee cnccsescccccisceesas 334 | WAXED PAPER. 
RAGS GE GG he nes da ids cudeeceee 128, 334 Bennington Wax Paper Co... 236 
SPRINKLERS, AUTOMATIC. 
PUMPS. Stebbins Engineering and Mfg. Co..48, 316 WEDDING BRISTOLS. 
Lawrence Machine Co........... é Standard Card and Paper Co.......... 27 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co., T STEAM TRAPS. 
’ Armstrong Machine Works......... 134, 308 WINDERS. 
RAG CUTTERS. « Ticonderoga Machine Works........... 140 
Taylor, Stiles & Co............ 100, 101, 320 | STOKERS. 
Underfeed Stoker Co. of America...... 300 | WOOD PULP. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE CONTRACTORS Scandinavian-American Trading Co..2, 276 
AND ENGINEERS. SULPHITE PULP. 
Aberthaw Construction Co............. 42 Burgess Sulphite Fibre Co............. 328 | WOOD PULP IMPORTERS. 
Seandinavian-American Trading Co..2, 276 St DE MON. 6 4c iden ceands 6 oe 168, 276 
ROLL BARS AND BED PLATES. po a Re ee ee ree 318 
Dowd Knife Works, R. J..........--- 10, 11 | SULPHUR. sd 122. 274 M. Gottesman & Son.........--sceeceee 9 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co., The. .132, Union Sulphur Co......ccccccccccccsds 2, 27 Chas. F. Hubbs & Co..... oe i0, 236. 273 
133, 324, 325 SULPHUR BURNERS ete Me PUNO, Tit occ ccc ctdéccatcccacat 273 
. Seandinavian-American Trading Co..2, 276 
ROPE PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS. |. | Stebbins Engineering and Mfg. Co. 48, 316 ” 
nternationa c ak cebecus . 3 Y 
T “KRAFT” SODA) PULP. wooD ROOM MACHINER : a 
ROTARY BLEACHERS. at-bat Troding Co..2, 276 Ryther & Pringle Ge océasdenncccndes 86, 310 
Biggs Boiler Works Co.......... 96, 97, 302 ? 
Holyoke Steam Boiler Works.......... 200 | TANKS. WORN MATERIAL. | 
McNeil Boiler Works Co.............+. 298 A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. ...ccccccccce 335 Then. Holdller & Co, ccccccccccccccesiscs 318 


BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Buider op Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 


SHEET AND ROLL PASTING MACHINES 












We issue a Catalogue which 
contains real information. 
Write for it. 


EGONOMY, 
QUALITY, 


AND 


QUANTITY 


our high speed Straight 
Fourdrinier, Harper 

Fourdrinier and Cylinder 
Machines are unsur- 

passed. 
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JOHN KniGHT Pres CKWiuiams Treas §6=s«C‘H.KnicutSeey | A. KLIPSTEIN & GO. 


644-54 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 
PER MAKE RERS GHEMIGA CAL GQ Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, Charlotte, N. C 
eae AS” FROM MINE Canadian Representatives: A. Klipstein & Co., Ltd., Montreal! 

g EF M DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 

pS Ne mitt. MANUFACTURERS CASEIN, CHINA CLAY, BLEACHING 


ay aN S__} STRAIGHT 4 POWDER, VEGETABLE TALLOW, 






T 
a ats ROSIN SIZES“ pease Ms eas 
NATURAL {ARTIFICIAL | COMBINATION SIZES SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, Basle, Switzerland 


PURE WHITE: TI hte SATI N WH ITE COLORS MATCHED 
UNSURPASSED FOR COATI 
BLEACHING OR FINE PAPERS= a loeieae FELT CLEANER 


— Dry Rosin Size 


Brittle and easily soluble. Cheapest size out. Cheaper 
than mill made size. Also our hot and cold water sizes; 
standard quality. Cleaner, more uniform and economi 
cal than either mill made sizes or those offered by our 
competitors. Also Arabel Paper Size, Splicing Gums 

maeml Condensed Paste Powder, Paper Makers’ Starches. 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
100 William Street, New York 


circular ‘““G”’ and instruction sheets, free 
SS THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. a — 
Established 1882. PS ——— 
UNION TALC COMPANY 


OF GOUVERNEUR 















Mill Cogs 
ON SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE 


We make ali kinds of Mill Cogs and have special facilities 
that will be of great service to you. We make a specialty of 
**seady dressed’’ cogs which are 


READY TO RUN 


the moment driven and keyed. Write at once for 


Finest Grades of Agalite 


132 Nassau Street New York 





The Longest Runs 


are always made with the “‘Hamilton Felt’’—absolutely the best 
results are obtained from its use. No wrinkling, no slack edges, 
“* no blowing” — runs equally well on fast or slow machines. 
Send us a trial order now, 


oes 


with particulars as to stock 
ae Ser ae 
machine. 


I 


ie Rossendale Reddaway 


BELTING AND HOSE CO. 
NEWARK, N. J 


So 
WILLIAM A. FENWICK, Selling Agent, 173 North Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 














SHULER & 
BENNINGHOFEN 
Hamilton, Ohio 








WE GUARANTEE OUR SIZINGS 
TO BE ABSOLUTELY CLEAN 


Shipped in Barrels and Tank Cers. 
OUR VERA PAPER SIZE 


is the purest, strongest and highest free rosin size made. We can fur- 
nish you with an ideal rosin size and patented apparatus to use same, 


OUR VERA MILL SIZE 


is the best soluble paper makers’ rosin size made. Ready to use in cold 
or warm water in the ordinary way without apparatus, Gives better sat- 
isfaction and is more economical than mill made size, 

Our sizings are cleaned by our new patented process, and we guarantee 
this Size to be absolutely clean, without the least speck of impurity in the 
same, preventing thereby black specks in the paper. 


VERA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Main Office and Western Factc ry Eastern Factory 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. STONEHAM, MASS. 












LOMBARD & CO. 


Importers and Dealers 


236-238 A Street, | Boston, Miss. 
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Perforated Screen 
Plates and Sheets— 


Made of Brass, Copper, Bronze, Steel, 
Galvanized Iron, etc. 


For Paper and Pulp Mill Screens 


Used in Rotary and Centrifugal Screens, Drainers, 
Washers, Filter Plates, Pulp Screens, Suction Box 
Covers, Button Catchers, Sand Traps, Rolls, False 
Bottoms, Shower Pipes, and various types of Draining 


PERFORATED METALS and Screening Apparatus. 


of every description LET US QUOTE UPON YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


SS 
HE product of this company is known everywhere for its exactness to detail of size, thickness and dimensions. Its precision, 
T quality and service are by-words among those who know—while promptness, fair price and the square deal is their 
definite policy. : ; 
Their first desire is to supply the best screens that can be made and come as near as possible to meeting your wants. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Co. 


New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 618 North Union Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





TANKS OF CYPRESS OR YELLOW PINE CASE SIC ee 
Heavy Paper Mill Work Stuart D, Lansine, Sec, 


A SPECIALTY The Bagley & Sewall Co. 


OUR AIR DRIED CYPRESS IS REMARK- 
ABLE FOR ITS GREAT DURABILITY WATERTOWN, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


...- Builders of.... 


We handle Cypress and Yellow Pine from 


“ae ee Gane” PULP AND PAPER MARKING 
THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO MACHINERY 


Piling Rolled Paper 


Why Waste Good Stock? 
One of the 


WHEN YOU CAN SAVE IT AT A SMALL EXPENSE BY USING OUR 
meanest pack- 


SCREENING GRINDER 
ages to pile is 


“SUGCESS” = [=e 


how easy to do 
with one of 
these machines. 


Will Pile 
Anything 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO., ‘Gaicecornc? 


Foreign Agents: PARSONS TRADING CO., N. Y. 






Which we offer to the trade. It will successfully reclaim and 
grind sulphite and ground wood screenings into a marketable 
pulp, which can be sold at a profit. 

The following leading mills are using the “ Success" with 
success : 








JONQUIERE PULP CO,, Jonquiere, P. Q., Canada. 

SPANISH RIVER PULP & PAPER CO., Ltd., Esparola, Ont. Can, 
DELLS PAPER & PULP CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 

WOLF RIVER PAPER & FIBER CO., Shawano, Wis. 

THE FALLS MBG. CO., Oconto Falls. Wis. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


APPLETON MACHINE CO., - Appleton, Wis. 
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FAST WO 0) WU 


Mane 


THE WM. CABBLE 
EXGELSIOR WIRE MFG.Go. 


Established 1848 
ee Incorporated 1870-1896 


7 MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brass, Gopper and Iron Wire 
Dandy Rolls 

Cylinder Moulds 

Best Quality of Wire Rope 


‘Write for Price List 
43 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


Superior Fourdrinier Wires 
Cylinder Wires 

Brass, Gopper and Iron Wire 
Sloth of every description 


NATRONA POROUS 


ALUM 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


C. K. WILLIAMS 8 CO. BASTO™ 


Pro of the ae 
and Color r Wo rks FEAR 


r, Chem ala nd Co 
Pa. 


inthe Miners and i orters 


of Coloring Materials, such as Wene- 
tian Reds, Red, Brown, Black, ow, 
Oxides, Chrome and other Oc > 
= also Paper Fillers—as Agalites, MI 
— eral Pulp, Talc, China and other Cay. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FCR 


Paper Manufacturers’ Use 


KNEELAND COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF 
Paper Making Machinery 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Let us tell you of what our Rope Drive Back 
Line is accomplishing. We are showing a sav- 
ing of 30 per cent. of power. Have now 
been in operation for a year. 


“APPLETON WIRES 
ARE GOOD WIRES” 


Fourdrinier Wires 
Gylinder Wires 
Washer Wires 


Appleton Wire Works 
APPLETON, WISGONSIN 
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